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PREFACE 


When 1 was appointed as Professor of Sanskrit in the Andhra Univer¬ 
sity in October, 1954, it was suggested that I may regularly deliver 
courses of general lectures on some aspects of Indian Culture. During 
that Term from October to December, 1954, I selected the Vedas as 
the subject for the first course of lectures. In the following Term 
from January to March, 1955, 1 delivered a course of lectures on 
Kalidasa. Both the lectures were written out in the form of books 
ready for publication, and the Andhra University kindly accepted both 
of them for publication. It was the lectures on Kalidasa that went to 
the Press first which has already been published, and the Lectures on 
the Vedas, though delivered first, are being issued as a book now. 

I have been studying the Vedas for nearly forty years now. Many 
books have been written in recent times about the Vedas, dealing with 
their antiquity and their culture. I am not satisfied with the presen¬ 
tation of the problems found in such books. I have written many 
articles on the subject, and my views have appeared in other forms 
also. I am very thankful to the Andhra University for this oppor¬ 
tunity to present some of my views in a book form. 

In all the books published till now, we see too much of ‘ i^riests 
dry ritualism, sanctity of the Scriptural Texts, mystic significances 
attached to those Texts and to the rituals to frighten the people into 
submission to the Priests, development of caste system and conflict 
between the Priestly classes and the Warrior classes who represent 
ritualistic orthodoxy and intellectual rationalism respectively. Then 
Buddhism is presented as a revolt against this Priestly orthodoxy, with 
its enlightened Codes of freedom and equality and rationalism, and it 
is said that Buddhism was suppressed and that it had to find shelter 
in foreign countries, leaving behind some lasting impressions of 
rationalism on Indian thought. 

The Vedic people are also presented as invaders, as destroyers of 
civilizations that flourished in the country. They formed the less 
civilized group of the Indo-Iranian Aryans who moved eastward. 

Such an approach does not lead us to the solution of some very 
important problems. Even if it is made out that the Vedic people were 
free from the toils necessary for earning a living on account of the 
benign nature of the Mother Earth tliat gave them all that they wanted 
for a simple life, and that consequently they were able to escape from 
the material planes and soar into the spiritual heights, and also that it 
is this intense spirituality of their thoughts that enabled them to resist 
the ravages of time and the accidents of history, this does not explain 
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the facts satisfactorily ; and the very premises stand in need of proot. 
After all, Spirituality has not been the monopoly of India. We must 
look for other explanations for the continuity and endurance of Indian 
culture. 

In this book I have raised doubts about the validity of the theory 
of Aryan migration and of the date generally assigned to such a mig¬ 
ration, and about the Vedas being the product of a time not long after 
such a migration. I have tried to show that the founders of Indian 
civilization in the Vedic times were poets and not Priests, that they 
were able to see the world as it is, steering clear of both the extremes 
of materialism and other-worldliness, that they loved Nature with its 
beauty, that gods were their companions and that they never surren¬ 
dered to a Supreme God. My approach is literary. I have tried to 
present the Vedas as a record of a great civilization. 

The lectures are now issued as a book more or less in the form in 
which they were originally prepared for delivering as lectures. In 
delivering the lectures I had to repeat many points that had already 
been dealt with in previous lectures, and in this book I have retained 
many of such repetitions in so far as they are what I consider important. 
How gifted poets recited their poems on occasions of rituals sitting 
before the Altar and how they were recognised as poets—this point 
is found repeated many times in this book ; I have to emphasise the 
fact that the leaders of the Vedic times were poets and not Priests, 
and that is why I retain those repetitions. 

Since the matter had been prepared for being delivered as general 
lectures, I could not avoid some looseness of texture in the treatment 
of the subject. My audience was mainly composed of the teachers of 
the University who were specialising in their respective subjects and 
who had no time or facility to make any close study of the subject in¬ 
troduced into this book; they attended the lectures out of interest 
for the subject. If I had prepared the lectures in the form of research 
contributions, I w^ould have missed my goal. My purpose was only to 
create some interest in the people in the subject. 

There is a general complaint in India that people do not take suffi¬ 
cient interest in their ancient civilization, and there are suggestions to 
make the study of Sanskrit compulsory in the scheme of general 
education to see that every student knows something about the past 
history and achievement of India. I never believe in the efficacy of 
' compulsion k If ancient Indian civilization is presented in the 
way in which Greek civilization is being presented, there would be a 
change and there would be no need for any compulsion to enable 
Indians to understand their ancient civilization. The mistake is in 
the way in which ancient Indian civilization is being presented. My 
object is to start along a new course. 
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Since the lectures are meant for the general public and not for the 
specialists, the Notes added at the end are also not exhaustive. I have 
only added a few references, which the general readers can even omit. 

There remain still two points on which I want to make my posi¬ 
tion clear. Although this book is meant for the general reader and 
not specialists, not even for close students of the Vedas, yet in writing 
Sanskrit words, whether they arc proper names or common words, I 
have adopted the scientific system of transliteration, using proper 
diacritical marks. My explanation is simple. In the case of those 
who do"not know Sanskrit, even the ordinary spelling is sure to 
produce some strain, and they will not be able to understand the 
meaning or pronunciation of such words. Further there is nothing 
that can be accepted as a standard form of spelling for foreign words, 
in the Latin script. Different languages like English, French and 
German have their own systems of spelling. If 1 follow the English 
mode of spelling, that will create confusion for those whose mother- 
tongue is French or German, and also for those who are accustomed 
to these languages, since their modes of spelling are different. I have 
noticed that people in the Middle East countries who are more 
accustomed to the French modes than to the English modes in 
spelling, prcnoiincc Indra (the name of the Vedic Gods) as Andra. 
In the case of those to whom Sanskrit and the scientific mode of 
transliteration are not so foreign, such a system of transliteration 
will be a great help. 

When Greek, French or German words are introduced into a 
book written in the English language, such foreign words are written 
in their original fomi, using even the Greek script for Greek words, 
retaining all the diacritical marks found in the languages. It is only 
proper that Sanskrit words are written in their original form in the 
matter of spelling, though it may not be possible to use any special 
script. In India, Sanskrit was being written in the Dravidian 
scripts in the South, and there is no reason why the Sanskrit words 
should not be written in Roman script when the book is written in 
English. 

In the matter of alluding to well-known authors, I have simply 
given the names without any prefix of Dr. or Prof., without even 
the simple Mr. I feel that since they are so very well known, such 
prefixes may only serve as limitations to their fame and not as an 
honour to them. I am definitely against the addition of such 
prefixes in the case of authors who have passed away long ago, like 
Dr. Max Muller and Prof. Roth. Even in the case of living authors 
of established reputation, known in the whole world, as authors, I 
prefer to give the simple name, and that is w^hat I have done in 
this book. 
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In the Prefact to the book on KaJidasa, I have already given exores 
Mon to my feelings of gratitude to the Andhra University, and especially 
to Dt. V. S. Krishna, the \'ice-chanceIlor and also to the Registrar 
for their help and encouragement. 1 need not repeat here all that 1 
had said there ; but 1 repeat my expression of sincere thanks to all of 
them for enabling me to publish this book. To the teachers of the 
University who been encouraging me through their presence at 
the lectures, 1 have given full expression to my feelings of thanks in 
the last section of this book. 

I shall not fail to place on record my sincere thanks to Shri 
K. Kunjunni Raja, m.a., ph.D. (Madras), ph.D. (London) who was 
my former student and who is now Reader in the Sanskrit Depart¬ 
ment of the University of Madras, for the help he has rendered by 
tracing various references in preparing the Notes at the end. 

Now there remains only the \ cry pleasant task of recording my 
thanks to the Diocesan Press, Madras, for the excellent way In which 
they have brought out the book. They have a long record of good 
work in this field, and I am very happy that I could get this book 
printed by such a Press. They have done their work very expedi¬ 
tiously. I am fully satisfied with the types and the general appear¬ 
ance of the book. I thank them sincerely for their share in issuing 
this book. 


i\NDHRA University, C. Kunhan Raja. 

Waltair. 
iSth April 1957. 
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THE VEDAS 

I. THE TEXT 
(i) What Veda is 

1. Veda is a term applied to a group of Literature that forms 
the earliest record of the Indian civilization. Whether the civiliza¬ 
tion represented by the Vedas is the earliest or whether there were 
other still earlier civilizations in the country is a disputed question. 
Even if such civilizations existed in the country prior to the appearance 
of the Vedic people and their civilization, the records of those civiliza¬ 
tions arc very meagre in comparison with the literary records called the 
Vedas; we can under present conditions of our knowledge of ancient 
India, safely assert that the Vedas are the earliest literary records of 
the civilization of ancient India. 

2. In Indian tradition itself, the Vedas are the earliest literaiy'^ 
records of the country; as a matter of fact, the tradition asserts that 
the \’edas are eternal, uncreated and without a beginning and as such 
they existed always and nothing could have preceded them. Indian 
tradition also holds that the earliest period of Indian historj’ formed 
a ‘ Golden Age ’ of perfect happiness for humanity and of perfect 
virtue in the life of the people. There is another view also that the 
\'edas form the foundation of all knowledge and the source for every 
activity and every understanding in later times; they will continue 
so for ever too. The statements of such beliefs should not be taken 
in their literal sense nor on their face-value, and in order to understand 
their real significance it is necessary to know what the Vedas are. The 
term Veda is used in different contexts in different meanings, and 
it is due to a confusion of such various meanings that there is so much 
of misunderstanding regarding the Vedas and their relation to the 
life of the Indians. 

3. The primary meaning of the term Veda is ‘ a certain group of 
texts and the other meanings are secondary. 'Lhese texts belong 
to different ages and considerable portions are attributed to a large 
number of authors. There are other portions that are not known to 
belong to any particular author or authors. In content also there is 
considerable difference between portion and portion. 

(ii) The Divisions of the Texts 

a. The Rgveda 

4. The texts are usually divided into two stages. The texts of the 
first stage arc known as Mantras or Sathhitds. A Mantra is a sacred 
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passage to be recited. A Samhita is what is joined together, and the 
texts are so called because they arc to be recited continuously with tlu 
separate words joined together according to some rules of euphonic 
combination; this is in contrast to the same text being available, even 
from very early times, with the words separated from each oilier, 
and this latter is called the Pada (or word) Text 

5. These texts arc classified mainly into four groups. I’hey are 
tlie jRk, the YajuSy the Soman and the Atharvari. Each of them has 
dilferent recensions, each such recension being called in ancient times 
a Sakha (or Branch). All such recensions put together come to 
over a thousand according to Indian tradition. But most of them 
have dropped out and only a few of them remain to our day. 

6. The term Rk is derived from the root Arc ‘ to worship ’ ; in 
later Sanskrit there are terms like Arcana (or worship) and Arcaka 
(or worshipper). This text consists entirely of metrical passages, 
mostly in the form of prayers addressed to a large number of Deities. 
There are a large number of Deities worshipped in the Vedas. Some 
of them have the appearance of being personifications of the phenomena 
of Nature like the Siin and the Dawn and the Storm and the Rivers. 
The exact nature of many others is very indefinite. There are other 
portions contained in this Veda which are of a philosophical nature 
like the condition of the Universe prior to diversification and acquisi¬ 
tion of fixed forms and functions. Some portions are of a secular 
nature like the description of a wedding procession and the wailings 
of a gambler. 

7. The text contains about 10,450 verses in different metres, and 
they are grouped into 1017 poems, which are usually designated 
Hymns ; the term used in Sanskrit for such poems is Sukta (or what 
has been well spoken). In the middle of the text there is a group of 
another eleven hymns which arc, according to tradition, considered 
as falling outside of the genuine text. The commentators do not 
usually take up this portion for explanation, though some have ex¬ 
plained them also. We do not know why they are kept apart and why 
and when they were brought into the body of the text as a sort of 
interpolation. In form and content they arc exactly like the other 
hymns. The hymns are of unequal length. There arc many short 
hymns with only three verses while there arc very long hymns with 
even about 50 verses. 

8. These 1,017 (or 1,028) hymns are again grouped into ten Books, 
called Mandalas (or Circles). The number of hymns in these Books 
is also not equal. The first and the last contain 191 hymns each while 
the second has only 43 hymns. The six Mandalas from the second to 
the seventh contain poems composed respectively by G|tsamada, 
Visvamitra, VSmadeva, Atri, Bharadvaja and Vasis^ha or by the 
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members of their families. This family affiliation is the principle 
underlying the grouping in this major portion of the collection. In 
the eighth Mandala, the first portion belongs to Kanva, or rather to 
the members of his family. This Mandala is for this reason, included 
in what are called the ‘ Family Books ’ of the Rgvcda. The ninth 
Mandala consists entirely of hymns addressed to Soma, the plant 
the juice of which is extracted and offered to the Gods at the very 
elaborate rituals called the Soma-Yaga (or Soma Worship), attended 
with festivities. The first Mandala contains prayers addressed to 
various gods, composed by various poets or by the members of their 
families, most of whom do not appear in the ‘ Family Books ’. Yet 
these poets and their families are also equally ancient as those connected 
with the ' Family Books In the tenth Mandala also there are various 
poets appearing; but what is peculiar is that in this Mandala there 
appear most of the hymns that are not in the form of prayers to the 
Gods, that are of a philosophical or of a secular nature. 

b. The Yajurveda 

9. This Rgveda is now available only in a single recension, though 
they speak of five recensions available in ancient times. Although 
the original text is available only in a single recension, the texts of 
the later stage, that would be dealt witli soon after this, present some 
differences in recension. The next Veda is the Yajus, This is now 
available in two major recensions, usually called the Black and the 
White Yajurveda, This Veda contains passages to be recited at the 
sacrifices, mainly those addressed to the various objects that are 
utilised in the sacrifices and at other rituals. In procuring the milk 
that is needed at the ritual, they have to deal with the cows and the 
calves and a stick to separate the calf from the cow and a rope to tie 
up the calf. In preparing the Soma juice, they have to handle a 
mortar and pestle, or two stones, a sieve, vessels to collect the juice and 
so on. For husking the grain and making flour to prepare the sacrificial 
cake, they must have again a mortar and a pestle and a winnowing 
basket and a thrashing floor and so on. They want water and milk 
and honey and ghee and various other objects at the ritual. They 
use a razor for shaving. During tlie ritual they address short prose 
formulas to all such objects. Then there are short formulas that 
describe the various actions at the rituals like spreading the dough 
in a frying pan when they prepare the sacrificial cakes. All such actions 
are accompanied with the recitation of a short prose formula. Then 
the chief sacrificer has to instruct the colleagues to do certain things 
during the ritual and such instructions are also given in the form of 
short prose formulas. The Yajun eda is mainly a collection of such 
formulas. 
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lo. Then there are various explanations and interpretations, 
different theories and postulations, narrations of stories—all relating 
to the rituals or elements connected with the rituals. In what is called 
the Black Yajurveda^ both this kind of matter, the text and the ex¬ 
planations, are mixed together, while in what is called the White 
Yajurveda, there are only the original texts. This is the main dis¬ 
tinction between the Black and the White recensions of the Yajur- 
veda. They say that it is because of the purity and admixture 
respectively in the two recensions that one is called white and the 
other black. 'Bhe Black Yajurveda is also known as the Taittirlya 
Branch and the White Yajurveda is also known as Vdjasaneyi Brancli. 
There are some stories connected with the association of these two 
names with the two branches. There are three other branches called 
the Kafhaka and the Kdpisthala and the Maitrdyani coming within 
the Black Yajurveda. The White Yajuneda is available in two 
further sub-recensions that go by the names of Mddhyandina and 
Kama. 7 'he former is the more important. All such details may 
be too much for the lay readers who do not know the complications 
involved in the Vedic texts; so much has been added here only to give 
an indication of the difficulties involved in a careful and critical study 
of the Vedic texts. If one can remember that the Yajurveda contains 
prose formulas and explanatory passages and that one recension con¬ 
tains both these kinds of matter while the other contains only the 
formulas, that is enough for the purpose of this presentation of the 
subject matter. 


r. The Sdmaveda 

II. The third Veda called the Sdmaveda is a Book of Songs. In 
form they do not differ from the prayers in the Rgveda, and most of 
the material in the Sdmaveda is taken from the Rgveda. There are 
some independent portions also besides. This Veda contains poems 
set to tunes and they are sung at the rituals. In the matter of 
describing the culture of the Vedas, this Veda has consequently little 
importance. 


d. The Atharvaveda 

12. The fourth is the Atharvaveda, It is so called because, accord¬ 
ing to tradition, this collection is related to the family of poets called 
the Atharvans, one of the most ancient families of poets in India with 
some sort of semi-divine status attached to them. This is mainly 
in the form of poetry ; but in the matter of content it is very different 
from the Rgveda, While the Rgveda is essentially a Book of Prayers 
to the various Gods, the Atharvaveda contains matter that is essentially 
related to the actual life of the people. It contains a small portion in 
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prose, and some of the poems are addressed to the Gods. There are 
some poems that have a philosophical importance. There are also 
poems relating to kings and their coronation and their reign and their 
battles and their victories. Other poems relate to agriculture and 
such vocations of the people. I'here is a very beautiful poem addressed 
to the Mother Earth, the most beautiful piece of the kind that I have 
seen in any literature. 

13. But the main content of the Atharvaveda relates to the cure of 
various ailments like jaundice and fever and consumption and skin- 
diseases, to inflicting injury on enemies and on rivals, to winning the 
love of women, to the avoidance of dangers like abortion, to securing 
long life and material prosperity and to such like matters closely related 
to the life of man. There is mention of the application of medicines 
for curing the diseases and there is also indication of surgical operations. 
Use of charms are also found to be very popular for various ends. 

e. The Rrdhmanas 

14. These four together form the original text of the Vedas, called 
tlie Mantra or Samhitd portion. Then there are the explanatory 
portions known by the generic term, Brdhmanas, The word 
Rrahmana means what relates to Rrahman. Brahman does not have 
the same meaning in this context which it acquired at a later stage 
in the history of literature in India, namely, the Supreme Truth. 
Brahman is very often used in the original texts of the Veda in the 
sense of ‘ sacred prayer ’ in the form of poems ; there are many places 
where there are mentions like the poets approaching the gods with 
Brahman (i.e., prayer). It is the original texts that form such prayer 
and what is related to such original text in the form of their 
explanations is what is understood as the Brdhmanas. 

15. All the original texts, divided into the above-mentioned four 
groups, have their own Brdhmanas. Thus the Rgveda has its two 
Rrdhmanas called the Aitareya and the Kausifaki Rrdhmanas, forming 
two separate recensions. The Black Yajurveda has the Taittirfya 
Rrahmana. The White Yajurveda has the tSafa-Patha-Rrdhmana. 
The Tdndya Brdhmana belongs to the Sdmaveda and the Gopatha 
Rrahmana to the Atharvaveda. This does not exhaust the Rrdhmanas ; 
but the above are the most important among them. The Brdhmanas 
mentioned here deal with the ritualistic aspect of the original texts 
and it is this aspect that has come to be technically designated 
Rrdhmanas. There are further portions of the Rrdhmanas, known as 
the Aranyakas (or Forest Treatises) w-hich deal with certain disciplines 
to be observed, and with certain kinds of rituals to be performed out¬ 
side the home, in the garden ; the Upafii^ads form the third and final 
part of the Brdhmanas^ following the Aranykas. Although the three 
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sub-divisions together are known sometimes as Brahmanas, it is only 
the first of the three that are popularly called by that name. Thus, 
the Aitareya Brahmana of the Rgveda has the Aitareya Aranyaka 
and the Aitareya Upanisady and the TaittirJya Brahmana has the 
Taittirlya Aranyaka and the 7 'aittiriya JJpani^ad. All the \'edas do 
not have an Aranyaka ; but there are Upani^ads attached to all the Vedas. 
It is the original texts and their commentary portions together 
that form the Vedas. 

/. Vedahgas or Auxiliary Texts 

16. Then there are various auxiliary texts necessary for under¬ 
standing the Vedas and for the performance of the rituals associated 
with the Vedas. They are usually regarded as six, namely Siksd 
(Phonetics), Vydkarana (Grammar), Chandas (Metrics), Nirukta 
(Etymology), Jyotisa (Astronomy) and Kalpa (Ritual Manuals). 
This last is of three kinds ; the purely religious rituals are dealt with 
in the Srauta Sutras (or Vedic Manuals), the domestic rituals are dealt 
with in the Grhya Sutras (Domestic Manuals) and the Laws governing 
civic life are found in the Dharma Sutras (or Legal Manuals). The 
first two are directly based on the original texts of the Vedas and the 
commentary portions on them (Called the Brdhmanas), and passages 
in the original texts of the Vedas are utilised in the performance of 
such rituals. But in the matter of the last, there is no direct relation 
for such Laws with the original texts of the Vedas or the commentary 
portions. They are based on the customs traceable to the days of the 
Vedic texts handed down as conventions, and on the observances of 
the representative people. 

17. There are commentaries on the above texts, original texts 
and their commentary portions, and also on the auxiliary texts. There 
are also independent manuals dealing with the subject matter contained 
in these auxiliary texts written in later times. All such literature as 
is described above comes within the meaning of the generic term of 
Vedic literature. Various other texts have come down to us as Vedas, 
like the Gandharvaveda (or Science of Music), Dhanurveda (or Science 
of Archery or War in general) and Ayurveda (or Science of Life or 
Medicine). The Agama l§dstras or texts dealing with the worship 
of Deities in Idols in Temples also are regarded as based on the Vedas. 
Anvik^ikl or Mmdrhsd (Critical investigation of the purport of the 
Vedas) is another branch of knowledge closely related to the Vedas. 
In this way when we talk of the Vedic texts we are led far and wide 
into a very vast region. But by the term Veda in the present context, 
we need understand only the original texts divided into four groups 
with their respective commentary portions, 
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(iii) Other meanings of the term Veda 

18. When Indian tradition asserts that the Vedas form the basis 
for the entire knowledge comprising all subjects, the term Veda does 
not mean the above texts. In this context, Veda refers to any state¬ 
ment of a Law' or of Truth which is not circumscribed by the limita¬ 
tions of the individuals. 'Fhe original texts and their commentary 
portions come within this category, and as such they are accepted as 
transcending a human origin or authorship. But these texts do not 
exhaust such Vedas in the w^ider sense of the term, llie statement 
of every Law^ or of Truth is a Vedic Statement. Some have been 
knowm, but now' lost to us ; these they designate jSasta-Veda (or lost 
Veda). Others may not have been knowTi, but could be inferred from 
knowm facts, and such ^Tda they term Amwiita-Veda (or Inferred 
Veda). 

19. Indian tradition also holds that there w^as a ‘Golden Age* 
in the remotest past, from w hich humanity has been suffering a gradual 
decadence. Here also we have only a hypothesis to explain some knowm 
facts experienced by them at a certain stage in their history. They 
found that in the life of the nation there had been a decadence ; if w^e 
arc to trace back the history of the nation along the course of decadence, 
we must reach the farthest point as a perfection of happiness, knowledge 
and pow'er. ‘The Golden Age’ of Indian tradition is not a historic 
fact ; it is only a scientific postulation. It is just like the hypothesis 
of the beginnwg of Evolution or of the conversion of the Absolute 
Reality into a Relativity, wLich started the process of what w’as ab¬ 
solutely uniform being changed into diversity. Our mind is incapable 
of correctly grasping a truth prior to its owm formation, and w^e in 
a life wdiich is a mixture of happiness and sufl'ering cannot know wLat 
is exactly meant by ‘ perfect happiness Both are w^ithin the realm 
of hypothesis. The circumstances under which there arose the 
need for the postulation of a primeval ‘ Golden Age * and also of the 
Vedas as forming the foundation of all our knowledge must be sym¬ 
pathetically investigated and grasped. I have drawm attention to 
the above two points only to indicate that there is no sort of supersti¬ 
tion attached to such doctrines and beliefs and that they conform 
as much to the requirements of scientific thinking as many of the 
doctrines of Modern Science. We must draw a clear distinction 
between the literature of the Vedas and the Vedas as an abstract term. 

(iv) The Rgveda and the Atharvaveda as a unit 

20. In dealing with the problem of the culture of the Vedas, I 
do not propose to take up the entire mass of texts called the Vedas 
(including associated texts) as described before, I deal only with 
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the earliest phases of the Vedic literature, especially with the Rgveda 
and the Atharvaveda. They have been accepted as more valuable 
for an estimate of the Culture of the times than the other texts. I 
consider the two, the Rgveda and the Atharvaveda as forming; a unit. 
'Fhere may be differences in aspects of culture found in the two. Rut 
they do not represent conflicting tendencies in the Vedic culture. 

21. There are practically no books written in modern times in 
which there is not elaborated a theory of the conflict between the 
Rgveda tradition and the Atharvaveda tradition. Vigorous attempts 
are being made to substantiate the position that there was a severe 
struggle between the two groups, namely, those who sided with the 
three Vedas of Rk, Yajus and Sdman and those who remained on the 
side of Atharvaveda. The first three Vedas form the three-fold 
\"cda or the Trayi, and the Atharvaveda had to stand outside, until 
after a protracted fight, they secured recognition, and the Vedas 
became four-fold (Caturveda). But those who put forward such a 
theory do not say which the two parties are, of whom one had to put up 
the severe struggle for admission and recognition and the other had to 
resist the claim until they were compelled by the force of circumstances. 
Within the Texts of the two Vedas there is not even a faint indication 
of such a conflict of claims. There is no such tradition either, in 
India seen in the later literature. 

22. The Atharvaveda contains much matter that is in common 
with the Rgveda. Did the promoters of the claim of the Atharvaveda 
steal such material from the Rgveda and incorporate that into their own 
Veda ? Or is it more reasonable to assume that the common material 
indicates a common source and common field of development ? There 
is frequent denunciation of those who do not make offerings to the 
gods, found in the Rgveda, It has never been proved that the enemies 
of the Rgvedic Aryans were the promoters of the Atharvaveda claims. 
Such enemies are designated as Dasyus and Ddsas and no one can say 
that the Atharvaveda originated with the Dasyus and the Ddsas. 
The Atharvaveda belongs to the Family of Atharva-Afigirasas. And 
both of them are families of adorable Sages in the Rgveda tradition 
also. In form, in content, in authorship : in none of them is detected 
a conflict between the 'f hree Vedas on one side and the Atharvaveda 
on the other side. 

23. And why should the promoters of the Atharvaveda claims 
fight so much to get it admitted into the Vedas ? They could as well 
have built up a separate tradition. The present day critical students 
of the Vedas have no particular partiality for the adherents of the 
Rgvedic tradition ; they are condemned as ‘ Priests as developing 
new and more complicated Sacrifices and as building up very fantastic 
md mysterious significances to their Vedas and to their rituals, Do 
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historians admit that there must have been some superiority in the 
tradition of the adherents of the Rgveda which attracted the attention 
of their rivals ? And until this is proved, the motive for such a fight 
also remains unproved. 

24. The fact is that the three Vedas are directly related to the forms 
of worship, while the Atharvareda is primarily related to the secular 
life. There are the three groups of worshippers engaged in a great 
ritual, those who invoke the gods with the prayers of the Rgveda, those 
who actually perform the rituals and those who sing Sdman chants 
to propitiate the gods with music. 7 Te three Vedas arc related to 
them. Then there arc others also. The great Rituals are the occasions 
for great scholars and great poets to exhibit their accomplishments. 
The Brahma, with whom the Atharvareda is related, is really a poet 
of transcendental vision and he composes his new poems and recites 
them on the occasion. It is the recognition of his poetic merit that 
wins for him the title of being a Rsi (a poet of transcendental vision, 
who can see th(‘ form of gods in their true nature and who can present 
them in poetic form). The frequent prayers to the gods to enable 
them to address a learned assembly {Vidalha), refers to this aspect of 
the performance of a Sacrifice. In the poem of Dirghatamas where 
there is much of philosophy and mysticism, the fact is very clear that 
he was sitting in front of the Sacred Fire at the Ritual and reciting his 
poem in w'hich he was explaining how he ‘ saw the Light \ 

25. The Atharvareda also contains much material in the form of 
worldly wisdom. Their relation to the actual performance of the 
Rituals is of a secondary nature, and this is the basis of the distinction 
betw^een the Three-fold Vedas and the Atharvareda as the fourth 
Veda. There is no conflict between the two. Their relation to the 
Ritual is different. But the Athaf'tm'cda has a relation with the 
Ritual, though not direct and not so intimate as the other three Vedas. 
In the Rgveda itself this has been said very explicitly, and besides the 
three groups ol worshippers who are related to the three Vedas, there 
is a fourth group of worshippers who are specially wdse and who utilise 
their wisdom in the ritual. The tradition of the relation of Atharvareda 
with wisdom continued in India, and in the Raghuvamia, Kalidasa 
speaks of Vasistha as the receptacle of Atharva (wisdom). And here, 
the wisdom has relation to finding out remedies for misfortune. The 
Atharvareda is specially connected wdth the avoidance of sufferings. 

(v) Value as basis for cultural study 

26. The Vedas have been spoken of as primitive poetry. This is 
not a very definite term. It is determined by the subjective factors 
relating to the investigation of the problem. There are no objective 
standard3 to determine what is primitive and what is advanced. If 
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it simply means that from the point of view of chronology, it is earlier 
than ourself and our own poetry, it is only a fact and no one has any 
quarrel. But if ‘ earlier’ implies also 'lower in standards of qualities 
then the subjective elements come in. No one can say that time deter¬ 
mines quality also. There is no literature in which specimens are 
arranged on the basis of merits and in which at the same time this 
arrangement tallies with the dates of the compositions. Poetic merit 
is determined by the talents of the poet and not at all by the time of 
the poet. 

27. There must be some sort of sifting and classification of the 
different meanings of the term Veda ; otherwise we cannot get at 
the truth. It is an indiscriminate jumble of the various significations 
of the term that has resulted in the confusion found in the interpreta¬ 
tion of the Vedas and in judging the culture of the age of the Vedas. 
The Vedic texts form one group. Vedas as the basis of science and 
religion and philosophy form another group ; in this latter sense, 
Veda means only ' pure science ’ without any personal, without any 
subjective, limitation. The Golden Age of the Vedas represents only 
what has been deduced from known facts, w^hen certain conditions 
are examined from a certain angle; it is just like the condition of the 
universe prior to the starting of differentiation and evolution, accord¬ 
ing to Darwinism or Einsteinism. 

28. A difficulty may arise in taking the Vedic texts as sources of a 
study of a serious nature in the field of the culture of the age, in so 
far as the Vedas are accepted as ‘ Revealed Literature ’. We want 
literature of historical value and not any revealed literature for such a 
study. What is revealed is what is in the mind of God or of a superman, 
communicated to humanity by a Teacher, and it is not a record of the 
facts of life at any age. If the Vedas had been such a revealed litera¬ 
ture, then the difficulty does exist. But we must understand what 
is meant by the statement that the Vedas have been revealed. I 
know of some literature that is accepted as ‘ revealed Thus God 
may choose a person as His MeSvSenger to carry to humanity the Law 
of good life as God ordains it to be. That Messenger of God 
communicates the Teachings to others who can write them out, and 
the Teachings are recorded in actual writing. The literature represents 
God’s Law. It is ‘ Revealed ’. Then, there may be a Teacher in 
intimate relation to God, in Communion with God, and He reveals to 
humanity what God ordains as the Law of good life. The disciples 
of the Teacher record such communications and they are handed down 
to posterity. That is also ‘ Revealed ’ literature. Another Teacher 
may have spent his days in meditation and contemplation, in introspec¬ 
tion and in Self-Examination and he may have had an Illumination^ 
an Enlightenment ; truth of the Moral Law of the world is revealed to 
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him from within. He communicates such truth to the disciples and 
the disciples on their part record such teachings and they are preserved 
for posterity. Here also there is a literature ‘ revealed ’ to the Teacher. 
In all such cases, there is a revelation of truth either by God or from 
within, for a particular individual. Veda is not revealed literature in 
any such sense. Veda is first class poetry; truth is revealed in the 
transcendental poetic vision of some persons of superhuman faculties. 
It is not a revelation to an individual; it is a revelation to a class of 
poets, and such revelation is possible at all times, in all countries and to 
many people. In the case of other ' revealed * literature, the revelation 
is to a particular individual and such a revelation had not taken place 
before and will not take place again. That is the difference between 
the Vedas and the literature known as ‘ revealed Thus, there is 
no special person to whom there had been any revelation. Such a 
revelation is not the privilege of any person. So, the word used in 
Indian literature is Apauruseya^ what is ‘not limited to any special 
person Veda is poetic truth, scientific truth, metaphysical truth, 
ethical truth ; it is any truth, not limited by a personality. The 
truth contained in the Veda was known at a particular time and thus it 
is a reliable source for the scientific study of the conditions of that age. 

29. Ordinarily when it is said that a particular literature is a 
revealed one, it is also held along with such a doctrine that 
the revelation took place for the first time and that it would never take 
place again. Thus there is no religion with more than one Teacher. 
A new religion may take cognisance of the belief of such revelations 
having taken place before ; but it is a cardinal point of faith that the 
revelation of that particular literature is the last and the right revelation 
of the Will of God or of the Truth of Moral Law. Religions do not 
accept the validity of other past religions or of the possible religions 
in future. 

30. The belief in the Apauru^eya doctrine (that the Vedas are not 
the opinions of any particular person) does not contain any doctrine 
of the Vedic texts being the only truth. Truth had been revealed 
before and can be revealed in future. For this reason it is not necessary 
to hold a belief that what is called revealed literature in any religion 
is the whole truth; the most that is claimed for the Vedas is that 
the whole of it is truth. The latter position has been accepted, namely, 
that the available texts represent truth without any exception. But 
even this doctrine has been considerably diluted. All that is actually 
meant by the doctrine of the entire literature known as the Vedic 
texts, representing truth is only this much that there has come down 
to us a mass of literature belonging to a time when there were persons 
of supernatural poetic vision, to whom there had been a revelation of 
truth; the Vedas belong to the Vedic age, the age of such great poets 
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who could have the direct vision of truth. We honour the literature 
as coming down from such an age. They may have no special relation 
to religion or to philosophy or to science. Yet we preserve them as 
part of such a literature. We study them; we recite them. They 
have no further value. This is what ultimately is the meaning of the 
term Arthavada (what cannot be accepted for their literal meaning, 
but what are included within the Vedic texts). 

31. There is a doctrine within the religious beliefs of India that 
what is meant by Apauruseya (non-personal) is not merely that it is 
not limited to any personality, but that it has originated from God. 
What is meant by this doctrine is that no individual can know Truth 
directly; only God can know it and God teaches it to humanity. 
Such a process of teaching goes on. Here also what is important is 
that there is no particular Teacher to whom, and to none else, God 
has communicated His Teaching. Whether truth is objective and 
shines to the mind of persons with special powers or whether it is 
known first to God and then taught to men, the belief is there that 
men in general can know it and not merely any particular man. 

32. When truth was known to the poets of the Vedic age, the vision 
took place within some specific environments, and such revelations 
cannot but reflect the conditions of the times. What is contained in 
the Vedic texts is not a mere undifferentiated truth, but truth deter¬ 
mined by a particular set of conditions, though not conditioned by 
the limitations of any particular person. As such the Vedas contain 
the truth of the Vedic age, not the views of any individuals about the 
truth, in that age. Nehru writes : ‘ Many Hindus look upon the 
Vedas as revealed scripture. This seems to me to be particularly 
unfortunate for thus we miss their real significance—the unfolding 
of the human mind in the earliest stages of thought.^ The belief 
may be unfortunate if the Vedas arc taken to be revealed scripture of 
a particular variety. But it is particularly fortunate in so far as it is 
only literature revealed to poets of extraordinary vision, and not scrip¬ 
ture revealed to a particular individual either by God or from within 
himself. There is no human limitation attached to the Vedas. Vedas 
contain impersonal truths. Every scientific truth is stated in what 
can legitimately be called a Vedic passage. That is why all philosophies 
and all ancient sciences were called Vedas or accepted as based on 
the Vedas. From this point of view, modern science is a part of the 
Veda ; so are all the modern legislations. What states a truth is Veda ; 
what states a view is not a Veda. This is the distinction that has been 
drawn in ancient times. The broad outlook which enabled all sciences 
and all philosophies to be related to the Vedas, began to get rusty. 
A decadent stage came when Hindus propped up their own God as 
different from the Gods of other people, and even among the Hindus, 
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there began to grow up a number of conflicting Gods. The Vedas 
became the scripture that was revealed by their own Gods and 
individual Teachers also began to be installed in positions of sole 
authority in matters of truth. It is the Veda as conceived of in this 
decadent age that refuses to adopt and adapt and assimilate new material. 
But that is not the Hindu Veda. 

33. In the big scheme of Veda or science, the texts that we have, 
form a part known to people with vision at a certain stage in the evolu¬ 
tion of civilization. The Hindus never looked upon this Veda, the true 
Veda, as revealed scripture in the sense in which there are other forms 
of revealed scripture. As part of the true Veda, what we have as the 
Vedic texts contain much that is really inspiring poetry, poetry of 
inspired poets. '1 he texts reveal to us a state of affairs in a certain 
stage in the progress of civilization in India. At the same time they 
have a permanent value as revealing truth which is permanent in 
nature. It is neither the one nor the other; it is both : poetry 
of permanent interest and historical records of a particular stage. 
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(i) Contemporary Civilizations 

1. In order to correctly estimate the culture of the Vedic people, 
it is necessary to know the time when that civilization developed and 
also the other contemporary civilizations that had been developing 
in the neighbouring regions. There are no absolute standards for 
estimating a culture ; we have to estimate it in relation to other cultures ; 
we must also know the general standard of civilization among men at 
the time when the particular civilization prevailed. 

2. In ancient times when the Vedic cultures developed in India, 
there had been other civilizations developing in the neighbouring 
regions, and the most important of them that had some real contact 
and relation with the Vedic civilization are those that flourished in the 
countries to the west of the seat of the Vedic culture, and they are 
mainly the Sumerian, the Elamite, the Assyrian (all non-Aryan) and 
the Aryan civilizations of the Medians, the Kessies, the Mittanies, 
the Hettites and the Iranians. All such civilizations were known for 
some time now, though information about the details of the Hettitc 
civilizations came to our knowledge only in recent times, about forty- 
five years ago. About ten years still later the remnants of another 
civilization were discovered in the Valley of the Indus River, especially 
at centres known as Harappa and Mahenjo Daro. All the above 
civilizations, except the Iranian, are supposed to have preceded the 
advent of the Vedic culture in India. 

3. This is not the proper place for a detailed consideration of the 
various civilizations in the countries in the neighbourhood of India 
where the Vedic civilization had developed. But there are many points 
that are inextricably intertwined with questions regarding the Vedic 
culture, that necessitate a brief treatment of these civilizations. 

4. The Sumerian civilization is the earliest of them. It had its 
seat on the valleys of the rivers, the Tigris and the Euphrates, the 
regions known as Doab or Mesopotamia. Nothing is known directly 
about this civilization ; but it is certain that they had developed a 
civilization of a very high standard, that was preserved by their 
successors. As such we know' nothing about the people or their 
culture except when it had attained a very high level. We do not 
know^ to which human race they belonged and to what family their 
language also is to be assigned. We can be definite on this fact, namely, 
that they w ere not of the Aryan race and that their language cannot be 
assigned to the Aryan family. There is a view that they have affinities 
with the modern Dravidians of the South of India, There is also a 
view that the civilization had its origin on the Indian side and that it 
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migrated to the West. There is another view that they came from the 
Mediterranean side. They must have left some written records in 
what is now known as the Cuneiform script, that was adapted by their 
successors in the field. They had also an elaborate system of Law. 

5. The southern part of their country was overrun by another 
people, the Elamites, 'fhey have left some written records in 
Cuneiforms ; we do not know to which race they belonged nor to 
which family their language belonged. We know that they are not 
Aryan, either in race or in language. 'Ehcy had their capital at Susa, 
which continued to be an important city for many centuries, till 
Alexander destroyed it. It is that region that is now known as 
Khuzistan, which means the country of Susa (Shoosha in Old and 
Shoosh in modern Persian) ; this is the southern province of the 
present-day Iran. The Elamites were replaced by an Aryan people 
who came from Pars on the eastern side of the region. 

6. 'I'he northern part of the Sumerian country was conquered by 
a Semitic people, known as Akkadians. 'Phey continued the civiliza¬ 
tion of the Sumerians ; Babylon was their chief city. They have 
left for us a wealtli of historical records in clay tablets and 
other materials, in w hat is now known as Assyrian Cuneiforms. 

7. 'Phe Assyrians were replaced by the Aryan races of the Kessies 
and the Medians ; but the original civilization was continued by these 
later conquerors. In Asia Minor there were the Mittanies, and then 
the Hettites came there later. In the records of these people different 
dialects are noticeable of which some are Aryan and some non-Aryan. 

8. Although we find the Aryan touch in the people from Pars who 
replaced the Elamites, and in the Medians and in the Kessies and also 
in the people who developed the civilization in Asia Minor, none of 
them use the term Aryan. We speak of them as Aryans only on the 
evidence of their languages, which show the peculiarities of the family 
of languages that we designate as Arj^an. 

(ii) Indian and Iranian Aryans 

9. It is the people who developed the civilizations in Iran and in 
India that survived in these two regions, whom we call by the common 
name of the Indo-lranian Branch of tlie Aryans, that use the term 
Aryan very prominently. It is supposed that they came from another 
region ; but the exact region from which they came, the region that 
may be called the original home of the Aryans, has not yet been fixed. 
Scholars differ very widely on this problem. The only point on w hich 
they are all agreed is that the Indo-Iranians belonged neither to India 
nor to Iran, but to another region from which they migrated. Nor 
is the time of the separation of the Aryans into different groups and 
their migrations into the various regions definitely fixed* 
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10. The generally accepted view is that the group of Arj'ans who 
may be called the Indo-Iranians, lived together in a common land 
tor some time and developed a common culture, till they themselves 
were separated into two groups, one group having migrated to the 
west and the other to the east ; their former common home may have 
been to the north. There are various theories regarding the causes 
that led to their separation and their migrations in opposite directions. 
'Fhe theory that is given in the latest and the ‘ Indian ’ presentation 
of the problem is cited below : 

11. ‘ Incompatibility of some sort between the earliest Aryans 
of India and Iran has to be assumed to explain this camouflaged 
indilference, and it is also clear that this incompatibility was the cause 
of their divergent movements from their common home and ultimately 
destroyed the cultural unity between Iran and India of the pre-Aryan 
days. Seeds of such incompatibility which later developed into 
mutual hostility can be clearly seen already in the oldest Arj'an religion 
and cult of these two countries. The primitive Indo-European religion 
recognised only nature-gods (sky, sun, wind, etc.) and a fire cult. But 
already the undivided Indo-Iranians knew a soma-cult beside the older 
fire-cult, and abstract deities beside the old nature-gods. Indo- 
Iranian society had therefore ceased to be culturally homogeneous 
even before the forefathers of the Indian and Iranian Aryans parted 
company, and it is hardly to be doubted that their parting was more 
the effect than the cause of the cultural contrast revealed in religion. 
The old Indo-European term deivo ( — Indo-Iranian daiva) was 
apparently considered inappropriate for the m\\ abstract and ethical 
deities, and a new term, Asura, perhaps borrowed from a higher 
civilization, came to be used as their designation. Varuna was the 
chief of these ethical deities just as Indra was the chief of the older 
nature-gods. 

12. ‘.Christensen has suggested that the . 4 .v«/fl-religion 

w'as practiced by the more cultured and steadier elements of the pri¬ 
mitive Indo-Iranian society whose chief occupation w'as agriculture 
and cattle breeding, while the older </aiVa-religion continued to find 
favour with the more vigorous but less civilized portions of the people 
to whom the primitive predatory habits were more congenial: the 
former were content to remain behind in Iran, but the latter, urged 
by the spirit of adventure, advanced further east and at last entered 
India.’ 

13. It is difficult to get another instance of cramming so much of 
confusion of thought and prejudice in approach as is found here, and 
it is surprising that a scholar holding such an eminent position in the 
public life of India like Shri K. M. Munshi should have condoned 
the admission of such statements in a book going with his name. 
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14. The indifference in the first sentence is ' the reticence main¬ 
tained by the Vedic Aryans about immigration from Indo-lranian 
This reticence is to be explained by the prejudice of the Indians 
towards their former home because of the development of ethical and 
abstract aspects in their older religion. Why should vve assume that 
the ethical and abstract aspects were later developments (which the 
India portion of the Aryans did not relish) ? Is it not equally possible 
that they were dropped off by other portions of the Indo-Europeans ? 
Is it also possible that some sort of plebiscite was taken among the 
people to know who favoured the former religion and who favoured 
the later improvements and that they were separated and directed to 
the two regions ? The ‘ higher civilization ’ from w hich the Indo- 
Iranians borrowed the term Astira is the Assyrian civilization, and here 
is a classical example of prejudice in approach. 'Ehe borrowing itself 
is questionable from the point of view of philology. If \’aruna is 
the chief of the ethical gods and if Indians did not favour the new 
additions of ethical and abstract elements into their religion, it is 
rather strange that Varuna should have dropped olf from the religion 
of those who favoured such additions and who remained in the land 
with such newv elements, as distinct from those who left the region 
for this reason, and who did not even want to mention that region in 
their literature. Why should they have changed even the name A'aruna 
into a borrowed one ? I'he author of this portion in the Vcdic Age 
seems to accept the views of Christiensen which is cited here, which 
speaks of the Iranian Branch of the Aryans as ‘ more cultured and 
steadier ' in contrast to the Indian branch of the Aryans who w ere 
not only ‘ less civilized ’ but w ho also preferred to retain ‘ predatory 
habits ’ as distinct from the chief occupations of agriculture and cattle- 
breeding follow^ed by the Iranians. Was not agriculture and cattle 
breeding the chief occupations of the Indian Ary^ans, and what is to 
be said about the predatory habits of their enemies so often spoken 
of by the Vcdic people ? 

15. According to the descriptions of the background of the Vedas 

in the vedic Age, some of the less civilized elements w ho were daiva- 
worshippers remained behind, and some of the orshippers 

went to the east with the ^/mVa-worshippers that formed the majority. 
Sec what is stated in the Vedic Age : ‘ All things considered, it seems 
diflicult to deny that along with the great horde of rfa/V^-worshipping 
Aryans came to India also a culturally superior strong minority of 
yJ^wra-worshippers, whose cult and religion was slightly different 
from that of the former and who were for that reason ceaselessly cursed 
and condemned by the Vedic Ayrans, more out of jealousy than out 
of contempt.’ It is impossible to rival this condemnation of the 
Vedas and the people of the Vedic Age, as found in the Vedk Age. 

2 
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(iii) Aryans and Dravidians 

i6. According to historians, when the Aryans came to India there 
was a great civilization flourishing in the country, and the Aryans came 
as destroyers of that great civilization. The following passage is 
typical of what a historian in India has to say about the ancient people 
of India : ‘ This people, who later came to be called the Dravidians 

. developed a high degree of civilization and founded many 

important cities. About 2000 B.c. or a few centuries later, a new 
race of fair complexion advanced from the north-west and entered 
India. The Aryans destroyed their castles and cities, burnt their 
houses and reduced a large number of them to slaves.* 

17. The civilization of ancient India of which remnants have been 
discovered within the last thirty-flve years in the valley of the Indus 
region is also held to be a pre-Aryan one ; it is not yet settled to what 
human race the people belonged who developed this civilization. They 
may be Dravidians ; they may be of another racial stock. They are 
not Aryans who had developed the Vedic civilization. And according 
to Indian historians, this race of people too were superior to the Aryans 
who gave us the Vedas and the culture of the \'edas. ITus in the 
Vedic Age we have the following statement : ‘ It was believed that all 
the better elements in Hindu religion and culture—its deeper 
philosophy, its finer literature, its more reasonable organisation, 
everything in fact which was great and good and noble in it—came 
from the Aryans as a superior white race; and whatever was dark and 
lowly and superstitious in Hindu religion and civilization represented 
only an expression of the suppressed non-Aryan mentality. This 
view is now being gradually abandoned. It has been generally 
admitted, particularly after a study of both the bases of Dravidian 
and Aryan culture through language and through institutions, that the 
Dravidians contributed a great many elements of paramount importance 
in the evolution of Hindu civilization, which is after all (like all other 
great civilizations) a composite creation, and that in certain matters 
the Dravidian-Austric contributions are deeper and more extensive 
than that of the Aryans. The pre-Aryans of Mahenjo-daro and 
Harappa were certainly in possession of a higher material culture 
than what the semi-nomadic Aryans could show,’ 

(iv) A few Problems 

18. Here is the background of the Vedas as presented by historians, 
and the contributors from whom I have cited above include not merely 
approved and undiluted historians, but also Sanskrit scholars and 
philologists. According to them the world was more civilized before 
the Aryans came on the scene, with the great peoples of Assyria and 
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their predecessors and the peoples of the Indus Valley, and that even 
among the Aryans, the Aryans of India were less civilized than the 
Arj^ans of Iran who followed the avocations of agriculture and cattle- 
l)reeding while the Aryans who came to India indulged in plunder and 
robbery (predatory). It is with such a background that the picture of 
the civilization of the Vedas has been drawn by historians in modern 
times. The view held at one time and abandoned later, as stated in 
the last of the above citations was the view that dominated at a time 
when India was under foreign domination, and it is being abandoned 
at a time when India has become independent, and free to present her 
own estimate about her ancient achievements to the world, unrestricted 
by political subordination. 

19. Various problems have to be considered when we write an 
account of the culture of the VTdic people. This is not the context 
in which such a detailed consideration can be taken up. I can only 
suggest such problems in a brief way. Did the various people like 
the Sumerians and Assyrians and Aryans belong to different ethnic 
groups who came on the scene one after the other, one group destroy¬ 
ing, at least conquering, the previous people ? Or did various ways 
of living develop among the people speaking different languages and 
did the political power go into the hands of the leaders of such different 
groups ? Could a new set of people come and completely subjugate 
the original inhabitants in succession like this or is it more reasonable 
to assume that some section of the people secured political power in 
the region } Is it possible that the people divided themselves into 
antagonistic groups on the point of religion and depart in opposite 
directions on a mass basis ? And why should some join the group 
to which they did not legitimately belong ? It may be that some people 
preferred to stay rather than depart along with their co-religionists ; 
but why should some join in such a migration, groups from which 
they differed radically ? 

20. To me what is important is the question whether there was 
any such migration into India and whether the Arj-ans who made such 
a migration were less civilized than the original settlers of the countr}' 
and whether they were plunderers and destroyers of civilizations. My 
object in drawing attention to the background is only to give prominence 
to these two questions. My own position will become more clear in 
the following sections and my views are entirely different from what I 
have pointed out as the views of recognised historians. 

(v) Another Side 

21. If the Aryans who developed the Vedic civilization had been 
invaders and destroyers of national life among the original inhabitants 
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of the land, we must find an explanation for the great change that came 
over tlieir character after they came into the country. What is it 
that persuaded or. compelled them to give up their nomadic ways of 
life and predatory habits and to convert themselves into patriotic 
citizens of the land ? History does not record a single case of Indians 
having invaded other countries for the satisfaction of sheer conquest 
of foreign countries. Their activities and their civilization remained 
confined within the borders of India. They resisted all attacks from 
other nations in the neighbourhood, and they did this with remarkable 
success, for a long time. If the builders of the Indus Valley civiliza¬ 
tion and the Dravidians had been in the country prior to the invasion 
of the Aryans, the question must be considered why the Aryans did 
not chase the Dravidians straight away to the south of the country 
and completely exterminate them and their culture } If they had 
been a nomadic tribe of primitive humanity, why did they not advance 
beyond the Gangetic valley, further to the east or further to the south ? 
If they had been destroyers of civilizations, how is it that instead of 
destroying the Dravidian culture, they effected an amalgamation of 
their own culture with the culture of the Dravidians and built up a new 
synthetic culture that is called the Hindu culture } ITcre are various 
religious practices, various religious beliefs, various philosophical 
doctrines, various social customs, that are not of Aryan origin, that 
are not Vedic in nature, which find a very important place in the 
scheme of Hindu Life. What we find is not destruction and supcrces- 
sion and extermination; what we actually find in the development of 
the Hindu civilizaton is a process of adoption, adaptation and assimila¬ 
tion. 

22. If the Dravidians had been in possession of the country to the 
north in earlier times and if the Aiy^ans drove them away to the south, 
how is it that there is no vestige of such Dravidian association in the 
northern regions ? A new nation coming into a country does not 
give completely new names to the various parts of the country, to the 
rivers and to the mountains and to the villages and to the towns. 
There may be some new names given. We find names like Allahabad 
(city of Alla) which is purely Muslim in origin. A name like 
Ahamcdnagar is a mixture of Indian and Muslim names. There are 
many new names introduced by the British, like George Town aiTd 
Wellington. But what are these new names by the side of the original 
Indian names without number that are preserved ? In the same 
way, after millenniums of Aryan contact and spread of Sanskrit in 
the south of India, most of the names arc still Dravidian, though in 
modern times people try to give it a Sanskrit colour. How is it that 
no such Dravidian name remains in the north ? In the south there 
may be a Krishna or Tungabhadra River; but they have not wiped 
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off names like Palar and Pennar and Periyar. Malai (mountain in 
Dravidian) became the name of a particular mountain in the south ; 
no Sanskrit name was given to it. Ganga is not a Sanskrit and an 
Aryan name. But it is not Dravidian cither. 

23. A skull or some Dravidian linguistic features in the north 
docs not establish anything. I^thnology and I^hilology have their 
own limitations and do not have any inviolable validity. Remnants 
of Dravidianism in some of the .dialects in the north can be the remains 
of languages spoken by people who migrated to the north, perhaps in 
the course of political adventures by some rulers. 'Fhcre is a large 
Telugu speaking population spread over many parts of the Tamil 
region. Is there not at least a possibility that after some centuries or 
perhaps after some millenniums, there may prop up a theory that the 
1 elugu speaking people had been in possession of the southern region 
of India and that the Tamils invaded the country and drove them all 
further to the north ? 

24. The Vedas show some phonetic feature that are definitely not 
Aryan in origin and that may possibly be Dravidian in source. That 
shows a long period of intimate contact between the two sets of people 
who spoke the two languages. To say that the contact must be what 
took place between the conquerors and the vanquished people has no 
basis, and such a postulate can stand only if the invasion and the con¬ 
quest are proved. The Vedas do not show any sort of conflict with 
religious practices and beliefs that could be accepted as Dravidian. 
There are definite expressions of enmity against the Dasyus and the 
Dasas and the Patns. But does any one say that they were the 
Dravidians whom the Aryans conquered and made into servants ? 
Dasyu is a term that is common in the Iranian language, and so is 
Ddsa, The word Dainhdv or Dahydv occurs frequently in the Avesta 
and there is the word Dahyti in the Cuneiform inscriptions in Old 
Persian. There is the Modern Persian word Deh. In the Avesta 
the word means a country or the inhabitants, and in Old Persian and 
Modern Persian, the word means country. Their relation with 
Dasyu and Ddsa has been accepted by all. There are many demons 
who were killed by Indra; not one of them can be definitely identified 
with a Dravidian. 

(vi) The Unhappy Approach 

25. There were many civilizations in the ancient world ; investiga¬ 
tions are going on in rc^spect of all of them. Such investigations have 
been undertaken by people who are foreigners in the land, and not 
by the citizens of the country, though in many cases the people of the 
countiy are also associated with such undertakings. There are various 
phases of such civilizations and each may have its own prominent 
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feature. The effort has been to understand the nature of their 
civilizations. But when it comes to an interpretation of ancient Indian 
civilization, it becomes wanton calumny. Historians have not a good 
word to say about the achievements of the Vcdic Ar}'an8. They were 
invaders and destroyers. They arranged meaningless rituals to 
frighten the common people ; they built up social organisations of a 
highly objectionable nature like the caste system. Not a word is 
spoken about their poetry. If there is philosophy, it is as a revolt 
against the general tendencies, and such cross currents resulted in a 
new religion which temporarily superseded the Vedic ways of life, 
though at a later date, the new religion was suppressed and even exiled 
from the country. But it is the Vedic culture that produced wonder¬ 
ful results in various aspects of civilized life like music and painting 
and dance and architecture and other forms of art, profound philoso¬ 
phical systems, accurate mathematics and astronomy, wonderful 
medical science and biology and a very fine literature ; and all of them 
are objects of appreciation by the modern world. I have not seen such 
wanton condemnation as is levelled against ancient Indian ways of 
life, being directed against any other ancient civilization, whether it 
is Egypt or Mesopotamia or China. When it comes to the Greek and 
Latin cultures, they are painted in bright colours, as worthy foundations 
on which modern civilizations have been built up. But when it 
comes to an estimation of the value of ancient Indian achievements, 
not a good word has been said about it. The ancient Indian culture 
as is represented by the Vedas has never been interpreted as the 
foundation of a great civilization that stood the ravages of time and 
that continues even today, when all the other civilizations of those 
ancient days have become antiquarian curiosities and when the 
scenes of such civilizations have been reduced to deserts in many 
cases. Later achievements of the Indians are not directly traced 
back to the earliest specimens found in the VTdas. 

26, The entire basis of the edifice of investigations into the antiqui¬ 
ties of India is shaky and must be rebuilt. The background is mis¬ 
conceived and the method followed is faulty. All the evils of 
a decadent age are traced back to the Vedas while the wonderful 
achievements of the later days are held disconnected with the start 
in the Vedas. This is not historical investigation. Either we must 
accept the Vedic age as the source for the civilization of India with 
its unbroken history of great achievements or we must find out another 
foundation on which the later edifice has been constructed. Such 
a new foundation of a later date is not available. Thus strict scientific 
principles demand that we should connect the later achievements to 
the Vedas as the source and foundation. Berries dropped down from 
a banyan tree may make the ground dirty, and it is not feir to condemn 
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the banyan tree for that. It is the same berries that give rise to the 
big banyan trees. 

27. If the like of what is being written about ancient India had 
been written about Greece, will any scholar even look at the book ? 
Will any academic centre entertain it ? Will any book-seller stock it ? 
Yet these are the books that are given out as the unbiased historian's 
description of the beginnings of Indian culture. Will such statements 
be allowed in the case of Homer or the Tragedies or Plato or Pericles 
or Herodotus } The maximum that is possible is deduced in the 
case of Greek civilization when it is a question of appreciation and when 
it is a question of disapproval, there is the resort to hiding ; there is 
at least an apologJ^ The reverse is the process in the matter of India. 
If we are to write a true history of India, then the whole of this back¬ 
ground must be wiped off. 

28. In the Preface to the Ancient India^ there is the enuncia¬ 
tion of the right approach to the presentation of the history of India ; 
the General Editor makes a similar statement in the Preface to the 
Vedic Age also; Shri K. M. Munshi Ji too contributes his quota 
to this laudable method of approach to the problem of Indian 
History. Other recent publications like the Philosophy : Eastern and 
Western are also undertaken for a similar purposf, namely, to present 
the history of India to the world along right paths. It is very 
doubtful whether the actual performance that follows is in concord 
with the intentions. Prejudice, perhaps only inherited and not at all 
intentional, still lingers and finds its w^ay into these books also. 



III. ANTIQUITY 

(i) Dates Suggested 

1. It was Max Muller who made the first attempt at estimating 
the date of the Vedas. His method was a little crude, without any 
scientific basis. But it was accepted by scholars without much of a 
question, and nearly all later attempts had been to substantiate the 
position rather than to seek other ways of determining the date. Ivven 
now it is that date that holds the ground, though some other scholars 
have made different approaches and have reached different conclusions. 

2. The approach which Max Muller made was what may be called 
philological. He took as his basis, the period that had elapsed bet¬ 
ween the different stages in the development of the Greek language, 
and he took it for granted that in the matter of the development of 
the different strata of the Vedas also, the time elapsed must be the 
same ; he took this as two hundred years and he divided the Vedas 
into the three stages of the original Texts (or Semhifas), the comentary 
texts known as the ^rahmanas that deal with Vedic ritualism, and the 
Upanisads that deal with the philosophy of the Vedas. The 
Upanisads were taken as having finished the course of their develop¬ 
ment when Buddha appeared, and that date is taken as between 600 
and 500 B.c. Starting from 600 B.c. he assigned two hundred years 
for the development of the three layers of the Vedic literature and 
arrived at 1200 B.c. as the date of the earliest original texts ; but he 
accepted a still earlier course for the original texts, and in this way he 
fixed the text of the Vedas at about 1400 b.c. 

3. But some scholars w^ho came after Max Muller took the Vedic 
civilization as contemporaneous with the Babylonian civilization and 
assigned about 3000 B.c. as the probable date of the Vedas. This is 
the date which Maurice Winternitz accepts for the Vedas. On 
astronomical grounds Bal Gangadhar Tilak in India and Jacobi in 
Germany calculated the date of the Vedas as far earlier than what the 
other scholars have assigned to it. Although Jacobi .goes back only 
to the fifth millennium for the date of the Veda based on astronomical 
evidences, Tilak goes much further back, and he even sees evidences 
that go back to 16000 b.c. But he accepts the period between 
10000 b.c. and 6000 b.c. as the time when the Rgveda was composed. 

4. The views held by Jacobi and Tilak have not appealed to the 
scholars who have worked on the problem, and the date assigned by 
Max Muller held the ground. It was at this stage that a little over 
thirty years ago, the remnants of an ancient civilization were dis- 
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covered in the Indus valley region at two centres, Harappa and Mahenjo- 
daro. This civilization had little to do with the Vedas and with the 
Aryan civilization. It had affinities with the civilization of Babylon. 
Therefore a date about 3000 B.c. was assigned to it. It was also held 
to be pre-Vedic. This civilization came to a close about 2000 B.c. 
The conclusion was that the Aryans could have come to India only 
about the time of the decline of this civilization, about 2000 b.c. ; 
then there must have elapsed some time for the beginning of the Vcdic 
literature, which is purely Indian. Thus the date assigned to the 
^\Hlas by Max Muller was confirmed by this new discovery. That 
is the date now generally accepted for the Vedas and for the beginning 
of the Indian civilization. The Indus Valley civilization did not 
continue ; the civilization that continued in India is what can be traced 
to the Vedas. 

5, While the Indus Valley Civilization is considered as possibly 
Inter than the Vedas, though it is not conclusively postulated or de¬ 
monstrated in the chapter dealing with the Indus Valley Civilization 
of the Vedic Age, and while in the chapter dealing with the history, 
the date of some kings in the Pur anas of India is taken as going back 
to about 3000 B.C., in the chapter dealing with the Aryan problem 
it is emphatically held that the date of the Vedas cannot go back farther 
than about the date first postulated by Max Muller, llierc it is said : 

* From a purely linguistic point of view, the Rgveda in its present 
form cannot be dated much earlier than 1000 B.c. The language 
of the Rgveda is certainly no more different from that of the Avestan 
Cdthds than is Old English from Old High German, and therefore 
they must be assigned to approximately the same age But there 
is this revision : ‘ Although the culture represented by it must be 
much older it can hardly be pushed back considerably before 1500 B.c.’ 

6. Max Muller made his calculations at a time when the Earth’s 
own age was not old, calculated on the basis of Geology of those early 
days of modern science. To this was added the Biblical theory of the 
creation of the earth and of man as only a few thousand years old. It 
was impossible, under such conditions, to make any other conclusion 
about the date of the beginning of the Vcdic civilization. Max Muller 
also knew that Homer and the beginning of the Hellenic civilization 
could not go beyond 1000 B.c. and it was impossible for a European 
scholar to think of Indian civilization as having developed much earlier 
than this. I’he Babylonian civilization may go back to a period of 
another two thousand years earlier; but that civilization is only a 
historical curiosity, w^hile the civilization of India, starting from the 
Vedas, still continues and is looked upon with suspicion as a rival to 
the European civilization which is based on the Greek civilization. 
There was some sort of concealed unwillingness to concede to Indian 
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literature a date much earlier than the date of the Greek literature; 
this is reflected in Keith's remark: ‘ The Rgveda is not, therefore, 
among the oldest literary monuments of the world viewed merely from 
the point of view of date The scholars were not willing to concede 
more than what they are compelled to accept. It may be that the 
value of the Vedic literature is not increased or decreased by an earlier 
or by a later date assigned to it. But the unwillingness to assign an 
earlier date to the Vedas is there, at least in a concealed form. 

7. There is a distrust of evidences supplied by Indian literature 
regarding historical events. Max Muller did not himself consider 
the Puranic literature, where there are some dates and other historical 
material supplied, as anything more than fantastic nonsense. The 
evidences supplied by the Assyrian records, by the Greek historians, 
by the Old Testament and other sources were accepted as of supreme 
reliability for historical calculations, and the material found in the 
Puremas were completely thrown out. My object is not to derive any 
new values by establishing an earlier date to the Vedas ; what I am 
attempting is to reconcile the date of the Vedas with the material 
available in the Purdnas, 

(ii) Date in Indian Tradition 

8. Indian tradition records a very important date, namely, the 
begining of the Kali Age, which is in 3101 B.c. That must be re¬ 
garded as a very important date. Prior to that there w^ere three periods 
called the Krta, the Treta, and the Dvdpara Ages. Sanskrit literature, 
both astronomical, and also Legal and Puranic, give different lengths 
for these periods. Various kings have ruled the country during these 
Ages, and many of them lived for incredibly long periods, to be cal¬ 
culated in hundreds and even thousands of years ; many events have 
also taken place in these Ages that lasted for similar incredibly long 
periods. We need not take them as history. 

9. Such long periods in the life of men, in the three Ages prior to 
the Kali Age, may not be of Indian origin ; they might have been an 
importation from foreign countries. Thus Ferdousi says in the 
early parts of his Shah Nameh that kings ruled for many hundred of 
years in the early stages of Iranian history. But the Veda never assigns 
such a long period to the lives of men. Again and again the Vedas 
speak of the span of man's life as a hundred years. This is the Indian 
view, and that cannot be set aside as exhibitions of monstrosity and 
fantastic nonsense. After the Vedic Age, we find a mythological Age, 
perhaps influenced by foreign cultures, when men lived for incredibly 
long periods, and then there is a return to the historical sense of the 
Indians themselves, replacing the monstrosity, perhaps of foreign 
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origin, in the Kali age when men’s lives lasted only about a hundred 
years or so. Thus Yudhisthira and Shri Krishna lived for one hundred 
and twenty years only. 

10. It may be that the Kali Age as starting from 3101 was not 
known in India till more than 3,000 years after that date ; but that is no 
reason why w’e should reject it. Did Aryabhata invent the date or did 
he inherit a continuous tradition of historical calculations ? Unless 
it can be showm that the later authors of astronomical works made such 
a calculation for astronomical purposes with their own astronomical 
basis—and this has not yet been shown—w^e have only one choice, 
and that is to accept it as a traditional calculation which the later 
astronomical wTiters inherited. This date is associated with some 
great events in the mythological chronicles of India, namely, the 
Mahdbharata War, the presence of Shri Krishna, Veda Vyasa, etc. 
Shri Krishna, according to Indian tradition as recorded in the Mahd- 
bhdrata (in the Bhagavad Gild portion) made his appearance on earth 
for the protection of virtue and for the destruction of the enemies 
of virtue. 'Fhis shows that the Indian civilization, starting from the 
Vedic times, w^as experiencing a gradual fall, until the down-fall w^as 
arrested by Shri Krishna. Thus according to Indian tradition, this 
marks a stage w^hen an attempt w^as made to arrest the fall of Indian 
civilization and to revive the old Vedic civilization. 

(iii) Avesta and Rgveda 

11. There is a difference of opinion among European scholars 
regarding the relation of the Vedas to the Avesta and to the later 
Sanskrit literature. Roth, who studied under Burnouf in Paris, just 
as Max Muller had done, considered the Vedas as more intimately 
related to the Avesta than to the later Sanskrit literature, and as such 
he considered the Avesta and the science of philology as a greater help 
in studying the Vedas than the later commentaries and the later tradi¬ 
tions. But Geldner who was a disciple of Roth, considered the 
tradition of Vedas as continuing without a break in the later literature 
of India and the later traditions of India, and as such he attached 
great importance to the later commentaries in India and to later 
ritualistic practices in India for the correct understanding of the Vedic 
texts. But neither Roth nor Geldner accepts any long break between 
the time of the Rgveda on one side and the later Vedas on the other. 
They accepted the different layers in the development of the Vedic 
literature as more or less continuous. 

12. My own view is that there is such a long break in point of time 
between the Rgveda and the other Vedas. But I must first of all 
dispose of the relation of the Rgveda and the Avesta, All scholars 
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have emphasised the close relation of the Rgveda with the Avesta^ 
and on account of this close relation, they hold also that the time 
when the Indian Aryans and the Iranian Aryans lived together as a 
single nation could not be much earlier than the time when the Rgveda 
was composed. Thus, the separation of the two groups from each 
other could not be much earlier than the beginning of the time of the 
Avesla, which is put at about looo B.c. 71 ie Rgveda too could not 
be assigned to a date far anterior to the time of the composition of the 
Avesia. This philological relation between the Rgveda and the Avesia 
is another evidence for placing the Rgieda at about 1400 B.c. 

13. But the relation between the Rgveda and the Avesta is not 
so intimate as philologist, and historians following them, try to make 
out. It is true that among the Indo-fiiiropean languages, the language 
of the Avesta is more closely related to the Rgveda than any other of 
them, like Greek and Latin and the Slavonic languages. But the 
relation is more of a philological nature, which determines nothing 
regarding the dates, and it is known only to philologists and possible 
to be recognised also only by philologists. After a study of Sanskrit 
and even of the Rgveda, it requires a special study of the Avesta and 
a philological training, for one to recognise the relation between the 
two languages. Neither a student of the Rgveda nor of the Avesta, 
without such a philological training can recognise this relation between 
the two languages. 

14. Further, the growth of languages and their ages cannot be 
determined on the basis of a philological test as one can determine the 
growth and age of a tree or of a crust of the earth on the basis 
of botanical and geological tests. A language sometimes undergoes 
considerable changes in a very short time, wliile it remains stationary 
for ages without any appreciable change. After all, Sanskrit even of 
the present day, has not moved so far from the norm of the Rgvedic 
language as the language of the Avesta has done from that norm. 
Any one who has studied Sanskrit can easily follow the Rgveda even 
without a commentary. The Rgvedic differences from the Sanskrit 
already studied arc very few and occur only rarely. As between the 
Rgveda and the Avesta, the close relation of the grammatical structure 
is quite plain, and even this relation can be recognised only by a 
philologist. In the matter of vocabulary, the deviations are 
considerable between the Rgveda and the language of the Avesta, 
It is only about fifty per cent, if not less than that, of the words of the 
Avesta that can be traced to the language of the Rgveda, Here too 
it is only a philologist that can recognise the identity of the words. 
The relation between the Rgveda and the language of the Avesta 
is not so close as between, say, Mahratti and Hindi in India, or between 
Italian and Spanish in Europe. 
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15. When we come to the relation in point of culture, the gap 
between the Rgveda and the Avesta is very wide. It is easy to say 
that the religion of the Rgveda and of the Avesta is more or less the 
same. But it is not equally easy to subtantiate it. Except Soma 
of the Rgveda (Haoma of the Avesta) and Mitra of tlie Rgveda (Mithra 
of the Avesta) there arc few points of contacts between the two religions. 
The Soma worship is common between the two, the Soma Yaga of 
the Veda and the Haoma Yasna of the Avesta, In the matter of the 
way in which Soma is pressed and offered at the worship, there is 
some agreement. The stories preserved in the \'edas about the 
original abode of the Soma in the Heaven, the transfer of the Soma 
to the earth, the place of its growth, namely, on a mouuiam, tlie pro¬ 
perties and the powers of the Soma, are common with the same 
features of the Avestan Haoma. But these agreements indicate more 
a common origin than a similarity between the religions contained in 
the two texts. About Mitra, the sole god that is common between the 
Rgveda and the Arcstay there is only one hymn remaining in the 
Rgveda: Mitra is addressed to in other hymns only in combination 
with Varuna, as a dual deity. 'I'liere are a few hymns about \ aruna 
independently in the Rgveda^ and this god has completely dropped out 
from the Aiusiau tradition. The attempt to identify \^aruna w iih the 
Ahura Mazda leads one to no results. It is said in tlie I'edic Age : 
‘ \'aruna, like his Avestan back-number Ahura ’ and also: ‘ He 
(Zarathushtra) changed the name also of the chief Asura-god Varuna 
into Ahura Mazda .... because in the previous age .... he had lived 
in the corrupt company of the Daiva-god India.’ Such an irres¬ 
ponsible and reprehensible condemnation of the company of the Vedic 
god Indra as corrupt, cannot prove any point. I'he problem why 
Haoma was retained in the religion of Zarathushtra, while Haoma is 
more intimately connected with Indra than \'aruna, still stares in the 
face. But the Vedic Age asserts that ‘ the very Haoma-cult .... is 
not only pre-Zarathushtrian but definitely anti-Zarathushtrian ’. This 
is so presumably on account of the fact that Haoma is an intoxicant 
and that Zarathushtra prohibits intoxicants. But the question whether 
Soma is an intoxicant has yet to be investigated. My point is that as 
between Varuna and Ahura-Mazda, it is not a mere change in 
terminology regarding the same god ; it is a definite eclipse of a great 
god and the advent of another distinct god. 

16. Many of the gods of the Ijtgveda have become demons in the 
Avesta while most of the important gods have dropped out. Some 
of the minor divinities of the Rgveda became the most important 
divinities in the Avesta, Thus Indra, the mightiest warrior god of 
the Rgveda became a demon, and NSsatya (Alvins) of the Rgveda 
is also the name of a demon, while Alvins arc among the most 
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prominent deities of the Rgveda. Usas (the Dawn), Surya, Savitar, 
Vishnu, Rudra, Pu§an and various gods that are very important in 
the Rgveda completely disappear in the Avesta. Yama, the 
mortal who went over to the * other world ’ and became the king 
in that heavenly region, has become the first king among men, and 
Maiiu who is this in the Rgveda is also missing in the Avesta, Yama 
is the son of Vivasvat and so is Manu, in the Rgveda ; Yama is also 
the son of Vivanhant in the Avesta, Words like Gandharva, Kr^anu 
and Trita Aptya appear in both the texts in their respective forms, 
heminine Deities like Aramati appear as being assigned the import¬ 
ant role of great Divinities in the AvestUy being among the Amesha 
Spentas, w’ho are associated with Ahura Mazda in governing the world, 
while they are minor deities in the Rgveda, 

17. In point of form also, there is little that is common betwx^en 
the Rgveda and the Avesta, The Gdthds arc spoken of as the nearest 
to the Rgvedic text, in the whole Avesta, Except that both arc metrical 
in form there is little similarity between the tw'o. The words of Keith 
that ‘ the prose formulae of the Veda no less than the verse show a 
profound likeness of form and content ’ requires much dilution before 
it can be gulped down one’s throat. 

18. The relation between the Rgveda and the Avesta in the matter 
of language and content show, if anything, only a wide gap between 
the two peoples in the matter of time. The Avesta serves no purpose 
in determining the age of the Rgveda, AH that we can say is that both 
are far far apart from each other. 

(iv) Asia Minor Evidence 

19. In the record of a treaty betwx^en the liettite king 
Shubbiluliuma and the Mitanni king Mattiuaza, about 1400 b.c., 
found in the ruins at Boghaz-koi in Asia Minor the names of the 
Vedic gods Mitra, Varuna, Indra and Nasatya occur. The form 
in which the words occur is slightly different from what we know^ them 
in the Vedas. It is surmised that the names found their way to that 
far off region in Asia Minor not from the Vedas but from their original 
Iranian form, to which they have greater phonetic affinity than to 
the Vedic words. Thus there is the view' found in the Vedic AgCy 
‘ Yet it will be wrong to conclude from these names that the language 
from w^hich they ucre borrow^ed was nothing but Vedic Sanskrit, 
and to regard the minor differences as due solely to the inadequacy 
of the Akkadian syllabary used by the Hettites.’ This is further sup¬ 
ported by the statement, ‘ On the other hand it is equally difficult to 
accept the view’ of the writer in the Cambridge Ancient History that 
here we have in the fourteenth century B.c. the undifferentiated 
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Indo-Iranians “ who at a later period formed these two important 
Indo-European stocks For if the forefathers of the Vedic Aryans 
were still in Cappadocia in the fourteenth century b.c. on their march 
towards India, there would be no time left for them to forget all their 
previous history before giving the final form to the Rgredic hymns 
not later than looo B.c. : it really cannot be proved that the Vedic 
x\ryans retained any memory of their extra-Indian associations, except 
perhaps a camouflaged reminiscence of their sojourn in Iran.’ 

20. Here the thesis is that the records of Asia Minor have no sort 
of relation with the Vedas cither directly or through the common 
period with the Iranians in an early age. 'Fhe records must be traced 
to a period after the separation and related to the stock that remained 
in Iran. But there is the other side also to be looked into. Varuna 
has disappeared from that stock of the Indo-Iranians; Indra and 
Nasatya have changed their form, being no longer gods, but demons. 
If the Vedic Aryans had no time to forget their past home outside 
India, was there time tor this great change in the religion of that section 
of the Indo-Iranians between 1400 B.c. and 1000 B.c. (which is the 
time oi the Avesta) ? It had already been said in the same history 
that the separation into two groups ‘ is not the cause but the 
consequences ’ of religious differences, and as such Varuna must have 
dropped out and the two gods must have changed their form before 
the separation. Thus the view of the borrowing from the non-Indian 
group goes against the previous statement. In this \\'c\y the borrow¬ 
ing cannot be from the religion of the Iranian group after the separation, 
and after the separation there is only the Indian group with their 
Vedic religion, where all the four remained very important gods. 
If the borrowing is not from the Iranian group and if it can be only 
from the Indian group, there being no other group with a religion in 
which these four gods were w^orshipped, it shows further that 
the religion of the Iranian group did not form a barrier between India 
and the peoples of Asia Minor. In other words, at the time of the 
treaty, Indian religion had been known in those far off regions, and it 
may not be impossible that the religion of the V^edas was prevalent in 
those regions too. 1 he changes came over in the religion of those 
Western regions on account of foreign influences at a still later period. 
The most that we can say is that perhaps even at the time of the treaty, 
changes were coming over in the religion of the regions to the west of 
India, until such a changed religion was given a form and a shape by 
Zarathushtra two or three centuries later. The next step is that the 
^gveda was a well-known literature with a specific religion at the time 
of this treaty, instead of the J^gveda being a product of a later age. 

21. Keith’s view also requires revision; he says, ‘The existence 
of these gods seems, therefore, established for a period which may 
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be placed about 1400 B.c., but unfortunately there is nothing in the 
record to show decisively whether these gods are to be regarded as the 
gods of an Aryan people, no clear separation of Iranian and Indian 
yet having taken place, or of the proto-Iranians or of the proto- 
Indians. ... But in view of its uncertain value no direct light can be 
thrown on the age of the RgveJa either in its earliest or its latest form. 
A priori it is clear that the gods must have existed before the hymns’. 
But can the gods have such a popularity and an importance as to be 
accepted as witnesses in a treaty by another nation unless there had 
been hymns about them, unless they had been so important in a religion 
which had also those hymns ? If the gods found in the treaty had 
been found in the Aiesta, perhaps no scholar u’ould have entertained 
the least hesitation to assert that the Avesta is the source of the borrow ¬ 
ing. It is the unwillingness to trace a foreign borrowing to an Indian 
source that is at the bottom of all these apologies. So far as 1 am 
concerned, the treaty proves beyond doubt that the religion of the 
Vedas preceded the treaty, that the religion was very popular in the 
region and that there was no other religion among the Indo-Iranian 
as a rival to it. 

22. The position may be summarised thus. 'I’he borrowing of 
the names of the four gods by the Hettites cannot be prior to 
the separation of the Indian and the Iranian branches, since there does 
not seem to have been any religion where these gods arc worshipped 
and extolled in hymns in such a way as to make them so popular lor 
being thus borrowed. For such a borrowing, it is not enough if the 
gods existed prior to a literature; they must have become popular 
also outside the region where they were worshipped through a literature. 
It cannot be after the separation, in so far as after the separation, the 
borrowing must be from the Iranian side which lay between India 
and Asia Minor, and on the Iranian side, Indra and Nasatya had 
become demons and Varuna had dropped out, at least received another 
appellation. So, the only alternative left is that the borrowing was 
from the Vedas, prior to the separation. It was not a question of a 
nation separating into two groups ; what happened was that there was 
a nation with a religion and religious literature, and in this nation, a 
certain portion w as cut off from the main group on account of external 
influences. This influence came from the south of the region where 
the religion prevailed, and in course of time, the entire western side 
got itself dissected from the nation, and the nation with its original 
culture and religion remained on the eastern side, which is now the 
India. 
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(v) Rgveda Antiquity 

23. The conclusion is irresistible that the philological affinity bet¬ 
ween the Rgveda and the Avesta does not warrant a close chronological 
relation also between the two works. If the date of the Avesta is 
fixed at about 1000 B.C., then a presumption is irresistible that the 
Rgvedic language or some language close on to it had been prevailing 
in the regions for a long time, that at a certain stage there came some 
external influences to work on the language, and that the language 
finally changed into a form that is now found in the Avesta, Ihe 
external influence was felt only on the western side of the region 
where the language was prevailing, and the Indian side remained in the 
same position, which we find in the Rgveda, 'I'he religion of 
the Rgveda also must have been dominating the region for a long time, 
and the Rgvedic hymns are perhaps the last phases of the growing litera¬ 
ture in the language, and not the beginning of a religion. During the 
time when the Rgvedic hymns as available now, were being composed, 
they had strong rivals with their own religion and with their own culture, 
which were quite different from the Vedic religion and Vedic culture. 
The Avesta is the record of the old religion that had come under the 
influence of that foreign religion and that foreign culture. On account 
of this influence, practically the whole of the mythology contained in 
the Vedic tradition dropped out from the altered religion and litera¬ 
ture, most of the gods also disappeared and many changed their form, 
becoming the enemies of their old religion, like Indra and Nasatyas. 
The religion became monotheistic with a Personal, Supreme Deity 
called Asura which had close phonetic affinity with a god of the foreign 
religion that influenced the Indo-Iranian religion, and which had the 
meaning of divine in their own religious terminology. The last phase 
of the Rgveda^ which may contain some still earlier matter also, re¬ 
presents the time of the ascendency of the foreign nations in the 
neighbourhood that had a different religion and a different culture. 
They perhaps occupied the southern side and the Vedic religion 
developed on the northern side. It w^as not a difference between 
east and west, with a more civilized form of life and of religious beliefs 
on the west in relation to the peoples of the east. This division of the 
ancient people into a western group and an eastern group is perhaps 
the effect of the division of modern peoples into the western civilized 
peoples and the eastern primitive peoples, carried into the state of 
affairs in those olden days also. The division, if any, was between 
a northern and a southern group of peoples. That is why there is the 
reference to the Vedic gods in the Hettite remnants in Asia Minor 
which was adjacent to the northern side ; the affinity of the names of 
some Syrian kings to the Aryan language may also be due to this 
3 
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division of the peoples into a northern and a southern group, the 
northern group being Vedic or with affinities to the Vedic culture, 
which had at that time extended far to the west, beyond the borders of 
what is now India. Thus if the Vedic culture is Indian it is not in 
the sense that it developed in what is now India, but in the sense that 
it developed in an area that was India at that time and that at a later 
stage it was preserved in the present day India. 

24. The Rgveda represents the period of intense conflict with 
powerful rivals ; the Yajurveda and the Brdhmanas represent the period 
when the Vedic people had attained supremacy once more on account 
of their culture, the forms of worship, the nature of the gods whom 
they worshipped, and also the relation of the people to their gods. 
The Yajurveda is full of reminiscences about the defeat of the rivals 
through their Yajhas (forms of worship and religious beliefs). We 
do not know who these rivals of the Vedic people were ; they may be 
Sumerians or their successors, the Assyrians. The enemies of the 
Vedic people were later called the Asuras, which name represents 
their supreme god in their own later literature, the Avesta. If the 
beginning of the Kali Era of India, about 3101 b.c., represents the 
date when there was a great king and a great person and a great poet, 
namely, the kings Yudhisthira and Pariksit (his younger brother’s 
grandson), the great Shri Krishna and the great poet Veda Vyasa, and 
when there was also the extermination of the Asuras by Shri Krishna 
and the victory won by Yudhisthira who was Shri Krishna’s friend 
over his rival, and the arrest of the downward fall of the Vedic culture 
in the country, we can consider this as the date following the Yajurveda ; 
and the Rgveda must be put to a period considerably anterior to this 
date. We do not know the date of the beginning of this Rgvedic 
culture. But we can safely place the extent Rgvedic text, at 
least a considerable portion of it, to the period of the ascendency of 
the rival nations, say starting from about 4000 or even 5000 B.c. 
Asura must have been the appellation of the great gods like Varuna, 
Mitra and Savitar in the Rgveda, prior to their contact with their 
rivals, the Assyrians. Asura became the enemy of the Vedic gods 
and of the Vedic people, when they came into contact with the powerful 
Assyrians who got into conflict with the Vedic Aryans and their religion 
and culture. And this is the period that separates the Rgveda from 
the Yajurveda and the Brdhmanas, The available texts of the Rgveda 
record the recollections by the people of that age, of some sort of 
the beginning of their cultured life started by Yama and Manu and 
a large number of wise people and poets belonging to families like 
Ahgiras, Atharvans, Atris and Bhrgus. But we do not know their 
exact antiquity. 

25. If philologists find it reasonable to postulate an Aryan migra- 
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tion from somewhere to India, to explain the linguistic affinities among 
various languages, such a migration must have taken place far far 
in the past, and it has no place in the investigation into th^ date of the 
Rgveda, The culture of the Vedas must have been started in the 
region where the Vedas developed and it may be that the seat of the 
Vedic culture was not confined to w^hat is India at present. During 
the development of the literature now available as the Rgvedic text, 
there were other nations too with their own culture and with their 
own religion, and they were not a barbarous people. They were 
people with a high standard of civilization, living in cities, building 
strong forts, enjoying immense luxuries in their life, possessing immense 
wealth, carrying on avocations like trade and agriculture, and perhaps 
sometimes practising the looting of the wealth of the Rgvedic people 
and lifting their cattle. Who could such people be about or after 
1000 B.c. ? Such rivals can be only prior to 2000 b.c. 

(vi) Aryans and Dravidians 

26. We do not know to which group belonged the people who 
developed the civilization, of which remnants have been discovered 
in the valley of the Indus river ; and their affiliation cither to the Vedic 
people or their rivals must still be investigated till we can come to 
any reliable conclusions. But we know that the Vedic people were in 
contact with a people who spoke the Dravidian Language. The 
Vedic people do not seem to have had much of a friendly contact 
with their rivals, while their relation with the people who spoke the 
Dravidian language seems to have been much more intimate. There 
is no trace of a Semitic influence in the language of the Veda, and the 
Vedic language does not seem to have in any way influenced the 
language of the Assyrians. But there is considerable Dravidian 
element in the Vedic language, both from the point of view of phonology 
and also from the point of view of vocabulary. The advent of the 
Dravidians into India, the development of their civilization there, the 
later invasion of the country by the Aryans who developed the Vedic 
culture and who defeated the Dravidians when the latter had originally 
settled down in the country, and w^ho dispossessed them of their 
holdings and drove most of them into the jungles—this and various 
other theories are myths of historians and philologists that was taken 
advantage of by politicians to bring about mutual jealousy and rivalry 
and even mutual hatred between the people of the north and of the 
south in the country and between communities. No one can deny 
that the languages of the Vedas and the language spoken by the people 
in the south belong to two distinct linguistic families. But the mutual 
affinity between the two languages even in the Vedic times, and the 
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later absorption of the culture of the people who spoke this southern 
language into the common culture of the country along with the culture 
of the Vedic people, both harmoniously blended into a single culture, 
show that even at the time of the Vedas, the two peoples must have 
been living as friendly nations and not at all as enemies, not even as 
rivals. Both of them must have, even in those ancient times, become 
the united Indian nation. One must not shut one's eyes to this 
contrast between the harmonious blending of the culture of the two 
peoples in India, rather in the regions that formed the original home of 
the Indian culture, and the break between the same people who had 
developed the Indian culture and the people who developed the religion 
and culture preserved in the Avesta, 

27. If the Dravidians had come into India from another earlier 
home, that too must have been in the far far ancient past, which has 
no value in determining the date of the Vedic literature. Even at the 
time when the extent Vedic literature was being composed, they had 
become a single nation, what may be styled the Dravido-Vedic people, 
so far as their religion and culture were concerned, though the 
individuality of the languages spoken by the two elements in the nations 
was preserved. If there had been a migration of the Dravidians from 
outside into India, we do not know how long it may take for a migrating 
nation to forget their former home in a foreign land, and for a complete 
break with the sections of the same people left behind. The migra¬ 
tion of the Anglo-Saxons and of the Normans into England has at the 
present time no other value than as a sort of antiquarian curiosity for the 
historians, without any practical value. But the people who migrated 
from Europe into America still preserve a good portion of their former 
life in the matter of their original language and certain aspects of home 
life. It is very doubtful whether the period through which such re¬ 
collections of a past home survives can be accurately measured, so as 
to be of value in historical investigations. 

(vii) Conclusion 

28. We have preserved some sort of chronology in the Purdnas. 

1 do not claim for them any scientific accuracy. They may not be 
so full of details as the chronologies of other nations who have also 
preserved some dates and facts. But there is no reason to reject the 
chronology preserved in India as absolutely of no value for historical 
purposes ; it was continuous and also consistent. There has been the 
chronology of the Assyrians, the chronology preserved in the Old 
Testament and in the Greek literature. Why should we accept every¬ 
thing that is contained in this latter chronology and reject everything 
in the former.^ And after all, there does not seem to be anything 
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fundamentally irreconcilable between the two, so far as the date of the 
Vedas is concerned. A date like 3101 for some point in the develop¬ 
ment of the Vedic literature as a landmark, does not militate against 
the dates found in the remnants of other civilizations. As a matter 
of fact, it fits into such chronologies very well, provided we do not drag 
into the calculations, too much of philology which has little value for 
purposes of estimating the passage of times between events in the 
history of humanity. With the material available for us, we cannot 
do anything more than place this date of the beginning of the Kali 
Era as a good landmark in the history of the Vedic literature, the Rgveda 
being much prior to it and the other Vedas preceding it in a not long 
past. 

29. The beginning of the Kali Era, the year 3101, is a historical 
date, as dependable as any date accepted in history. By that time, 
all the Vedas have been complete in the form in which we have them 
now, including the Brdhtnanas. There was a long break between the 
conclusion of the Rgveda age and the beginning of the other Vedas. 
There must have been some very early period in the history of Indian 
civilization when the founders of the civilization w^ere establishing 
their religion, w^hen Yama and Manu and the great sages like Atharv^an, 
Ahgiras and Atri as the original teachers w^ere giving shape and form 
to the religious beliefs and practices. Then other nations began to 
appear on their borders, who made encroachments into their own 
domain and became rivals to them and enemies to them in their religion 
and also in their secular life. The major portion of the Rgveda that 
we have now belongs to this age. Then there must have been a period 
of decay in their culture and this is followed by a revival and final 
victory over their enemies, further followed by the appearance of the 
texts of the other Vedas. I am not at all suggesting that the Mantras 
found in the Yajurveda belonged to this later period. The explanatory 
passages and the various anecdotes found in the Yajurveda must be 
later than the Mantras of that Vedic text. In the same way, the 
mention of Hell in the Atharvaveda and the worship of the Supreme 
Personal God as Vrdtya found in the same Veda, seem to be of later 
growth. The religion became simpler with the sacrifices also made 
less elaborate, and with many of the forms of sacrifices dropping out 
also. That is why the Yajurveda and the Sdmaveda and the Brdhmanas 
have taken the present form, with prominence to some types of rituals 
and with other forms completely kept out of the purview of those 
Vedas. 

30. I do not know how long prior to the beginning of the Kali 
Age it was that the Rgvedic culture had its start. I cannot say whether 
we have to calculate the intervals between the various stages in decades 
or centuries or millenniums. All that I can say is that this Kali Era 
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cannot be ignored in any kind of calculation of the chronology in Indian 
history. It may be that the dates arrived at by Bal Gangadhar Tilak 
may mark the nearest approach to the correct dates ; I am certain 
that the dates of historians cannot stand scientific investigation. Such 
an early date may have frightened historians in the days of undeveloped 
geology and Biblical lore and racial superiority ; but in the present 
age of calculating time by radiatioa of energy from the sun and in 
terms of light-years and in millions, a few thousands of years for the 
beginning of Indian civilization need not be a cause for any sort of 
nightmare for bold historians, with a vision and with independence 
in judgment. 

31. I propose some rough scheme for the antiquity of the Vedas 
in the following way. The beginnings might have been some 
millenniums prior to 6000 B.c. and the extent texts mostly may be 
put to about 5000 to 4000 B.C., when there was the conflict with the 
enemies, the western civilizations, and their triumph over such 
enemies. The other Vedas and the Brahmamis may be put to the 
period following 4000 B.c. and the arrest of the fall was complete by 
3000 B.c. when the Kali Age started, with Yudhisthira Shri Krishna 
and Veda Vyasa and Pariksit leading the nation. The Brdhmana 
literature could have been continuing for a long time after that. 
During this long time, the southern side and also the western side 
came under the influence of the enemies, and the changed religion 
consequent on such subordination is found in the Avesta, in which 
wc find that Zarathushtra gave a form to the religion. 
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(i) Poets and Families 

I. The Rgveda contains prayers to the various gods in the form of 
poetry. If the Indians of ancient times did not satisfy the curiosity of 
latter day historians by giving them sufficient information about 
historical dates and historical personalities who are only exploiters, 
conquerors and builders of fickle empires, they have preserved for 
us another valuable record in the form of lists of persons who have 
contributed to the wealth of their literature, which they priced far 
more than the achievements of conquerors and the details relating 
to such achievements. They have preserved for us a list of names of 
the great poets who have composed the Rgveda, It is in the matter 
of the Rgveda, among the Vedas, that we appreciate the information 
about an author. The Rgveda is the best among the texts of the Vedas 
from the point of view of poetry. So far as the Yajurveda is concerned, 
they are predominently a collection of short prose formulas utilised 
during the religious worship. These prose formulas have their own 
literary value and literary beauty, in so far as their terseness and 
simplicity and other literary excellences are concerned. The Sdmaveda 
is only the Rgveda in musical notation with some additions. In the 
Atharvaveda also, the subject matter is more important than the literary 
form of the text, and as such the question of the authors does not 
arouse the same interest which the Rgveda can excite in us, in spite 
of the poetical beauties of considerable portions of that text. 

2 . There are three lists preserved for us relating to the Rgveda, 
and they refer to the authors, the metre and the deity to whom the 
prayers are addressed. This list is not perfectly complete, so far as 
the authors are concerned. Some of the pieces are in the form of 
dialogues in the Rgveda, and the whole dialogue must be the composi¬ 
tion of an author ; but according to tradition, the person who speaks in 
that dialogue is taken as the author so far as that particular piece in 
the dialogue is concerned. Similarly, in the matter of the Deity to 
whom the hymns or the verses in the hymns are addressed, many 
pieces are not addressed to any one, being only narrations; 
in a dialogue, the person to whom the verse is addressed is taken as 
the Deity, and in descriptions the subject matter of the description 
becomes the Deity. Thus in a philosophical piece, some Ultimate 
Truth is given as the Deity and in the hymn about the wailing of the 
gambler, the dice are taken as the Deity. 

3. Still in the very large majority of cases, the name of the author 
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Is preserved w ith great care, and we can well take the list as authentic, 
preserved through an unbroken tradition. It has already been said 
prc\ iously that some of the Books of the Rgveday from the second to 
the eiglith, are the compositions of the members of seven families of 
poets. It is generally held that these portions of the Rgveda, familiarly 
styled the Family Books, are the oldest among the Rgvedic hymns. 
Here, the fifth Book, attributed to the family of Atri, contains hymns 
composed by the members of the family of that sage, while there are 
only few hymns composed by the great sage Atri himself. He is one 
of the greatest among the sages known to Indian mythology. 

4. Vi.<vamitra is another among the seven sages to whom the 
Family Books are attributed, and the story that Vi^vamitra was 
originally a king who became a sage and that he was a rival of V^asistha, 
can be traced back to the Vedic times. And Vasistha’s line continued 
to the later days through his son Sakti and his son Parasara (who 
appear in the^^^W^^) and his son Veda Vyasa, who is perhaps the most 
famous sage of the last period in the ancient history^ of India. In 
the case of the Vasistha family, all the hymns found in the Rgveda 
are the compositions of the same person, and there is no member of 
his family who has contributed anything to the Rgvedic literature. 
The sage Kanva appears in Kalidasa’s famous drama, the ^dkuntala. 

5. Can we say that these seven Books go back to the earliest periods 
of Vedic poetry } The very^ fact that a fairly complete collection of 
the pcems belonging to the Families has been secured for inclusion 
in the text that we have at present, in itself is evidence that at the time 
when the redaction was being made, the collection had been quite well 
known and that a good portion had been preserved without loss and 
were current among the people. The text of the First Book too can 
be divided into sections on the basis of the family of the poets, and it 
is certain that at the time of the collection of the poems into the present 
text, only portions of the compositions of the members of such families 
were available. Some of the members of the families constituting 
the First Book are also related to the Families of the Books from the 
second to the eighth and some are not so related; they belonged to 
families known in the Vedas as very ancient, but whose compositions 
do not come within the seven Families. Various attempts have been 
made to draw out some sort of internal chronology of the different 
portions of the Rgveda along different lines and not one of them has 
given any satisfactory results and they all contradict each other. The 
approach that I am now suggesting may lead to a more reasonable 
conclusion ; but this is not the context in which I can expand the 
point, in so far as such a detailed discussion will drag in many technicali¬ 
ties which are outside the scope of this course of lectures. 

6. All that we can say at this stage is that there were many families 
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that produced a long line of very gifted poets, and such poets wrote 
poetry of a very high order that had been the object of veneration during 
many millenniums afterwards. They were all gifted poets as distinct 
from ordinary poets. They were the poets who could have a direct 
vision of the facts of the world as they are, through their poetic intuit 
tion. The poetry that has been preserved for us deals mostly with 
the nature of the gods, and therefore the poets who composed the 
Rgveda are known in tradition as having had a direct and true vision 
of the gods whom they described in the poems. When they offered 
their poems to the gods, they had a true vision of such gods and not 
merely some notions about the gods from earlier literature or from 
earlier people. Such poets arc known in the Vedic tradition as Rsis, 

(ii) ^is were Poets 

7. The R^is in the Vedas are not people who arc supposed to have 
renounced the world, who wear special robes and who live in special 
habitations and for whom there are special rules of conduct. This is 
a later phase in the development of Indian culture. But the Rsis 
in the Rgveda were normal citizens in their private life, who lived 
in the usual homes with their family ; the only factor that distinguished 
the Rsis from the general citizens was their special poetic gift, their 
ability to see things beyond what the general people were able to see. 
As such the word R^is in Vedic tradition came to mean ‘ one who can 
see There are various anecdotes about poets not being able to see 
the truth in their vision and as such were not recognised as Rsis ; later 
they were able to see the gods in their real form and nature, and were 
able to compose poems about gods in their true form. At this stage, 
they were given recognition as coming within the community of Rsis. 

8. There are some more words that mean the same thing, the 
poets of those days. One is Kavi^ which word has retained its meaning 
of “poet’’ even till the present day. This word, like the word Rsiy is 
also interpreted as meaning ‘ one who has a transcendental vision,’ 
Another is Vipra and this word means one who has a vibration (the 
vibration of poetic imagination). The word Rsi later became the desig¬ 
nation of a particular type of people who are supposed to have left off 
all cares about the world and life in it, and who lead a peculiar sort 
of life with special modes of dress (or lack of it), with special kind of 
food and make-up of the body. The word Vipra became the designa¬ 
tion of a particular caste. But the association of these two words with 
the word Kavi shows their original meaning. Thus when we come 
across the word Rp, we should not associate the word with the R^ 
of later days or with the R^s of modern times in India, and similarly 
when we come across the word Vipra^ it shall not be taken as the name 
of a particular caste* This is the position in the Rgveda, The authors 
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of the Rgx eda were only the gifted poets of the time, who married and 
lived a normal life in cities and in villages in their own homes, 

(iii) Poets vs. Priests 

9, The Rm of the Rgveda were not * priests ’ cither. Practically 
in every book written about the Vedic literature there is the word 
' priest ’ used in a very^ prominent way to designate the authors of the 
Rgveda. They are spoken of as having indulged in * hymnology ’ 
as an accessory’ to their sacrifices. Thus we read in the Vedtr Age: 
' Bucolic, heroic, and lyrical elements are not entirely absent, but 
they are submerged under a stupendous mass of dry and stereotyped 
hymnologv’ dating back to the Indo-Iranian Era, and held as a close 
preserve by a number of priestly families whose sole object in cherish¬ 
ing those hymns was to utilise them in their sacrificial cult. Of natural 
outpourings of heart there is not much to be found in the Rgveda, 
for the hymns were part of an elaborate ritual which gradually came 
to be regarded as capable not only of persuading but also of compelling 
the gods to do the bidding of the officiating priests.’ 

10. A ‘ priest ’ is a member of an organisation with certain tests 
for admission and also certain ceremonials for such admission, with 
some gradations of superiority and inferiority, with certain discipline 
and restrictions imposed upon the members, with the right of 
mediation between the people and the gods held as a close preserve in 
the Order. There is no such organisation found in the Vedas. If 
some people helped others in their religious ceremonials, it is by 
invitation and such an invitation was extended on account of their 
learning and knowledge, and not because they belonged to an 
organisation. Such people who assisted others in their religious 
ceremonials, did not leave off their homes and their families and join 
a new Order. Nor were any families separated from others on a 
basis of such religious Order. In the Vedic Age itself it is said else¬ 
where as follows: ‘ On the whole, it is difficult not to agree with the 
views propounded long ago by Muir, that the Brahmanas (far less the 
Kshatriyas or Vaisyas) did not constitute an exclusive cast or race, 
and that the prerogatives of composing hymns and officiating at the 
services of the gods were not regarded, in the age of the Rgveda, as 
entirely confined to men of priestly families. The same thing is 
equally, or perhaps more, true of the minor professions, as the hymn, 
quoted above on p. 346, refers to the father, the mother and the son 
following three different vocations in life.’ The hymn mentioned in 
this citation is : ‘ A bard am I, my father a leech, and my mother is a 
grinder of corn ’. There was no special Order of priesthood, and 
there were no special priestly families. Yet the historians talk about 
the priests, Where are the priests? 
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11. The only ceremonials that can be equated with the admission 
into an Order is the Upanayana, which marks the beginning of a 
formal study under a teacher. But this is a ceremony followed by all 
the families and by all the members of the families. All the latter- 
day three-fold castes follow this ceremony. Neither this intiation 
nor the study of the Vedas and the accessory subjects was confined to 
any special families or to any particular members of the family. Rsis 
are not ‘priests’; Indian religion has never organised an Order of 
Priests. ‘ Priest ’ is the most inappropriate term to translate the Vedic 
word Rsi. The Rsis of a later period in the history of India formed a 
separate group of people ; yet they were not priests. When I deal 
with the works of Kalidasa, I translate the word Rsi by the term 
‘ Sage ’. Those Rsis were the enlightened people, the Buddhas, and 
Buddhism uses the term Rsi in this sense in its literature. In the 
Veda, the Rsis are poets. 

(iv) The Seven Families 

12. Humanity exhibits certain special features at certain special 
periods and in some special regions on the earth. It may be intellectual 
talents producing profound philosophy, it may be artistic talents 
producing music and dance and architecture and other forms of art, 
it may be martial talents producing great warlike heroes and conquerors 
and founders of Empires, it may be scientific talents discovering new 
facts of nature, it may be mechanical talents that produce various 
kinds of machines and instruments that aid humanity in their 
intellectual pursuits and that minimise the labour of the body in their 
life through machines for industry and that reduce distances through 
means of locomotive and other communication devices, it may be 
poetical talent producing some of the wonderful specimens of litera¬ 
ture. It is also found that more than one type of talent appears at 
the same time in the same country and sometimes different types of 
talents appear in different regions at the same time. We do not know 
when and how such talents appear among peoples at different times 
in different countries. 

13. At a very early age in the history of India, there grew up a 
large number of highly gifted poets in India, and the tradition of poetry 
continued in the country for a long time ; though the talent subsided 
in the country, it did not disappear and it left some lasting marks on 
the character of the people; and that is what is called the genius of 
the country. I have already said that there were certain families in 
which many of the poets were born who contributed the major part 
of the poetry known to us and come down to us from that time under 
the name of the Rgveda. It is found that in these families, the poetic 
talent continued for about three generations ; we do not see any more 
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poets. We do not know whether these various families were 
contemporaries or whether they were separated from one another by 
long intervals. We can calculate the relation only between the 
members of the same family and not between families. 

а. Grisamada 

14. The second Book of the Rgveda is assigned to the family of 
Gftsamada. There is some mystery round the personality of this 
poet. In all the lists about the poets of the Rgveda it has been said 
that he was at first a son of Sunahotra of the Family of Ahgiras. Dur¬ 
ing a great Sacrifice, he was caught by the demons and was released 
by Indra. Later, on the advice of Indra, he was born in the Bhfgu 
Family as the son of ^unaka, bearing the name Grtsamada. Thus 
he is also Saunaka (son of ^unaka). 6aunaka is one of the most 
famous Rsis of the age immediately following the Vedic age. He 
is associated with one of the five recensions of the Rgveda, though at 
present we have only the Sakala recension with us; but the other 
recensions are mentioned in w’orks relating to the subject, and there is 
a Siksd work (on phonetics) bearing the name of Saunaka. The 
Mahdbhdraia was recited by a professional Bard to the Sages w^ho had 
assembled in the Naimisa forest under the leadership of Saunaka. 
This Sage is one of the chief connecting links between the Vedic and 
the later traditions. There is one R^i by name Sunahotra in the 
Family of Bharadvaja, who will be spoken of later in dealing with the 
authors of the Sixth Book. There are forty-three hymns in this Book, 
and most of them are from Grtsamada. So he is called the Major 
poet (Amitarsi), 

15. Somahuti of the Bhrgu Family is another poet who finds a 
place in this Book with four hymns. There is no special Book in 
wLich the poems of the Family of Bhrgus are collected, though the 
Bhrgu Family is one of the most ancient in the Vedic tradition. 
Somahuti comes into this Book in so far as both Grtsamada 
and Somahuti belong to the Bhrgu Family. There are many other 
members of the Bhrgu Family coming in the Rgveda as poets. Kurma, 
son of Grtsamada is another poet who finds a place in this Book with 
just two hymns. There is some doubt about the authorship, and 
the two hymns are given as the composition of Gftsamada himself 
as an alternative in the lists. In this way, thirty-seven out of forty- 
three hymns are by Grtsamada and two more are by himself or by his 
son. Four are by another member of the Family. 

б. Vihdmitra 

16. Vi^vamitra is the R^i to whom the next Book, the third, 
belongs. There are sixty-two hymns in this Book. The number of 
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hymns forms the general basis for the arrangement of the Books, and 
the arrangement is in the ascending order of the number of hymns in 
them. In this Book also, nearly all the hymns are the compositions of 
Visvamitra himself. There are a few about which there seems to 
be some doubt regarding the authorship. There is one hymn which 
is assigned to Ku^ika, son of Isiratha, and Visvamitra speaks of him¬ 
self as the son of Ku^ika. He is the father, and Isiratha must be the 
grand-father of Visvamitra. ViSvamitra himself is mentioned 
alternatively as the author of this hymn. Two verses in a hymn are 
assigned to Ghora of the Ahgiras Family. Another hymn is assigned 
to Prajapati, son of ViSvamitra or Prajapati, son of Vak (Speech) or 
to both of them jointly; there is also an alternative statement that the 
hymn is by ViSvamitra himself. Still another hymn is assigned to 
one or the other of the two Prajapatis. The last two verses in the 
final hymn is by Jamadagni. There is one hymn addressed to the 
Sacred Fire known as Vai^vanara, and in this there is one verse which 
is addressed by that Deity to Visvamitra. In this Book is found one 
of the most beautiful songs of the Rgvedo, a dialogue between Visva¬ 
mitra and two rivers. I will deal with this hymn in a later chapter 
when I deal with Nature in the Rgveda. Visvamitra was at first a 
K§atriya and a king, and he became a Rsi, This story about Visva¬ 
mitra continues in the later mythologies of India also. 

(\ Vamadeva 

17. The fourth Book belongs to Vamadeva. There are 58 hymns 
in this Book, and according to the basis of the arrangement of the Books 
this should have come as the third and the Book of Visvamitra should 
have been the fourth. But the difference is only very little, just 
four hymns, and yet the great Gdyatrl verse, recited by all the Hindus, 
comes in the Visvamitra Book; it is probably for this reason that the 
Book of Visvamitra is given the precedence. In this fourth Book also, 
nearly all the hymns are by Vamadeva. There is one hymn by 
Trasadasyu, son of Purukutsa and another by Purumijha and Ajamilha, 
sons of Suhotra. Suhotra belongs to the Bharadvaja Family of the 
sixth Book and there is also Sunahotra of the same Family associated 
with Suhotra in that Book. One hymn is a dialogue among Indra, 
Aditi and Vamadeva. Vamadeva had attained full enlightenment 
even when he was in the womb of the mother. He decided that he 
would not come out through the natural channel and would come out 
through the sides of the mother. The mother was terribly frightened 
and she prayed to Indrani (wife of Indra) and to Aditi (Indra's mother). 
Indra and Aditi went to the place and there is the dialogue among the 
three. The first three verses in another hymn is assigned to Indra, 
whose form the Poet Vamadeva took, or to Vamadeva himself. 
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d, Atri 

18. In the above three Books, it is found that the entire collection 
is made up of the contribution of a single poet, with a very few poems 
from related persons. Now when we come to the fifth Book, the 
situation changes. The Book is assigned to Atri. But Atri himself 
does not appear as a prominent poet. The poems are mainly from 
the members of the Atri Family, Usually, it is the main poet whose 
poems are placed in the beginning of a Book. Here, Atri the poet 
from whom the Book takes its name, comes only much later and the 
number of hymns assigned to him is also not very much. There 
are, on the other hand, a large number of poets of the Atri Family who 
make their appearance here. There is a poetess Visvavara getting a 
place in this Book. Some other poets like Dharuna and Prabhuvasu 
who belong to the Ahgiras Family, Gauraviti son of Sakti, and 
Samvarana son of Prajapati also find a place here. There arc eighty- 
seven hymns in this Book of which only fourteen hymns are by Atri 
himself. The rest are mainly by the members of his Family, and 
there arc a few poets who have other family names also. Thirty-six 
poets of the Family of Atri have contributed their compositions in 
this Book. 

e. Bharadvdja 

19. In the sixth Book, which belongs to Bharadvaja, there arc only 
seventy-five hymns as against eighty-seven of the previous Book. As 
such this sixth Book should have come prior to the fifth Book. But 
this rule is not absolutely kept up. Practically the entire Book is the 
contribution of Bharadvaja himself; there arc only a very few poets 
of his family coming into the picture. Suhotra and Surahotra of the 
family also have made their contributions with just two hymns each ; 
but they have made their contributions in another Book, as was already 
mentioned in dealing with the second Book. Nara, Garga and Rjij^va are 
other members of his family with their small contributions. Vitahavya 
of the Angiras Family comes as an alternative to Bharadvaja in one 
hymn, and 6arhyu son of Brhaspati is another poet who finds a place 
in this Book; Bharadvaja is himself a son of Bfhaspati. 

/. Vasisfha 

20, The entire seventh Book is by Vasi^jha. As against the fifth 
Book in which Atri is only one among the many poets in spite of the 
fact that the Book bears his name, in this Book, there is no other poet 
at all, so to speak, Vasistha’s son i>akti comes in for a single Quarter 
in a verse, and some sons of Vasisjha also come in, in one hymn. 
There is also Kurma of Angiras Family with one hynm. 
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g. Kanva 

21. The eighth Book is a miscellaneous one. Mainly the Book 
contains the contributions of the poets of Kanva Family. Kanva 
himself comes rather rarely, and certainly he does not come in the 
beginning as is the case with the poet whose name the Book bears. 
In the second half of the Book, there arc many poets of other Families 
also coming in rather frequently. One is not sure why this Book is 
called the Kanva Family Book. 

22. The name Kanva is well known in the Sakiintala of Kalidasa. 
Here the names of other poets also are familiar in later literature. 
Besides Kanva, there is Kasyapa son of Marici, and there is Marica 
(son of Marici) in the last Act of the Sakuntala ; Kanva is known as 
Kasyapa in the drama. There are some interesting parallel names. 
Kanva has his son Praskanva. There is a Medhatithi and a 
Medhyatithi, and there are also Devatithi, Brahmatithi and Nipatithi. 
There is a Gosukti and an Asvasukti. There is a Pustigu and 
a Srustigu. Manu Vaivasvata, the progenitor of the human race 
comes as a poet here ; there are two other Manus in the ninth Book. 
Sasakarna (having the ears of a hare) and Irimbithi are rather strange 
names. There arc some poets of the Bhrgu and Ahgiras families 
appearing in the second half of the Book. There are 103 hymns in 
this Book. 

(v) Other Books 

23. The first Book is a sort of miniature Family Book. There are 
many poets who do not come into the Family Books and the Book is 
arranged on the basis of authors. It starts with Madhucchandas, son 
of Visvamitra of the third Book who is followed by his son Jeta. Then 
there is Medhatithi Kanva, who comes in the eighth Book also. One 
cannot say why some of his poems were kept away and brought into 
this Book. Sunahsepa is an adopted son of Visvamitra and his sweet 
poems come in the first Book and not in the third. Hiranyastupa 
belongs to the Angiras Family, which P'amily has no separate Book. 
Kanva comes after him; but this Kanva has no poem of his own in 
the eighth Book, though it belongs to his Family, Kanva is followed 
by Praskanva, his son, and he had a hymn in the eighth Book also. 
Savya of the Angiras Family, Nodhas of the Gotama Family, Para^ara 
son of Sakti who is himself the son Vasistha, Gotama son of Rahugana 
and Kutsa of the Angiras Family come after this, with Kasyapa Marica 
(in a half verse) and a group of five poets with one hymn, intervening 
in the middle of the poems of Kutsa. The poet Kaksivan son of the 
mystic poet Dirghatamas makes his appearance, followed by his father 
Dirghatamas himself. Agastya is the next important poet in the first 
Book. 
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24. In the ninth and tenth Books, there are many poets coming. 
The nintli Book is entirely devoted to Soma and the tenth Book is 
of a very miscellaneous nature. Most of the poets had already appeared 
in the first eight Books also, and there are a few poems in which the 
author cannot be specified, being dialogues. Some philosophical 
hymns like the Purusa Siikta, the Hymn on Creation and the Hymn 
of Hiranya-Garbha have fictitious poets as authors like the Great 
Narayana, Prajapati and Hiranya Garbha son of Prajapati respectively. 

25. The poets form Family Groups. In the same Family, we 
do not sec more than three or four generations like Kusika, Visvamitra, 
Madhucchandas and Jeta, or Vasistha, 6akti and Parasara. 1 may 
mention here that according to Indian tradition, Veda Vyasa is the 
son of this Parasara. We cannot say that the Families thrived and the 
poets wrote poems at the same time ; it may be that there have been 
great differences in point of time between two Families in which such 
great poets were born. Ahgiras and Bhrgu are ancient Sages. But we 
know little about the age of the poets who are their descendants, whose 
compositions are included in the Rgveda collection. 

(vi) A Chronicle of Poets 

26. I have not known of any one who has follow^ed the line 
of approach through the authors to determine the relative antiquity 
of the various parts of the Rgveda. When the same poet appears in 
two Books, w^e cannot say that the poems in the two books belong to 
two different ages. And we cannot also say that the names of poets 
are fictitious and have no foundation. When authorship is not known 
and when only the piece is known, as in the case of the dialogues, the 
presumption is that the pieces are ancient and not of a later day. 
Thus, how^ can w^e say that the dialogue between Urva^i and Pururavas 
and the dialogue between Yama and Yami and the dialogue among 
Indra, Indrani and Vr§akapi (a Monkey that was a favourite of Indra 
whom Indrani punished) arc not old ? The description of the Wedding 
procession also seems to be old. Philosophical hymns, especially the 
hymn on Creation, too give an antique appearance. And they are 
all in the tenth Book. In the first Book also, the poets are ancient, 
relatively more ancient than those whose poems are collected together 
into what are called Family Books (second to eighth). In the ninth 
Book, there are various ancient poets. 

27. We have about three hundred names when we think of the 
poets who have given us this rich heritage of Rgvedic poetry. The 
historians complain that Indians have no sense of history. If they 
did not have any sense of historical values, why did they preserve the 
names of so many poets ? There is no lack of historical sense in ancient 
Indians. They had different values. What modern historians call 
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history did not have much value in the eyes of the ancient Indians. 
To the historians, kings and wars and conquests and empires and 
exploitations and revolutions are what should be called ‘ history of 
man To the ancient Indians, the life of man is what should be 
called the content of history, and poets are the best historians. Poetry 
is history. It is this history and the chief historical characters that 
wc find in the Rgveda, Thus the Rgveda is the best history because 
it is high class poetry. 

28. Which is the other country in the world of which we know the 
names of so many ancient poets ? Let us try to count the number of 
poets in the world known to have lived prior to a millennium before 
Christ. I know that in the Assyrian records there are some fascinating 
stories that can be called good poetry ; but they do not come up to 
what can be accepted as among the first class literature of the world. 
I can think of the Gdthds of Zarathushtra as what must be counted 
among the best literature in the world. But where is the specimen 
for which you will be able to count on the second figure ? We sec 
only a blank. But when we come to India, here we have a list of about 
three hundred poets who lived far earlier than any poet of the world. 
Even the most hesitant historian, however unwilling he may be to 
assign an early date for the beginning of the Vedas, cannot help conced¬ 
ing a date anterior to a thousand years prior to Christ for the Rgveda, 
I will not claim a position among the best in world literature for some 
parts of the Rgveda; but there arc portions in that literature that can 
compare with anything that is accepted as good literature in any other 
language of the world, old or new. Both in content and form, the 
Rgveda can supply specimens of very good poetry of various types. 

29. We have such a large number of poets. But the entire collec¬ 
tion of all the poets known is a small one compared to what is called 
poems of other languages in modern times. There are poets who have 
contributed only a single poem to the collection. There is no poet, 
so to speak, who has made a contribution of more than a hundred poems. 
Perhaps Vasistha is the only poet who has contributed more than a 
hundred poems in this collection ; others whose poems form the major 
part in some of the Family Books remain with about fifty poems, or 
round about that figure. Certainly the number of poets must ha\'e 
been far more and the volume of poetry too, must have been 
immense. 

30. The description of the wedding procession is not continuous; 
there are breaks. In the dialogues, we do not have any information 
about the situation in which the dialogue took place. It is not stated 
definitely who spoke and when and to whom and why, Wc have to 
infer such details. But in the originals, there must have been some 
clue to such tilings. Perhaps they are parts of dramas. What the 

4 
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characters spoke alone remained; what the author had written about 
the details have been lost. 

31. During the big Rituals and the festivities associated with such 
Rituals, there must have been occasions when new poets were allowed 
to recite their compositions before the assembly of learned people 
and of poets. That is what is called a Vidatha. To be able to address 
that Vidatha is one of the most coveted privileges of the people, as 
is clear from the frequent references to that honour in the Rgreda. 
There is also frequent reference to new poems that are addressed to 
the gods at the Rituals found in the Rgreda. It must be such poems 
that are accepted as worthy of preservation that are included in the 
extent Rgreda collection, and such poems are what were recited at the 
Rituals. 

32. When we consider the question of the authors of the Rgreda, 
there are other problems also that face us, besides the small number 
of poems available in comparison with the incredibly large number of 
poets whose names have been preserved for us. The same verse is 
found in the compositions of two poets, and sometimes the passage 
occurs as refrain, even when the poetic pieces belong to different 
poets. I'he same passage or part of poem is adapted to difierent 
contexts, having varying metres and varying themes. Sometimes, 
there is an alternative, whether it is by this poet or by that poet. Some¬ 
times passages are assigned to more than one poet. All such points 
have been taken note of by ancient students of the Vedic literature 
and they have given their own explanations. I’hcy may not satisfy 
us. What is of importance to us is the fact that the points have 
created some doubts in the minds of ancient students also; their 
explanations to justify the fact are not of the same importance to us. 

33. The age of such great poets passed away. The change was 
known to ancients. They regretted the change that had come over the 
situation in the country. They tried to understand the poetry of that 
bye-gone age. In Yaska’s Nirukta, we find a note of pathos when he 
refers to the eclipse of those great poets who could see the gods directly 
and be in personal communion with them, and he expresses his sense 
of gratitude that even that much had been bequeathed to posterity. 
This tradition of a great, brilliant bye-gone age in India continued in 
the country; they call it the Golden Age of India, what they termed 
the Kfta Yuga. There was a decline through two more periods of 
the history of the country, the Treta and the Dvdpara Yugas. 
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(i) The Beginnings 

1. The religion of the Vedas is the oldest religion that has continued 
to our day. There were other religions contemporaneous with this 
religion; historians assert that many of the ancient religions known 
from antiquarian records must have preceded the Vedic religion, 
and that the Vedas came into existence at a comparatively late date. 
I have already expressed my doubts in an earlier lecture about the 
problem of the ‘ Aryan Migration ’ into India and also of the late date 
assigned to the Vedas by historians. Apart from this, we have to 
distinguish between the date of the Vedas and the date of the beginning 
of the Vedic religion and civilization. All scholars who have written 
about the Vedas have unanimously stated that there is no evidence 
at all for the migration of the Vedic people from an outside land to 
India, found in the Vedas themselves; on the other hand the general 
tendency of the Vedic literature is to suggest that the people wdio 
developed the literature had been living in the country for a long time. 
The extant Vedic literature is not the earliest specimen of literary 
growth in India ; they are rather the last phase of a long literary 
growth and also of a civilization that had a long past behind it. 

2. It is generally said of the Vedas and of the Vedic religion and 
also of the Hindu religion of later days that the religion doe > not centre 
round a person, as do other religions like Islam and Christianity and 
Buddhism. It is said that the Vedas arc eternal, that they are God- 
made, that there is no ‘ person ’ to whom the texts could be traced as 
their author. As a matter of fact the position is not much different 
from what it is in the case of the other religions also. The basic text 
of Islam was revealed to the Prophet by God, according to their religious 
belief. The basic texts of Christianity and of Buddhism contain much 
matter that form the very words of the founders of the religions, and 
such words represent the message of God or the l>uth as revealed 
to the founders. 

3. The fact of impersonality attached to the basic texts of the 
religion is not a characteristic feature of the Vedic religion or of later 
Hinduism. Even in Hinduism, the exact import of the term ‘ im¬ 
personality ’ is not quite definite. The Mfmamsd, the systems of 
Vedanta^ the Nydya-Vaiie^ika, the Sdnkhya and the Yoga systems 
of philosophy in India, and also the Paurdnikas (those who expound 
the beliefs taught in the long religious epic poetry), all have their own 
notion about the nature of the Vedas. The Vedas are just there and 
the sages have been able to see the Vedas in their vision. The Vedas 
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are there, but God taught them to the sages, d'he Vedas are the 
words of God. These are some of the views expressed in the diflerent 
systems of thought in India. 

4. In the Vedic tradition itself, there is mention of the authors of 
the Vedic texts. The names are very often mentioned in the hymns 
themselves very clearly. The authors composed the hymns just as a 
carpenter makes a beautiful chariot, 'rhey make new hymns follow¬ 
ing the traditions of the ancestors. I'hese and various other statements 
show that the hymns were, according to the authors, composed by 
the sages to propitiate the divinities. But all poetry addressed to the 
gods, is not Veda. It is only such poetry as are composed after the 
author had a direct knowledge of the form of the god, that are included 
in the Vedas. The Vedic traditions preser\c such a conception of 
Vedic poetry. And this latter is what is meant by the ‘ revealed 
nature ’ of the Vedas. The most that could be said about this ‘ im¬ 
personality ’ assigned to the Vedas, in the Vedic time itself, is that the 
poets considered themselves as media for the \ edic poetry to flow 
and not really as the fnakers of the Vedic poetry. In the Vedic texts 
themselves there is not even the slightest hint that God had anything 
to do with the production of the Vedic poetry. I'he assignment of the 
Supreme as the author {Rsi) for some of the hymns of the Veda is of 
later date, when those w'ho arranged the Vedas and systematised 
the study of the Vedas, had to assign some deity, some metre and some 
author for all the Vedic hymns. The Rsis (poets) who composed the 
Vedas had no more intimate relation to the text of the Vedas than the 
Prophet of Islam had w'ith reference to the Qoran or Jesus had with 
reference to the messages of the God uttered by him and preserved 
by his disciples, the Apostles, or Buddha had with reference to the 
w^ords uttered by him to his disciples as representing the Truth w^hich 
had been revealed to him in his ‘ awakening \ and preserved by his 
immediate disciples. And the Vedas had that relation to a person 
or persons. It is not the doctrine of ‘ impersonality the doctrine 
of the ‘ revealed nature ’ that characterises the Vedas, as distinct from 
the basic texts of other religions. 

5. Nor is it a fact that the religion does not centre round a person 
as its founder, the first person who had the Truth revealed to him 
either by God or through a process of ‘ awakening ’. There is a 
person w^ho is the founder of the Vedic religion. And that founder 
had also some others associated with his work. It has been said in 
the available texts of the Vedas that Yama first saw the Path, that he 
w^ent over to that ‘ region beyond ’ and that others followed him and 
continue to do so. Yama rules over that region. The great God 
Varuna is also there. He is the God specifically asociated with Yama 
as being in that region, whom the pious persons going there would 
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meet. I am not sure of the exact significance of this choice that has 
fallen on Varuna. Perhaps he was always there and Yama was the 
first mortal who could contact him in that region beyond. Varuna 
is the great God who lives in a big palace with many pillars, as an 
emperor. 

6. Manu is the first man who gave a form to the religious rites that 
were continued by the people later. He is the father of man. There 
are also many sages who could go to that region, who enjoy life there, 
like the Ahgiras. Various early sages are mentioned by later poets 
of the Vedas, as having composed similar hymns to propitiate the 
gods, with whose poems the gods were pleased. They had also been 
performing the rituals, and such rituals propitiated the gods. The 
rituals were continued by later people. The essence of a religion is 
not that it prescribes some moral codes for the conduct of man ; it 
teaches some region beyond the world in which we live, to which man 
goes by following the ways of life prescribed by that religion. Yama 
must be given the position of having first seen and revealed to humanity 
the region and the path to that region. Manu and the ancient sages 
were associated with Yama in this work of founding a religion. 

7. We do not know when Yama first saw that region. We know 
nothing about the historical side of this foundatio?t of the Vedic religion. 
We know the time when the Prophet of Islam lived; so is the case 
with Jesus ; the dates of Buddha and of Zoroaster, have also been more 
or less accurately determined from historical sources. But no evidence 
is available to make any calculation regarding the date of Yama. Yama 
is a person who founded the religion of the Vedas; but he is not a 
historical person. There is no historical king mentioned as associa¬ 
ted with him ; there are no political events recorded during the time 
when he lived or first saw the Path to that region beyond. We know 
only his religion and not much about him except that he is mentioned 
as the son of Vivas vat. While we know the historical begiiming of 
the other religions, the Vedic religion has no historically known 
beginning. 

8. In the other religions, the founder was exalted above all other 
persons ; he dominated the religion and the religion became sub¬ 
ordinate to the founder. This led to the necessity of postulating a 
view that true religion and moral life started among humanity at a 
particular point in the history of man, and the person who started the 
religion and the particular way of moral life taught in the religion, was 
worshipped for helping humanity by the establishment of that religion. 
But the Vedic tradition followed a diflFerent course, Manu who was 
the brother of Yama, both being the sons of Vivasvat, was the father 
of humanity and he also established the rituals and the codes of life 
for humanity. Thus the religion is conceived of as having started 
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along with the appearance of humanity in the world. There is no 
period in the history of humanity when there was neither a religion nor 
a set of codes for moral life. 

9. The religion of Yama the founder, was followed up by humanity 
that came after that founder. They also followed him to that very 
region to which he for the first time went. There was no worship of 
the founder by otlicrs. ^J'hcrc was only a worship according to the 
lines prescribed at that time, as leading to that region along the path 
by which Yama first went there. The religion became more important 
than the founder of the religion. That is why the religion did not 
centre round the personality of a founder ; it is not because there was 
no such founder for the Vedic religion. 'Fhey remembered the 
founder in later times. People worshipped the gods according to a 
certain prescribed line and tried to be in direct and personal com¬ 
munion with the gods and they did not subordinate themselves to 
the founder as the one person who alone could be in direct communion 
with the God. And there was no such ‘ One God ’ cither. 'Phe 
people worshipped the gods of the world and not the God of the world. 
When people were in direct and personal communion with the gods, 
there was no occasion for determining what the ‘ Will of God ’ is, 
what the ‘ Message of God ’ communicated to humanity through the 
Founder of the religion, is. In this way grew up the tradition of a 
large number of sages wdio could have the direct vision of the gods, 
who could communicate to their disciples the true nature of the gods 
by means of their poetry. It became a religion of the people. The 
religious practices did not split up into different schools, the religious 
tenets did not break up into different sects. There was only a Vedic 
religion and a Vedic tradition, free from Schools and free from Sects. 

10. The tradition of the Veda did not necessitate the postulation 
of a period in the history of humanity w^hen there w^ere men but when 
there was no moral life. There w^as no earlier religion also with w^hich 
the Vedic religion could come into conflict. There was no ‘ One 
God ’ and no ‘ One Messenger ’ of that God. The founder did not 
stand on the path and say ‘ Only through me \ Every one walked in 
freely and enjoyed the happy life in that region in the company of 
that founder, of the great God Varuna who was already there and of 
the sages who were associated w ith the first discoverer of the path and 
who had already gone there. These are the points of difference bet¬ 
ween the Vedic religion and the ‘ Historical Religions ’ of later days. 

(ii) The form of worship 

11. The Vedic religion consists of the worship of the many gods 
in the world. They offered various objects in a fire which they kindled 
and they also praised the gods through their songs. Attempts have 
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been made to determine the nature of the gods whom they worshipped 
so that the form of the worship too could be determined more specifi¬ 
cally. Such attempts have been made even in very early times in the 
history of the interpretation of the Vedas in India. There are various 
speculations about the nature of the gods whom the people worshipped 
and about the significance of the worship to propitiate the gods, even 
within the early texts of the Vedas. Thus the Brdhmanas and the 
Upanisads are full of such speculations. 

12. Yaska the earliest among the commentators of the poetry of 
the Rgveda in a systematic way, says that there is only one divinity and 
that there are three divinities as aspects of that One, situated in the 
three regions of Earth, Atmosphere and Heaven. Then all the gods 
are grouped under these three heads. They are respectively the groups 
of Agni (Fire), of Vayu (Wind) or of Indra, and Surya (the Sun). 
About Agni and Sur\^a, there is no difficulty ; their relation to the 
objects of Nature is very plain. Indra of the atmospheric region is 
identified with a divinity that wields the thunderbolt and that breaks 
up the clouds to let the rain water to flow. Many of the gods that are 
classified as coming within the one or the other of the three groups 
can be identified with some visible aspect of Nature. Thus Dyaus 
is the sky and this word is found in Greek in the form Zeus and in 
Latin as the first part of Jupiter. Savitar is the Sun and Usas is the 
Dawn. Parjanya is the rain god and Maruts are the storm gods. 
The rivers and the earth arc also there.among such divinities. 

13. It is generally held by scholars that the Vedic religion is a 
religion of Nature worship. Attempts have also been made, especially 
by Hillebrandt, to reduce all the gods of the Vedas to aspects of the 
Sun and the Moon. His theory is not at all convincing and 
few scholars have accepted his classification of the gods into Sun-gods 
and Moon-gods. But the general theory of Anthropomorphism has 
been accepted by nearly all scholars who have written on the subject. 
Here also there arc great difficulties. Except Agni (Fire) and Savitar 
(the Sun) and U§as (Dawn), there is no major deity whose identity 
with an aspect of Nature is clear. According to the clarity of the 
identification of the gods with some object of Nature, they have been 
classified as transparent, translucent and opaque. At this stage all 
that I can say is that ‘ Nature worship ’ as the religion of the Vedas, 
does not satisfy the needs of a critical study of the problem. Even 
the identification of Indra, who covers nearly a third of the Rgveda^ 
with thunder and cloud, is not at all satisfactory; the great gods Varuna 
and the Alvins cannot be equated with any aspect of Nature. Visnu 
and Rudra are other such important gods. 

14. The relation of Agni (Fire) and of the Sun-gods (Savitar, 
StSrya and Mitra) with the objects of Nature, is clear. The people 
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worshipped the gods by offering oblations in the fire ; they also prayed 
to the gods with the songs which they composed. We can safely say 
that offerings in the fire and prayers to the gods formed the chief factor 
in the religious rituals of the Veda. I'he Sun-gods are more intimately 
related to prayers. The songs are directly addressed to the gods, or 
they are addressed to the gods when they are propitiated through the 
offerings in fire. 

15. The people offered ghee {Ghrta or clarified butter) in the fire 
to propitiate the gods. Fire is spoken of as inviting the gods to the 
place of worship or as carrying the oblation to the gods. The gods 
are spoken of as eating the offerings through fire as their mouth. The 
offering of ghee in fire is very often mentioned in the Rgvedic songs. 
This must have been the most important article ofi'ered to the gods. 
It blazes up the fire. 

16. On special occasions, Soma was pressed and its juice was 
offered in the fire. 'Die process must have been very elaborate, and 
many people must have been associated with this ritual. It cannot 
be a daily ritual. The juice of Soma is mixed with other ingredients 
like Yava (barley), Payas (milk) and Mudhii (honey). 'Fhe Soma 
creeper was pressed between two stones and the. juice was strained 
through a sieve made of wool. Large quantities of the juice must 
have been prepared. The flow is compared to that of rivers and the 
vessels in which the juice is collected arc compared to an ocean. 
Animals were killed and their flesh was also ofl'ered to the gods. 
During these offerings, they also sang songs in praise of the gods. 
There are many songs in praise of the Soma also. 

17. There is no evidence of the people having worshipped any 
idol. Some scholars have found some evidences; they are too weak. 
There does not seem to have also been any permanent temples for 
the worship of the gods. The very fact that the passages from the 
Rgveda are not associated with the idol worship of the later phases 
of Hindu religion, shows that at the time when the literature grew up, 
there was no system of idol worship current among the people and 
that there were no temples also. The fire must have been kept in a 
part of the home, and the daily and periodical worships were conducted 
in the homes. It is only in the case of elaborate forms of worship 
like the Soma-sacrifice that special places were temporarily erected 
for the conduct of such complicated forms of worships which could 
not be managed in a simple home. In such worship, various people 
were associated and the names of many such associates in the worship 
are found in the songs of the Rgveda, 

18. The Rgveda is arranged, in its present form, according to the 
deities to whom the songs are addressed and also according to the 
authors who composed the songs. The form of the worships at which 
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the songs were utilised had no bearing on the internal arrangement 
of the Rgreda ; as such we get little information about the nature and 
form of the various kinds of worship practiced at that time, in that 
text. But there arc later texts in which we find mention of the 
occasions when the various songs are to be employed, and from this 
we can have some idea of the kinds of worships and ceremonials that 
were current at that time. There are some evidences to show that 
some at least of the songs are utilised in such ceremonials for purposes 
which could not have been the original purpose when the song was 
actually composed. But such cases are few. There is no reason to 
believe that there had been any wide deviation in later times from the 
practices of the early Rgvedic days, in the matter of the form and 
nature of the worship. 

19. Although the Rgveda is not arranged according to any order of 
the forms of worship, the Yajurveda is found in some such order ; 
so is the Sdma Veda. There is a theory that the ‘ Priests * of the Vedic 
days were inventing new forms of worship and were also investing 
such forms of \\ orship with new values of a mysterious nature, which 
created awe in the minds of the common people and which ensured 
the superiority of the ‘ Priests ' and their hold on the common people. 
Whether the forms of worship became more and more complicated 
or whether on the other hand, they became simpler and simpler as 
time went on and whether many forms that were current in earlier 
times were dropped in later times, is a problem which has yet to be 
discussed and settled. Here 1 want only to state that what we find 
in the later texts do not represent a more complicated system of worship 
in comparison with the earlier and simpler forms. Besides the Yajur¬ 
veda and also the Brdhmana texts, which latter are also arranged on 
the basis of the order of the forms of worships, there are still later 
texts relating to the forms of worship coming within what are called 
the auxiliary texts of the Vedas (the Veddngas). Here there are two 
sets of texts relating to the rituals and one set relates to secular life. 
The former two sets of texts deal with the rituals of a purely religious 
nature, what are called the Srauta forms of worship (what relate to 
the Sruti or the Veda) and also domestic rituals relating to various 
sacraments performed in the homes ; this latter is called the Grhya 
(relating to the grha or home) form of worship, or sacrament. 

(iii) The Isfi 

20. It is not possible to give any clear description of the various 
rituals or sacraments in this course of lectures. But I can mention 
the important ones, and give also some idea of the nature of such worship. 

21. After the student finisheshis studies and returns home he 
marries and he becomes a house-holder with his wife and his son. It 
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is at this stage that he starts on his forms of religious rituals. The first 
thing to do is to collect the sacred fire in which he has to perform the 
rituals. The fire made at that stage is kept kindling in the home until 
his dealh. This is called Agriyadhfwa or making the fire. 

a. Agnyddhdna 

22. 'rhe Agnyddhdna is a simple ceremony lasting only for two 
days, preparatory to the Isti This ceremonial is performed by people 
of different communities in different seasons. Thus Brdhmanas do 
it in the Spring {Vasanta) season and the Ksatnyas in the Summer 
[Grlsma) season ; the Autumn (^arat) is the season for Vaiiyas and 
the Rainy season (Varsd) is for Rathakdras or carpenters. There is 
nothing as yet to show that the Vcdic people had been divided into 
hereditary classes. It is more likely that the division is made on the 
basis of the profession of the indi\'iduals. What is important is that 
the ceremony is performed not only by the Brdhmanas, but also by 
the Ksatriyas and the Vaisyas. Not only this, the Rathakdras (car¬ 
penters who make the chariots) are also assigned a season of their 
own for the performance of this ceremony. Thus it was a ceremony 
performed by all the communities within the nation. It must also 
be said here that the gods known as the Rbhus belonged to this last 
class, and they were the sons of Sudhanvan. 

23. The fire is to be set up in three places, one called the Ahava- 
niya and another the Gdrhapatya. ITe former means ‘ that fire in 
which offerings are to be made ’ and the latter means ‘ the fire that is 
the lord of the home To the south of this latter is placed another 
fire called the Daksina (southern), lliey have their places made, in 
the form of a round, square and half-moon respectively. The fire 
is made by friction of two pieces of wood. I'he places are made ready 
on the first day and the fire is produced by friction early in the morn¬ 
ing on the second day. They sing Sdmart chants when they drill one 
piece of wood over the other. This fire is set over the place for the 
Gdrhapatya one. The fire is addressed to with words containing 
the names of their ancestors which names differ for different people, 
like Angiras, Bhargava and Manu. At this stage also Sdman chants 
are sung. Then a piece of the fire is taken to the Ahavaniya place. 
There is need for the presence of a horse during this ceremony, both 
when the fire is produced and when it is fixed in the respective 
places. Lastly the Daksina fire is also lighted in its place. The 
K^hatriyas prepare a fourth fire called the Sabhya or what relates to 
the Sabhd or (Royal) Assembly, and at this stage there is also a gamb¬ 
ling with dice. 

24. In this fire, the house-holder performs the ceremony called 
the Agnihotra or offerings in the fire. This is done daily, and twice 
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every day, both early in the morning and in the evening. It is milk 
that is offered in this daily ceremonial. 

2c;. This Agnihotra (offering in the fire) is performed by the 
householder every day. When he has to go away he takes leave of 
the fire and when he returns, he goes to the fire to give his greetings. 
During the absence of the house-holder, his wife looks after the fire. 

1 ). Darsd-Purnamasa 

26. On the New Moon {Daria) and Full j^Ioon {paurnarndsi) 
days, he has to do a more elaborate ritual called an h^i (sacrifice). 
It is from the root yaj (to sacrifice) from which the words Yajna and 
Yaga also are derived. Yaga is far more elaborate than hti, though 
etymologically both mean the same. The day before the actual ritual, 
the calf has to be tied back from the cow, so that the cow gives suffi¬ 
cient milk for the ritual next morning. For this, the house-holder 
cuts a twig from a Paldsa tree ; this is how the Yajurveda begins. 
'Fhe first sentence there is what is to be recited when he cuts the 
twig. He tics the calf with a rope. The next day there are many 
preliminaries as a sort of preparation for the actual ritual. Rice has 
to be prepared for the sacrificial cake {Puroddsa)hy husking and pound¬ 
ing it; and then preparing the cake, attending to the fire altar, strew¬ 
ing the altar with the sacred grass {Barhis), the wife of the house¬ 
holder looking at the clarified butter {djydveksana) etc., form such 
preparatory ceremonies. The main ceremony consists of laying the 
fire-wood to kindle the fire, recitation of certain hymns (called the 
Sdmidhem), offering the clarified butter, enumeration of the names of 
the ancestors, invoking the gods through the fire who brings them to 
the place and the choice of the invoking official for the ritual; then 
ghee (clarified butter) is offered to the fire that is kindling with the 
sticks placed on it. There is the propitiation of various gods includ¬ 
ing the sacrificial food {idd). Ghee (clarified butter) is again offered 
to the Fire and to Soma ; this is followed by the offering of the clari¬ 
fied butter and the sacrificial cake (already prepared) to various gods. 
The last item is an offering to the Fire as Svi^takrt (the maker of what 
is very beneficial). The officials partake of the cake that remains, 
fee is given to those who have taken part in the ritual, and various 
hymns are chanted during this part. The grass that had been strewn 
on the Altar is put into the fire. The sticks that were placed around 
the fire are also put into the fire. 

27. There is a slight difference in the ritual if it is on the New 
Moon day or on the Full Moon day ; but they are of a very minor 
nature. This ritual is the type for various other small rituals knowm 
as /fjff. Here people from outside the house-hold also have to parti¬ 
cipate in the ritual and that shows that all people in all the families 
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could not luwe been performing the ritual on all the New Moon and 
all the I'ull •Moon days. The fact must be that all people had only 
the ordinary worship of the Fire in the home and the performance of 
the special rite for the kindling of the Fire ; the performance of 
this ritual at the New Moon and Full Moon days were restricted to 
some people and not to all. 

r. Other Isiis 

28. There are three rituals (called Istis) performed thrice a year, 
each at the end of every four months. They are the Vaisvadeva in 
the Spring, the Wirunapraghasa in the Rainy season and Sdkamedhas 
in the Autumn season. In each, trees that bear buds at that time are 
used to indicate the season, and plants that begin to shoot at that parti¬ 
cular time are used for strewing at the altar. Offerings are made to 
various gods. 

29. Agrayatia is another Isti performed when there is the harvest, 
rice is used in Autumn and barley in Spring. Then there are various 
other kinds of Istis modelled on the New Moon and Full Moon day 
Istis, It is not possible to give any detailed descriptions of these 
rituals as part of such a brief treatment of the Vedas. It has to be 
done in a separate treatment of the rituals of the Vedas, as an inde¬ 
pendent book. 

(iv) Yagas and Sattras 

20. There are rituals in which animals are offered. In the great 
Soma Yaga (Worship of Soma), which will be dealt with soon, there 
is an item in the form of offering animals. There arc other rituals in 
which the animal sacrifice is the chief item and not a subordinate 
item as in the Soma Yaga, The Nirudhapasuhandha is one such 
animal sacrifice. Here the form of the ritual is that of the New Moon 
ritual; but instead of clarified butter, they offer an animal. A goat 
is offered to Indra and Agni (Fire) or to Surya (Sun) or to Prajapati 
(The Lord of the people). In other animal sacrifices, other animals 
are offered, like an ox or a sheep. In some other sacrifices, a large 
number of animals and birds are offered. Owl, hare, dove and others 
are offered to some gods. A black dog is offered to demons (Rak^as ); 
it can be also an ass or some wild animal known by the name of Tarakm, 
Some animals like a dog and a bad boar and a vicious ram are considered 
as unfit for sacrifice. There are various preliminary rites before the 
main rite, like cutting a tree to make a post to tie the victim for the 
sacrifice. The erection of the post in its proper place and various 
minor details connected with this are all described in the texts dealing 
with the rituals. The killing of the animal, cutting the various parts 
for offering in the fire, the various instructions given to those who 
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are engaged in killing the animal, the various sacred formulas that are 
recited at various stages and such items are very complicated. Various 
parts of the animal are offered to various gods. All the people who 
take part in it eat a part of the remnant of the animal after the offering. 

31. In all such rituals the wife of the performer takes a very pro¬ 
minent part. It must also be noted that the wives of the gods are also 
invoked to the sacrifices. They are invoked by individual names 
like the gods, and they are also invoked collectively as ‘ wives of the 
gods like the collective invocation of the gods. 

32. We do not know how many of the animal sacrifices of which 
we find descriptions in the texts, have actually been practiced in the 
days of which we have records. Most of them may have been con¬ 
tinued in the memory of the people and preserved in the texts, while 
they might have dropped out from actual practice. Perhaps AVrw- 
dhapasubandha is the only one that had been practiced, and the others 
have only a theoretical value. Tlie point has to be considered whether 
in the time of the VTdas of which we have records, the people were in¬ 
creasing the number of such rituals and making them more and more 
complicated with mysterious meanings attached to them, or whether 
the people were coming out of the complicated mass of rituals and 
establishing themselves in some rituals of a simpler nature, avoiding 
the offerings of all sorts of animals and restricting themselves to a few 
higher class of animals. 

a. Soma Yaga 

33. Soma Yaga is the most important grand ritual, as distinct from 
the small rituals (called Istis) that has continued in the historj^ of the 
nation, and that has come down even to the present day. This is the 
type for many other rituals. Many of them dropped out from actual 
practice ; and if some of them were continued, they underwent many 
changes and many forms of simplifications in course of time. Thus, 
there are rituals in which Surd (alcohol) is to be offered to the gods, 
and of course to be partaken of by those who are engaged in the ritual; 
alcohol, in such cases is offered with Soma juice or as a substitute for 
the Soma juice. In many of them that were continued, the actual 
use of alcohol dropped out and some kind of artificial preparation 
mixing milk with salt or some such thing, took the place of the real 
alcohol. But the Soma Yaga continued without any change and still 
remains in vogue. 


/;. Aguistoma 

34. What is termed the Agni^toma ritual (propitiation of Fire) is 
the type for the various kinds of rituals in which Soma is made use of 
as an offering. This must have been the most important ritual among 
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the Allans oi a ver>- remote past and it has continued in the religion 
o{ Zoroaster also as Hama-Yasna. Soma is offered three times a 
day, in the morning, at noon and in the evening. The whole ritual 
Vasts tor a tew days, and it starts on the New Moon or Full Moon day 
and is performed in the Spring season. One of the most important 
items in a Soma Yaga is the offering of an animal. 

35. Many people feel hurt when it is said that there had been 
offerings of animals performed by the people in the time of the Vedas ; 
they say that such an interpretation takes away irom the purity and 
dignity of the sacred texts. But we cannot ignore the fact that there 
are statements and indications to show that animals were offered to 
the gods at such rituals, if we take the words and passages to mean 
what they mean in the language. The position taken up by the 
tradition of the interpretation of the texts has been that words and 
passages must be interpreted in a direct and straightforward way, as 
far as possible. It is only when the passage leads us to untenable 
positions and absurdities or when the passages contain self-contra¬ 
dictions that we have to resort to any other form of interpretation to 
avoid such defects. Further, if there had been no animal offerings 
given to gods in those early days, then we have to find out when the 
practice started. People have given up meat-eating and it is rather 
difficult to reconcile this change in the national habits with a theor}' 
that when there had been no offerings of animals at religious rituals 
at an early stage, it was started at some later period in the history of 
the nation. All texts relating to Vedic interpretation declare that, 
however unpleasant it may be, killing of animals at such rituals must 
be taken as a part of the religious ritual and as such consistent with 
their notions of Dharma (virtuous life) in which killing is a sin. 

36, The ritual is very elaborate. Steps must be taken many days 
in advance for the start of the ritual, for the preparatory items. The 
people who are to take part in the ritual must be invited and chosen ; 
the place for the erection of the sheds for the performance of the ritual 
must be determined and procured, sometimes with a request to the 
king. The chief performer of the ritual has to be consecrated (it is 
called Dtksd). The consecration lasts for many days. The Soma 
has to be secured. Soma is brought to the place of the ritual with great 
pomp and symbols of honour. The various altars are also to be made. 
There are many persons who participate in the ritual, sixteen in number 
in four groups. The performer of the ritual, the chief of those who 
participate in the ritual, the wife, the son and the grand-children of 
the performer : all go in procession, each taking the hand of the other, 
and verses are recited at this procession. This grand procession 
precedes the oifering of the animal. Preparations of the cakes, with 
the preliminaries of husking and pounding of rice, pressing of the 
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Soma, mixing it with water, and innumerable other items have to 
be performed with various details regarding the person, the time, the 
vessels and their number etc. There are a few days on which only 
Soma is pressed and offered, and the killing and offering of the animal 
is only on one day. At the termination of the whole ritual, lasting 
for a few days there is the final Bath. There are many other rituals 
with slight differences, modelled from this Soma ritual. 

VUvajit 

37. VUvajit is a form of ritual very often mentioned in the texts ; 
in this the person who performs the ritual gives away all his wealth 
as fee. Vrdiya Stoma (the propitiation of the Vratya) is an interest¬ 
ing ritual, 'rhere are four of them. The exact significance of the 
ritual is the subject of discussion by various scholars and there are 
various views regarding it. It is supposed to have some relation to 
people who have dropped out of the regular community and who 
desire to re-enter the community. There is a ritual known as Gosava, 
in which wanton incest forms an important item. It is also said tliat 
it was not performed and that only very rare cases are recorded of 
its having been practiced. 

d, Vajapeya 

38. Vajapeya is another interesting ritual. It lasts for a few days. 
'Fhere are feats in archery and horse-race as items in this. Along 
with Soma, alcohol is also offered. Offering of animals is also a part 
of this ritual. The name means Alcohol {Vdja) as drink {peya). 
Vdja means only vigour. But since alcohol is so, 1 take this as the 
real meaning. The exact meaning is not quite definite. People 
differ in their interpretation. This is performed by Brahmins, 
K^atriyas and VaUyas, Thus it is a national ritual. The ritual must 
have been continued to recent times, and the name ‘ Bajpai ’ shows 
its popularity, the name meaning ‘ one who has performed the 
Vajapeya ritual 

e. Rdjasuya 

39. Rdjasuya is another ritual, which, by its very name, is known 
to be a ritual to be performed by the kings. Rich garments and gems 
play an important part in it, as it should be. A gambling with dice 
is a part of the elaborate ritual. We may note that in the Mahdbhdrata, 
there is a gambling ; but it is after the Rdjastlya and not as a part of it. 

/. Asvaniedha 

40. Aivamedha or Horse Sacrifice is perhaps the most interesting 
ritual in the whole of the Vedic literature. It has a great historical 
importance besides its cultural importance. It continued to be 
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practiced till very recent times, the last known in history being per¬ 
formed by the King Jai Singh of Amber, who performed it in the 
beginning of the eighteenth century. Indian history records a few 
other earlier kings who had performed the ritual as a symbol of Imperial 
power. Both in the Ramayana and in the Mahabharata, there is the 
incident of a Horse Sacrifice performed by Shri Kama and by 
Yudhisthira. It seems also to have some sort of philosophical symbo¬ 
lism. The Brhadaranyaka I panisad starts with this subject. 

41. A horse is let off under guard and it should wander about 
freely without any enemy capturing it; the horse should return with¬ 
out having suffered any molestation. It is only then, when all the 
countries have accepted the overlordship of the owner of the horse, 
as indicated by not molesting the horse, that the king can perform this 
ritual. Kalidasa mentions such a ritual in his drama, the Mdlavikagni- 
miira, as performed by Pushyamitra. In the Raghuvamsa also, there 
is the reference to a ritual in which Indra stole the horse and Raghu 
chased him and fought with Indra. Indra granted the fruits of the 
ritual without the ritual having to be performed, as a reward for 
Raghu’s heroism. 

g. Other Rituals 

42. There are many rituals that last for many days. The available 
literar\" material about them is not much and they do not seem to 
have been performed frequently. There are some rituals that last 
for many years, thirty six, up to even a thousand. One wonders how 
people could have performed a ritual for a thousand years. I’he 
Bhdgavata Purdna speaks of such a ritual lasting for a thousand years, 
being performed by the Sages assembled in the Naimisa forest to 
restore the practice of Vedic rituals that enabled the people to go 
to heaven at a time when such rituals became unpopular at the 
beginning of the Kali Yuga (the dark age of Indian mythology). 
Kalidasa mentions the performance of Sattras in some places in his 
works. In the Raghuvamsa, it was said that the celestial cow' that used 
to live in the hermitage of Vasistha was in the abode of Varuna, who 
was performing a long Sattra. In the ^dkuntala the sages in the 
hermitage of Kanva started a Sattra w^hen the great sage himself had 
gone on a pligrimage and the demons wxtc creating obstructions 
to it; so they requested the king to go to the hermitage, stay there for 
some days and protect the ritual. 

h. Sautrdniani 

43. Sautrumani is a very interesting ritual. Some semblance of 
this ritual is being performed even now. But they do not make use 
of alcohol, which is the material for offering at this ritual in the place 
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of Soma in some other important rituals. This lasts for many 
days and is very complicated in its ritual. 

/. Agnicayana 

44. The Agnicayana or piling of the Fire is another important 
ritual which can be performed only by those who have already per¬ 
formed the Soma Yaga. 'Fhere are many other kinds of rituals of 
which wc get some sort of description in the texts dealing with the 
subject. 

45. Fhere arc three kinds of rituals relating to the Vedas. One is 
the set of Isfis, like the New Moon and the Imll Moon worship. This 
set of worship is performed in the home; the neighbours come to the 
assistance of the chief performer. 'I'hen there are the Yagas, which 
are performed outside the home, and for which special places are 
erected. 'Fhey last for some days. Soma and other things are offered 
to the gods ; there are also animal offerings. Both hti and Yaga 
mean worship, derived from the root Yaj (to worship). Then there 
are the Sattras. 'The exact distinction between a Yaga and a Sattra 
is not quite clear. 'Fhe number of days cannot be the distinguishing 
factor. I think that while in a Yaga, there is a chief performer who 
invites others to help him in the worship, in a Sattra there is only a 
co-operative worship by a large number of people with their wives. 
'Fhcre is no fee paid at Sattras and all the people participating in it 
suspend their own rituals during the Sattra. 

(v) The Domestic Ritual 

46. Apart from the forms of worship mentioned in the above 
section, there are certain rituals which arc of the nature of sacraments 
at the various stages in the life of a person, starting from the birth and 
ending with the disposal of the body after death. They are rituals 
meant to produce some purification of the person, as distinct from the 
rituals of the nature of the worship of the gods. 

47. But there are some rituals coming under this category, which 
are of the nature of worship, and not sacraments. The daily offering 
in the fire performed by every householder, and by his wife during 
his absence, is brought under the category of Domestic Ritual. I'hen 
there are the five forms of worship, (i) to the Gods, (2) to the Dead 
Ancestors, (3) to the Elementals, (4) to Brahman^ and (5) to Man. The 
first has already been said, which is in the form of the daily worship 
of the Fire. The worship of the Elementals is in the form of the 
offerings placed on the ground for the various Elementals, and the rest 
of the materials is offered to the Dead Ancestors. The recitation 
of the Vcdic text is what is called the worship of the Brahman. Recep¬ 
tion to distinguished guests is the worship of Men. All these five 

5 
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kinds of worship have to be performed by a householder. They 
are the Pahca-maha-Yajms (the five great worships). 

a. Early Sacraments 

48. Then there are tlie various sacraments. Puthsavana is the first 
of such sacraments. word means the birth of a male child, or 

helping the birth of a male child. The purpose of the ritual is to see 
that the child born is a male. This is performed in the fourth or 
fifth month after pregnancy starts and is a simple ceremony of the 
husband placing the twig of a banyan tree in the nostrils of the pregnant 
wife, after it has been pounded by some one. There is also the offer¬ 
ing of some cooked food and smearing ghee (clarified butter) on the 
body of the wife. The next ceremony is the Simantonnayana (the 
parting of the hair). Simania is the line parting the hair into two 
halves on the head, and the formation of this parting line is the essence 
of the ceremony. I'his is performed only for the first pregnancy. 
There is Jdtakarma or the sacrament at the time of birth. These 
rituals are very simple. 


b. Naming ceremony 

49. Ndmakarana (making, rather giving, a name) is the really 
important ceremony after birth. Two names are given, one of which 
is used only for religious rituals and the other is used for secular pur¬ 
poses. The former is not made knoivn to others ; it is kept a secret 
to a small family circle, to be used only for some special occasions of 
a religious nature. With the name is added the appellation Sarman 
for Brahmins, Varman for Kshatriyas, and Gupta for Vaisyas, There 
is a ceremony for the first taking out of the child from the house. 
The child is allowed to look at the sun. This is about the fourth 
month after the birth. In the sixth month, the first feeding ceremony 
is performed for the child. It docs not mean that the child is starved 
till then. The child has its milk from the mother. This is the time 
when regular food is given to the child, like cooked rice and other 
things, with salt and other flavourings. Here meat is also given to 
the child, and the different kinds of meat given on this occasion is 
held to have different effects on the child like quickness by giving 
fish, holy brilliance by giving partridge, oratory by giving another kind 
of fish and so on. 


c, Cuddkarana 

50. The first cutting of the hair and the formation of the tuft 
are done at another ceremony. The tuft is shaped and the other 
parts of the head get a shave with a razor. The ear has also to be 
bored for wearing the ear-ring. All these things are performed early 
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in the life of the child, preparatory to the initiation of the child into 
the Vedic study. There is a ceremony of shaving the face and cutting 
the nails at a later stage, when the studentship is over. 

d, Upanayana 

51. The first real sacrament is the initiation into the study of the 
Vedas. The student must have already received some elementary 
education at home and there is another small ceremony for the initia¬ 
tion into this preliminary study at an earlier stage. The real initiation 
into study, which is the study of the Vedas under a teacher, is at the 
age of eight for a Brahmin, eleven for a Ksatriya and twelve for a 
Vanya, The age can, under special circumstances, be raised to 
sixteen, twenty two and twenty four respectively. The initiations 
shall not be delayed beyond this age. The ceremony of initiation 
is rather an elaborate one. A few^ people are needed to assist at the 
ritual. The father tells the child that from that time he has become a 
Brahmacdrin (one dedicated to the study of Brahman or Veda), that 
he should perform the ceremonial sipping of water before his rites 
and at every ablution, that he should start performing some Vedic 
rituals, that he should not sleep by day time and that under the guidance 
of the teacher, he should study the Vedas. During the course of the 
study in the home of the teacher, various rituals have to be performed 
to mark different stages in his study. He has a special costume, with 
a stick of the Pahlsa tree, with the skin of a black antilope and a girdle 
of grass. 

52. It does not mean that the child is an exile from his home for 
the period of his study and that he does not sec his parents or receive 
their affection. There arc holidays and there are also long vacation 
periods. The life may be hard from our standards of the modern 
times. But the students were happy and contented and they had 
various recreations. Even some daily routines like going to the 
gardens and collecting the twigs for fuel to be used in the sacred fire, 
and grass also for the ceremonials, give them some sort of diversion 
in their life. They could move about with freedom and there was no 
feeling of bodily mortification through the seemingly hard life in the 
home of the teacher. And they were not far away from their own homes. 

e, Sndna 

53. The close of the period of study is marked by a ceremonial 
‘ Bath *, when the student has his shave of the face and cutting of the 
nails and he also wears an ear-ring after the ‘ Bath After the comple¬ 
tion of his studies, many restrictions about food are removed; but 
such relaxations start only a few days after the termination of the 
study. Later he can start eating meat and drinking alcohol. 
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/. Marriage 

54, After the return of the student from the home of the teacher 
marked by the ‘ Bath \ the youth should marry. Remaining a bachelor 
is not permitted according to some of the texts. But custom has 
given permission to people to remain a bachelor for life. In the 
marriage, the family, intelligence, personal appearance and other 
factors count much. There is absolutely no mention of the prepara¬ 
tion of horoscopes and of the comparing of horoscopes for marriage 
between the bride and the bride-groom. There is some sort of trial 
mentioned in the text, in which clay balls are placed and then they 
are asked to choose from them ; the choice indicates the character 
and disposition of the party. There are elaborate rules regarding 
the name of the bride to be chosen as the companion, the number ot 
syllables in the name, the sounds that appear in them, the meanings 
of the names and other points. 

55. During the wedding ceremony, a sacred Fire is lit for the ritual 
and this fire is carried to the home of the bridegroom, and the couple 
attend on this fire, keep it burning, give offerings in it and worship 
it. Of course, the wedding ceremony takes place in the home of the 
bride ; then after the ceremony, the bride accompanies the bride¬ 
groom to the home of the latter. In the Rgveda^ there is a 
very interesting hymn in which the procession to the home of the 
bridegroom is described. The gifts which the bride receives, the 
companions that go with her, the benedictions given to her by the 
elders and other things in that hymn are very charming. 

56. The above are the chief sacraments administered to a person 
from the time he is born up to the time w^hen he becomes a full citizen. 
There are various minor ceremonies which I have not even hinted. 
They speak of the sixteen sacraments ; they also speak of the forty 
sacraments. But the really important ceremonies arc the initiation 
into the Vedic study, the termination of that study by a ceremonial 
‘ Bath ’ and the marriage. There are various sacraments prior to the 
initiation into the Vedic study, which are of a preparatory nature. 
They speak of the ‘Four Stages' in the life of a citizen, the stage of 
Studentship, the Stage of a Householder, the stage of a Forest- 
Dweller and the stage of Recluse after Renunciation. The Vedic 
system of civic life know only tw^o stages, that of a student and that 
of a householder. The distinctions mentioned above regarding the 
different castes, regarding their names and the age at which initiation 
into Vedic study should take place, also do not seem to be Vedic, 
In the Vedas there had been no caste system. There had been only 
a difference in professions and a classification of civic functions. There 
was no hereditary classification of the citizens on the basis of profes¬ 
sion. 
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(vi) Death and After 

57. When a person dies, there is an elaborate ritual for the disposal 
of the body and to allow the Self of the ‘ Departed ’ to go to the further 
abode. The Rgveda gives very insufficient material to form any 
definite view about the nature of the Self and its future after death. 
There are a few hymns in the tenth Book of the Rgveda where there 
is some evidence to enable us to form some opinion on the point. 
The various parts of the Person are asked to go to various places and 
to various objects : the eye to the Sun, the breath to the wind and he 
himself to go to heaven and earth or if he so desires, to the waters, and 
to live among the plants. But this does not seem to be the real view. 
It is more on account of the relation, even visible to eyes, of the various 
parts to the respective elements that such an invitation is made. The 
person goes to the heaven, and there he has his own body. They 
have the same names as when they had their life on earth, and they 
have the same enjoyment. Yama was the first to see that region 
beyond and to go there, and he rules there as king. The imperial 
Varuna is there and also many of the great sages of old ; they all enjoy 
life there and those who go there later also have the same life of immense 
joy. They have drink and food and music. We know nothing of 
the place where wicked people and people who have not earned their 
claim for heaven will have to go. There is no mention of a Hell in 
the Rgveda ; it is mentioned in the Aiharvaveda and in later Vedic 
texts. Is it extermination for them, if they cannot go to heaven ? 

58. The body was burned after death and there is an elaborate 
ritual for this disposal of the dead body. There is a view that burial 
was also practised in those days as an alternative to burning. In one 
verse the mother earth is asked to receive the dead. Does this mean 
that the body is only buried and not cremated ? Equally uncertain 
is the question of the practice of the burning of the widow along with 
the body of the dead husband. The widow is asked in clear terms to 
depart from the place where the body of her husband has been disposed 
of in the fire. The husband's brother is to take charge of her. There 
seems to be some indication that at times, she became the wfife of the 
brother of her former husband. The passages are too few and their 
meanings are also too uncertain for us to arrive at any definite 
conclusions on the matter. 

59. When a man dies, he is escorted to heaven by some of the gods. 
It is also hinted that they go to heaven by a chariot, and sometimes it 
is also said that they fly on their wings to go to that place. They go 
there by the Path of the Fathers. There arc two Paths often 
mentioned, and the other Path is the Path of the Gods. Yama has 
two dogs who watch the gates to heaven. They have four eyes; 
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they have broad nose; they have brown colour with streaks of other 
colours. They wander about. The Self after death is urged to go 
past the dogs in haste ; I do not know why, there being no indication 
that they are dangerous. They are also mentioned as messengers of 
Yama, the king of heaven. There is no indication that they distin¬ 
guish between the good and the bad souls, permitting only the good 
ones to go to heaven, as is mentioned in the Avesta, 

6o. There are evidences to show that the dead soul does not 
immediately go to heaven and enjoy life there along with his own 
ancestors and others who had previously gone there and also along 
with the ancient sages and the gods ; it takes time before he becomes 
an * ancestor’ of that category. There is a distinction between a 
Preia (who has departed) and Piiar (the ancestor). For one year 
after death, certain ceremonies are performed for the sake of the 
departed, and this ceremony is different from the ceremony performed 
for the dead ancestors annually after the first year. The survivors 
perform such ceremonies to enable the departed {Preia) Spirit to go 
to heaven, and then they continue the ceremony to keep them in heaven. 
The offerings are given only to those who have attained the status of 
‘ Ancestors ’ {Pitar) and not to those who are only the ‘ departed ’ 
{Preia ); it is only the former who are invoked along with the gods and 
the sages during religious cermonies. The souls of the dead persons 
are never objects of fear, and they never haunt the dwellings of men 
or molest the living. This is in conformity with the nature of the 
gods in the Vedas. 

61. Whether the souls of the dead had a return to this world is 
a point that will be dealt with in the lecture about the philosophy of 
the Veda. The general belief among scholars is that this theory of a 
return to the earth for a future life (transmigration of the soul) 
developed only at a later stage. 

62. The nature of the gods and their relation should form part 
of the description of the religion of the Vedas. But the question of 
the gods will be dealt as separate topic in another lecture. 

(vii) Antiquity of the Vedic Religion 

63. In the Vedic texts, what we find is the closing stages of the 
development of a religion and not the beginnings of a religion that 
was getting more and more complicated through the activities of 
‘priests’. In the texts of the Rgveda and the Atharvaveda^ we see only 
insufficient evidence of the exact nature of the religious rituals current 
at that time. They are not ritualistic texts. They are poetry that 
grew up at a time when religious worship formed a very important 
item in the national life. Such grand religious rituals were the 
occasion for festivities and also for sports and games, for competitions 
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in intellectual equipment and poetic talents. The fact that there is no 
elaborate description of the rituals in the Vedic texts is no proof that 
such rituals did not exist, that such elaborate rituals developed only 
at a later stage. We must judge the facts from indications and sugges¬ 
tions and not from actual occurrences, 

64. Various persons have to participate at the elaborate religious 
rituals. Each such functionary has a special designation and they are 
formed into certain groups also. The names of many of such func¬ 
tionaries and functions are found in the available text. From this 
what we have to conclude is that the system existed, not that the system 
existed in a simpler form as found actually in the texts. Some of 
those functions and functionaries appear in the Iranian tradition also. 
Thus Isfi (a variety of rituals) has its Iranian counterpart in Isti of 
Avesta, Ahuti (offering of oblation) is found in the Avesta as Azuti. 
The Vedic Hotar is the Avestan Zaota. The Arestan Yasria is the 
Vedic Yajna, The terms denoting an agent at the ritual having a 
specific function, are evidence of the fact that the rituals provided for 
some function to all of them and that for that reason, the rituals must 
have been rather elaborate even at that time (I do not use the expression 
complicated with reference to the rituals). I give below some such 
terms. 

65. Rtviji (a functionary in general), Hotar (who invokes the gods 
with the recitation of the Rgvedic poems), Adhvaryti (who actually 
performs the various items at the ritual), Udgdtar (who sings out 
the Soman songs to propitiate the gods), Brahman (the poet), Purohita 
(the leading figure at the ritual, who is kept in the front rank or who 
holds an eminent place among them), Polar (who purifies, perhaps 
the Soma), Prasdstar (who is to recite songs of praise), Avayaj (w^ho 
does not appear with the same designation in later ritual, perhaps an 
indication that the rituals were getting more and more simple), 
Agnimindh (who kindles the Fire), Grdvagrahh (who handles the 
pressing stones), Nestar (who handles a vessel of the same name at 
the ritual) and Upavaktar (who is to speak out from near the altar), 
are some of the functionaries employed at a ritual, as found in the 
text of the Rgveda, Nearly all of them continued the same function 
with the same designation in later times. 

66. There are many terms indicating different types of rituals 
found in the Rgveda, Atirdtray Gfhamedhfyay Divi^th Purvdhutiy 
Praydja and Anuyaja^ Pravrj\ Brahma-savay Sattray Savanay Sahasra- 
sava and Soma-parvany are terms indicating rituals or items at rituals. 

67. AjyOy Iddy Karambhoy GharmUy Dhdndy Pakti, PayaSy Pitu, 
Purodasuy Prk^ay PrayaSy Sarpi^ and MadhUy are varieties of articles 
offered at the rituals as oblations. Terms like HaviSy Havyay Ahutiy 
Savana (with Prdtaty Mddhyandina and Trtiya varieties), and Tiro- 
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ahnya, arc terms relating to the offerings of the different kinds of 
oblations. 

68. Various articles utilised as implements at the rituals are also 
mentioned in the Rgveda, Among them are : Vedi (the altar), Barkis 
(the grass, strewn on the floor for the gods to sit on), Idhna and Samidh 
(the fuel), Jukil and Darvi (Ladle), Sruc (spoon), Gharnia (heating 
vessel), Grdzan (Pressing stones), Adri (Also stones), Uhlkhala and 
Musala (Mortar and pezzle), Trar (Skin, of ox), Pavifra (Strainer), 
Amatra (Some kind of vessel), Kalasa (also a vessel), Kosa (a vessel), 
Camasa (a vessel), Camii (a vessel), Drona (\\ooden vessel) and Cam 
(vessel with oblation in it). There are different kinds of vessels, 
differing in material, shape and purpose, used at the rituals and most 
of them are found mentioned in the Rgveda. 

69. There is frequent mention of new poems composed at a ritual, 
following ancient traditions. Not only arc songs composed and sung, 
rituals are performed according to time-honoured practices, as had 
been performed by a large number of ancient Rsis. They speak of 
the Path or Mode of the ancients. 

70. The Brahma^m texts explain the rituals in which the Vcdic 
texts are to be employed. The contents of the Brdhmana texts are 
continued in the ^rauta Sutras and in still later works dealing with the 
rituals. If the ‘ Priests ’ had been inventing newer and never rituals 
and making the rituals more and more complicated, we would have 
expected some reflection of this process in the later texts. But what 
is it that w^e find in the later texts in actuality ? 

71. The Aitareya Brdhmana of the Rgveda contains forty chapters 
divided into Books of five chapters each. The first 16 chapters deal 
with the Soma Ritual called Agnisfojna. Two chapters relate to another 
ritual named Gavdm-ayana and the next six describe the Dvddasdha 
ritual. Eight chapters following this deal vith Agnihotra, perfomed 
by a householder after he has kindled the Sacred Fire. The last 
eight chapters relate to Rdjasuya (Royal Rituals, performed by kings). 
In content, the Text and the Brdhmana of the Yajurveda do not diflFer 
from the Brahmana of the Rgveda. They all deal with the same 
rituals; the difference is in the aspects of the rituals taken up for des¬ 
cription in the Brdhmanas. 

72. The whole text of the Yajurveda and the Sdmaveda, is arranged 
for the purpose of the ordinary rituals. Not a single addition of a 
ritual is found in the Brdhmanas, besides what is found in the original 
Texts. This shows, if anything, that the Texts were arranged in the 
present form at the closing stages of the development of the Vedic age 
to preserve some of the rituals among the many, when their religion 
and culture had to face serious oppositions from their enemies who 
attempted to destroy their culture and their religion. The later gene- 
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rations had recollections of ancient days when the Aryans had been 
performing many more rituals. But they had all fallen off from the 
life of the people in course of time. 

73. The simple rituals (or rituals in a simplified form, perhaps) 
like the Kindling of the Sacred Fire, and the New-Moon and the Full- 
Moon rituals and a few others of a simple nature, and the more import¬ 
ant Soma ritual alone survived the dangers which the Vedic people 
had to face. Agnicayana, a rather elaborate ritual also continued. 
Various Sattras that last for long periods became historical curiosities 
known only in Purattic tradition. Even the royal rituals like Rdjasilya 
and Asvamedha dropped out, and in historical times, the number of 
cases of a king performing an Asvamedha can be counted on one’.s 
fingers. Rdjasuya completely went of usage. We know of it only 
from the Purdnas and not from historical records. 

74. One thing is certain. 'Fhe age of the Vedas do not represent 
a period of intense activity in the form of elaborating new'er and newer 
rituals. That was a period of an attempt at preservation when the 
people were faced w’ith grave dangers to their culture and to their 
religion. The people knew of forms of rituals that were being per¬ 
formed by ancient people represented by Yama and Manu and Angiras. 
They w'ere trying to continue them, at least as many of them as they 
possibly could. 

75. I'he rituals were occasions for national festivities, and they 
kept the whole nation as a united people through this culture. When 
there w'ere dangers, when there w'ere rebels, the occasions for the per¬ 
formance of such rituals have necessarily to become less and less 
national in characters. Then such rituals became the function of a 
part of the nation. When the uniting force of the cultural bonds 
began to get feeble, the nation also started on a course of disruption. 
Division of the people on the basis of avocations developed into caste 
distinctions. The Vedas were not the foundations of caste system; 
caste system grew up in the grave-yards of Vedic civilization. It is 
not the promoters of the Vedic w'ays of life that instituted the caste 
system ; the enemies of the Vedic civilization brought about the grow'th 
of the caste system. 

76. In the Mahdbhdrata and in the Rdmdyana and in the works of 
great poets like Kalidasa, attempts were made to revive the spirit of 
the Vedic civilization. But the forces opposing the Vedic spirit were 
too strong. Schisms in religion and conflicts in social institutions 
were consequences of the weakening of the Vedic civilization. They 
became permanent factors in Indian life. 
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(i) General 

I. At domestic rituals like the New Moon and the Full Moon 
worship, and at grand festivals like the Soma Yaga (the Soma Worship), 
the Vedic people invoked a large number of gods to come to the place 
and to accept their offerings in the fire and their songs of praise. Some¬ 
times they offered only songs without any oblations. The Vedic 
people did not worship any Supreme God. The Vedic people were 
not unaware of the fact that all the various gods whom they invoked 
were really representations of a single One. It was only a difference 
in aspects, and as such a difference in name. All the gods had some 
great qualities; power, brilliance, wisdom, friendliness, protection 
against enemies, liberality and bestowal of immense wealth and granting 
of happiness in life, and the various other divine qualities are common 
to all the gods of the Veda. They all carried strong and glittering 
weapons and rode in brilliant chariots drawn by horses or other 
animals. They came to the earth in such chariots to be present at 
the worship of the devoted people and partook of their offerings and 
took joy in their songs. They were the friends and companions of 
men. Men were never afraid of the gods. Wrath and terror are not 
the main features of the gods, though to the enemies of civilization they 
were terrible. 

2. As already said, there is no Supreme Godhead. As such there 
is no Creator of the world, nor is there the One who controls the 
world. There are some gods who are spoken of as having given a 
shape to the world, as having fixed the earth and heaven. The world 
has its ‘ Order which is eternal. It is called Rta in the Veda. The 
gods are born within this moral order, they know the moral order and 
they protect the moral order. They were themselves subordinate to 
this moral order. The Vedic people know the world as being regulated 
by such an eternal and perfect Order. Man was subject only to such 
a Law, and they were within this Law along with the gods. Man did 
not have to obey the caprices of any personal God. 

3. Various theories have been put forward in modern times by 
scholars regarding the problem of gods in the Vedas. It is held that 
in the Veda, there is a progression from a multitude of gods to a single 
god and then to a unity of the world (polytheism to monotheism and 
then to monism). It is the transit from polytheism to monotlieism 
that is designated ‘ henotheism ’ ; this term was first applied by Max 
Muller. According to this view, there is no specified Supreme God 
in the Veda ; but a god among the multitude of gods is taken up, and 
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for the time being he is raised to the position of the highest god. In 
so far as there is seen this tendency in respect of various gods, each 
being taken up for the purpose of worship as the highest god for the 
time being, Max Muller has called this tendency ‘ kat-henotheism \ 
Whether there was a real progression from polytheism to monotheism 
and whether this tendency marked the stage of transition from the one 
to the other, is itself a doubtful point. 

4. Attempts have been made to arrange the text of the Rgveda on a 
chronological basis, taking up the problem from various points of 
view, like the grammar, the metre, the religion and the philosophy that 
can be detected in the text. Not one of them in itself has given a satis¬ 
factory result and each is in conflict with the other. It is not possible 
to say that the portions where there is the full-fledged polytheism and 
the portions with this tendency of henotheism or kaUhenotheism and the 
portions with the monotheistic tendency come in successive chrono¬ 
logical order. It cannot also be said that monism came last in this 
chronological progression. These various tendencies are found 
throughout the text, all interspersed, and it is not possible at all to 
disentangle them and to separate them under distinct classes on the 
basis of religion. There has never been a Theism in India until very 
recent times in the history of the nation. Thus there is no Mono¬ 
theism either. India never worshipped a personal god. Indians 
contemplated upon the ‘ One Reality ' which is of the nature of Sup¬ 
reme Intelligence, as reflected in the various gods. There were only 
personal gods and never The Personal God in India. What we find 
in the Rgveda is what we find in the Rdmdyana and in the Malta- 
bhdrata and in the various Purdnas (religious epics) that are off-shoots 
from the Mahdbhdrata, Monism goes back to the earliest times in 
Indian thought; after the Mahdbhdrata Age, there had been only a 
decadence, a deterioration, in the religion of the country when a 
Supreme, Personal God came into the picture of the religious life of 
the people. When there is a personal god, different people worship 
the God who can be only One, in different forms and under different 
names, and each form comes into conflict with the others. That is 
what actually happened in India, when people began to worship Visnu 
and Siva and Sakti (The World Power) as the Sole God, and as the 
personal god. They became Sects and each such Sect became broken 
up into sub-sects and into further pieces. Thus the Supreme God 
became the occasion and even the agent for religious conflict and for 
religious persecutions too. In the Vedic times when there were only 
gods and a Supreme Truth, without a Supreme Personal God, there 
were never sects like the Indra Religion or Vanina religion. We have 
only a Vedic religion. 

5. Yaska, the author of the Nirukta^ was the earliest known to us 
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who made an attempt to give some account of the nature of the gods. 
In the second half of his Niruktay the various gods found in the Veda 
are described. The Nirukta is a commentary on a small work called 
the Nighantu or glossary, in which words are selected from the Vedas 
and arranged according to their meanings as synonyms and also on 
other principles. At the end of this Nigha?}tUy there is a list of gods 
given ; the occasion for Yaska to describe the gods is when he comments 
on this last portion of the Nighaniu where the gods are enumerated. 

6. The gods are classified as those who abide on Earth, as those 
who abide in the Atmosphere or Middle Region and as tliose who 
abide in the Heaven or Celestial Region. There is only one god. In 
the three regions there are three chief gods and the other gods are 
grouped around these three chief gods. On the earth are gods like 
Agni (Fire), Soma, Rivers and the Earth. Gods like Indra, Vayu 
(wind), the Waters, Parjanya (Rain God), Rudra and the Mariits 
are assigned to the atmospheric region. In the Heaven are located 
gods like Dyaus (the sky), Varuna, Mitra, Surya, Savitar, Visnu, 
Asvins and the Dawn. By the terms Earth, Atmosphere and Heaven, 
we have to understand something deeper than the three regions visible 
to us. They represent the finer and the finer states of the universe, 
known in later systems of philosophical thought as the various elements, 
the earth, the water and the fire, three of the five elements known in 
later times. In the Rgreda, Waters form the essence of the atmos¬ 
pheric region and Light is the essence of the Heaven. There is no 
clear indication of the two yet finer aspects of the universe represented 
by Vdyu (air) and Akdsa (ether), known in later philosophy. 

7. We are not dealing with primitive thoughts ; we are dealing with 
the beliefs of a civilized people with profound thoughts, with deep 
insight. The poets describe what they have seen and what few can 
sec. Certainly what they saw with their actual physical eyes are the 
phenomena of nature like the fire and the rain and the sun and the 
dawn. And in the descriptions found in the Vedas, the identity of 
some of the gods like Agni and Savitar and Usas with the fire and the 
sun and the dawn cannot be mistaken. But we must not stop here. 
While there are a few gods whose identity with some of the pheno¬ 
mena of nature can easily be traced, there are many gods whose real 
nature is not known to us. No scholar has been able to fix the identity 
of some of them, and in the case of others the identity is very faint. 
For this reason, they divide the so-called anthropomorphism as trans¬ 
parent, translucent and opaque. This classification is based on the 
assumption that there is the primitive anthropomorphism in the Vedas. 
But is there anthropomorphism in the Vedas ? 

8. Instead of basing our theories on the fire and on the sun and on 
the dawn, there is another mode of approach, and that is to start from 
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the gods whose identity with the objects of nature cannot at ail be 
determined like the Alvins and Rudra and then proceed to the gods 
like the fire and the sun and the dawn. In this approach we arrive at 
the position that the poets of the Vedas had the vision of certain facts 
of the Universe which uie cannot ourselves see, and that such a mys¬ 
terious aspect shut off from our normal view, is seen by them even 
in objects directly visible to us, like the fire and the sun and the dawn. 
So what they describe is not the objects that we sec but some aspects 
of the universe behind and beneath of such phenomena visible to us. 
We can call the Vedic poetry high class Nature poetry or high class 
mystic poetry. Even in the case of physical objects that we can actually 
see like the fire and the sun and the dawn, what we have is not a des¬ 
cription of the visible objects but only the invisible lustre behind the 
visible objects. If we speak of the Vedic poetry as anthropomorphism, 
can we not as well say that the poetry of Wordsv'orth in English lite¬ 
rature is only primitive poetry of the nature of anthropomorphism ? 
If this latter is high class nature poetry or mystic poetry, the Vedic 
poetry is so in a far more significant way. There is in the Vedas no 
sort of the outpourings of the sense of wonder and fear at the sight of 
the strange facts of nature, in the minds of the primitive people. Veda 
can be understood in its true nature and in its real spirit only if we 
approach it as the poetry of some specially gifted people among a 
highly civilized nation. 

9. When we speak of Anthropomorphism in the Vedas, we must also 
pay attention to the fact that there are various very important gods 
who cannot be related to any known phenomena of nature, and who 
have no association with any aspect of nature. The physical basis for 
the personality of Indra is very uncertain though he is one of the most 
personal among the gods of the Vedas. We see a great hero fighting 
the enemies, when we read the descriptions of Indra. Yet we do not 
know what aspect of nature he represents. The most prominent 
exploit of this great hero of the Vedic people is the conflict with Vrtra 
a demon, and Indra kills this strong enemy. Vrtra is, and perhaps 
may be, identified with the water clouds. There is frequent mention 
of Indra having killed this demon Vftra and having let the seven rivers 
flow. No one knows what these seven rivers are. They are spoken 
of as Sapta Sindhu (the seven rivers). All attempts have only failed 
to enumerate the exact seven rivers meant by this expression. There 
are many many rivers mentioned in the Veda, by name. Even the 
most important of them cannot be fixed within this numbers even. 
In the Iranian tradition Hapta Hindu {Sapta Sindhu or seven rivers) 
is one of the sixteen regions created by the great god Ahura Mazda. 
Scholars who have worked on the problem of the seven rivers of the 
Veda try to identify the seven rivers of the Veda with the five rivers of 
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the Punjab along with the two great rivers of Sindhu (Indus) and 
SarasvatL But why do they accept these two for the Sapta Sindhu 
and omit Gahga (Ganges) and Yamuna (Jumna) ? 

ro. The number seven is very sacred in the Vedas. The waters 
are the essence of the atmospheric region. What Indra accomplishes 
is to let seven streams of this essence of the region above the earth in 
which we live, to flow freely after killing the demon Vrtra. Vrtra is 
the cause for the streams of this essence being held up without being 
able to flow. The free flow of water when the demon is killed may be 
related to the splitting of the water clouds with the thunderbolt and 
allowing the water within the clouds to fall into the earthly region 
from the atmospheric region. But the number seven has no sort of 
relation to any phenomenon of nature on the earth. What Indra 
accomplishes is not a physical phenomenon that we experience; it is 
something in another region which has a parallel in the phenomenon 
of this world in the form of rain falling from the clouds when they are 
broken up by the thunderbolt. 

11. There is the parallel of another exploit of Indra in the form of 
killing another demon, Vala, and regaining the cows or Light. Light 
is the essence of the still higher region, the third region in the world. 
Vala had concealed the cows behind the mountain in a cave. The place 
of hiding was discovered and after killing Vala, the cows were recovered. 
In this story there is something more than taking away the light of 
the sun in winter and its re-appearance after the winter with its short 
days and long nights, with the light of the sun very dim even during 
such short day time. This latter is only a parallel in the earthly region 
of something that takes place in some higher region. And the three 
regions are not the earth, the atmosphere and the sky that we see. 
They are the physical world that we experience and finer and finer 
regions in this universe that we cannot sec. 

12. There are the twin gods, the Alvins. No one has been able 
to identify them with any aspect of nature. Indian tradition also tries 
to give various explanations for the identity of the twins. But they 
are only fancies. The sun and the moon, and the stars that can be 
grouped in pairs do not give satisfaction as an explanation for the 
twins. They ride on a chariot. Their chariot has three wheels and 
three seats and three poles etc. They go round the world. They are 
the physicians of the gods. They bring help to humanity in danger. 
There are very many stories current in the Vedas about them, how they 
have helped various persons who had fallen in danger. 

13. Varuna is another great god whose identity with any aspect of 
nature cannot be satisfactorily determined. The word has been 
equated with the Greek word Ourunos, But this equation is not 
accepted by many scholars for philological reasons in spite of the 
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resemblance in sound. In contrast to the description of Indra, wc 
feel only the presence of some great and imposing impersonal power 
when we read the descriptions of Varuna. It is not that there are no 
physical aspects in his descriptions. We do not sec the same clear- 
cut personality of a great hero in Varuna, as we sec in Indra. He is 
the wisest among the gods. He sees everything, and nothing can be 
hidden from his view. There is frequent mention of the ‘ ropes of 
Varuna which bind men ; there is also the prayer to Varuna, for 
release from the ropes. He is a mighty king living in a great palace of 
thousand pillars. Scholars accept him as the one ‘ Moral Divinity ’ 
in the Vedas, and attempts have been made to identify him with Ahura 
Mazda of the Zoroastrian religion. There is little basis for this iden¬ 
tification. 

14. With Varuna is associated Mitra. The name Mitra continues 
in Sanskrit as a synonism of the sun, and Mitra is a sun-god. There 
is only one hymn addressed to Mitra alone, and this is a short hymn 
of just five verses. But Mitra is praised in a large number of hymns 
along with Varuna as a dual divinity. Both are kings and they rule 
the world. 

15. Rudra is another chief deity in the Vedas. He has his dart and 
there are prayers for avoiding the darts of Rudra. He is the father of 
the Maruts, whose mother is Prsni (spotted); perhaps a cow is meant. 
He is full of mercy and he has a thousand healing powers. His healing 
is related to waters {Jald^abhesaja). The name Rudra continued in 
Sanskrit as a name of the great God Siva. There is very little relation 
between the Rudra of the Vedas and the Siva of later Hindu religion. 

16. Visnu is also a great god in the Veda. He occupies the highest 
region in the universe which only the wisest people can see. He has 
covered the whole space with his three strides, a feature continued in 
the later religion. 

17. The Rbhus are three gods, all brothers, sons of Sudhanvan. 
They are great artisans and the makers of chariots. There are various 
exploits mentioned of them. 

18. Savitar and Surya are definitely aspects of the sun. Mitra 
may be the sun before he rises and Surya may be the sun at noon. In 
the daily worship of the Hindus, they recite Mitra hymn in the morn¬ 
ing, Surya hymn at noon and Varuna hymn in the evening. But 
Varuna does not satisfy the features of the setting sun. 

19. Usas is the dawn. There is no mistaking in the identity. She 
is a charming young lady, with shining and attractive robes as if she 
had been dressed up by a mother; she is like a dancerine. 

20. The Maruts are a group of gods all looking alike. They are 
identified with the phenomenon of storms. There are some descrip¬ 
tions that make such an identification plausible, like the trees falling 
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before them. There are also the dropping of rain waters associated 
with them. But they are not the terrible phenomenon of storm. 
They are handsome, they wear golden ornaments and golden weapons. 
They are like bridegrooms. 

21. It is not at all suggested that the gods of the Vedas have no 
sort of relation with the phenomena of nature that we actually experi¬ 
ence. What is suggested is that in the Vedas we do not see any primi¬ 
tive form of anthropomorphismy worship of the phenomena of nature 
in the form of men, as gods. There is no element of ignorant wonder 
and superstitious fear in the approach of the Vedic people to such 
gods. There is a friendly and intimate communion between men and 
the gods. The poets of the Vedas saw within and behind and beneath 
of the visible phenomena of nature certain powers hidden from the 
view and understanding of ordinary people. Such powers are the 
gods of the Vedas. 

22. All the gods arc benevolent. They help humanity. They 
protect men from dangers. There is no god of the Veda that can 
be termed a malevolent divinity, who is propitiated only to escape 
from his wrath, Gods may injure the enemies of civilization ; but 
that is not what is meant by malevolence. Gods respond to the in¬ 
vocations of the pious people and they come to their place of worship 
and partake of their offerings. 

23. It has already been said that Yama, son of Vivasvat was a 
mortal who for the first time saw the Path to the region beyond, and 
he went over there and became king of that region of joy beyond. 
Manu, also the son of Vivasvat, w^as the father of humanity and estab¬ 
lished the moral law governing humanity. There were various 
ancient sages w lio could go to that happy region beyond and enjoy 
life there in the company of gods. 

24. There are other gods who were also men and mortals who later 
became gods on account of their great and good deeds. Soma is 
offered only to gods, and such mortals became gods to w^hom Soma 
offering was made by men. Thus, Maruts, the sons of Rudra through 
Prsni were first mortals and they became a group of very important 
gods. Similarly, the Rbhus, three in number, sons of Sudhanvan, 
were also mortals who, through their great and good deeds, were raised 
to the position of gods. Both Maruts and Rbhus are invoked as gods, 
and Soma is offered to them along with the other gods. Sonaa is not 
a man’s drink ; it is a drink of the gods, and man partakes of the rem¬ 
nants of what has been offered to the gods at their rituals. 

25. Now I wall take up a few of the important gods for more detailed 
presentation. 
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(ii) The important gods 

26. When 1 speak of important gods, I mean only such gods about 
whom there is a larger volume of material available in the texts, about 
whom it is possible for us to form a more detailed judgment of their 
nature. All the gods were important and there is no evidence of any 
relation of chief and subordinate among the gods of the Vedas. Indra 
is the really great God of the Vedas. Agni or Fire is also of equal 
importance. The Vedic Aryans were Fire-w^orshippers ; they wor¬ 
shipped the Fire as a great god and they worshipped the other gods in 
and through Fire. For this reason, I take up Agni or Fire first. 

a. Agni 

27. The Aryans, divided as Indian and Iranian Aryans, were 
Fire-worshippers. But it is found that the Iranians ceased to be the 
worshippers of the Fire though they continued to be the worshippers 
through Fire and in Fire. The Iranians had permanent buildings for 
their worship, and even now, when the followers of the religion cf 
Zoroaster have been reduced to a few thousands in Iran, we can find 
the remains of such ancient places of worship throughout Iran, on 
the tops of hills and in various parts of the cities ; they are called 
Atash-kade (Fire-place). They are all now in ruins, and even in their 
glorious days, many of them do not seem to have been really strong 
structures. 

28. In India, Fire continued to be a god as an object of worship 
and there are many poems about Fire in the Rgveda, Out of the total 
number of 1017 songs in the Rgveda about two hundred have Fire as 
the theme. Fire is worshipped in various forms also. There is a 
view that the personification of Fire, the worship of Fire as a God, is 
purely Indian, though worship in Fire must have been an Indo- 
European religious institution. Not only the Iranians, but the Greeks 
and the Romans too used fire for their worship, making offerings in the 
fire meant for the gods. There are many other gods who are spoken 
of as Indian creations. When the very question of the Vedic Axyans 
having come from outside of India remains a disputed one, the view 
of gods being creations of the Aryans after their arrival in India, must 
be given their proper place as ‘ not proved.’ 

29. When the Vedic poets sing of Fire, we get the picture of the 
actual fire rather than of a personification of the Fire as a god. Few 
limbs and few personal functions of Fire are introduced in the songs 
about the Fire. Although we get the impression of the actual Fire in 
these songs, we get also the impression of a strong divine presence, 
the presence of a great Power when we read the poems. 

30. He is ^Aee-backed, ^Aee-faced and gheeAi^ivtd. He has a 

6 
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beautiful tongue; the flames are his hair. He has also tawny hair. 
Ghee is also spoken of as forming his hair. There is also mention ot 
his beard and jaws and teeth. He is described as having three faces. 
He has four eyes, also thousand eyes and thousand horns. He carries 
rich gifts for the worshippers. In spite of the mention of the various 
limbs as indicated above, we do not get the impression of a person in 
his descriptions, as is the case with Indra, Asvins, Usas and Maruts. 

31. He is spoken of as a Bull, bellowing, full of vigour. He is also 
called a calf at the time of his birth ; he is also a steed, a well-groomed 
horse. Comparison with bull and horse is abundant in the Rgveday 
so far as the description of Fire is concerned. Yoking is a feature 
attributed to the Fire very often, as a horse. Fire is also compiued to 
a bird ; he is an eagle, a divine bird, he is a swan ; he has wings and his 
course is its flight, and he flies very fast to the gods. He is once spoken 
of as a serpent. He is also compared to a chariot. He is nourished 
with ghee, and wood too is his food. He is the mouth of the gods or 
the tongue wdth which gods eat their food, and his flames are the spoons 
with which he honours the gods. Yet he eats the ofl'erings himself; 
he drinks Soma like the other gods, and he sits at the ritual along with 
the other gods. 

32. His lustre is a feature much dwelt upon by the poets; he dispels 
darkness. He leaves a dark mark behind in his course. His flames 
are like waves, and his sound is like the roaring of wind or of the sky. 
He has a brilliant chariot, golden and beautiful, drawn by horses; he 
yokes the horses to his chariot to bring the gods to the ritual. He seats 
himself in the chariot along with the gods. 

33. Agni is the son of the heaven (Dyaus). He is also spoken of 
as the child of Earth and Heaven. Sometimes it is said that Tva^far 
(the divine architect) fashioned him or that waters created him. Dawn 
is also spoken of as having generated Fire. Other gods like the Sun 
and Indra and Visnu are also mentioned as generators of Fire; there 
is also the mention of Fire as the son of Ila. Gods fashioned Fire for 
man. Sometimes it is also said that Fire is the father of the gods. 
Such statements need not be taken in their literal sense ; the reason for 
such statements is not difficult to understand. The way in which 
Fire is made by drilUng two pieces of wood is clear in the Vedas, and 
they are spoken of as the father and mother of Fire ; Fire is also spoken 
of as the son of Power. There is also mention of the ten maidens that 
have produced him, and certainly they are the ten fingers employed in 
drilling the pieces of wood. 

34. Fire is himself a worshipper, employed as one among the wor¬ 
shippers at the ritual; he is the invoker of the gods to the place of 
worship. In most of the cases, Fire is terrestrial in origin and func¬ 
tion. But there is also mention of the atmospheric origin and function 
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of Fire. There is the expression Apdm Napdt (progeny of waters) and 
this indicates a form of Fire, but as a distinct deity. And this deity 
is not terrestrial, but atmospheric. 'Fhis deity is praised in one song 
and in some verses in other songs. The poem is very beautiful, though 
a little difficult to understand. I'he waters stood round him, the 
brilliant; the young waters move round him, the youthful. The three 
divine ladies are eager to feed him, the divine ; he sucks the milk of the 
first mother, lie is golden in form and colour. This deity has sur¬ 
vived in the Iranian tradition and the deity appears in the Avesia, 

35. Fire as born in the heaven is also spoken of in the Vedas. He 
was originally in the heaven and from there it was the deity Matarisvan 
who brought him to the earth. In so far as Fire has the quality of 
burning, Fire is often spoken of as the killer of the evil spirits and of 
the sorcerers. He is the best friend of man; he is the Lord of the home, 
and one of the three Fires to be kindled for the performance of the 
Vcdic Rituals, is called Gdrhapatya (relating to the Lord of the Home). 
He is a guest in the home. He is a kinsman, a father, a brother and a 
son. His relation with the rituals of worship are very intimate, being 
spoken of as one or the other of the various persons employed in such 
rituals and being the intermediary between the gods and the wor¬ 
shippers who make offerings to the gods. 

36. Fire has all the great qualities of the prominent personalities 
like supreme wisdom ; he knows the rituals of worship with exacti¬ 
tude ; he corrects all mistakes made by men in the matter of seasons 
and other ordinances of the gods about the performances of the rituals. 
There are various epithets given to him which indicate his supreme 
wisdom; he also bestows wisdom on men; he is the first producer of 
songs and an inspirer of songs. 

37. There are two more main aspects of the Fire besides the one 
already mentioned (Apam Napat), namely, Vaisvanara (Friend of all 
Men) and Tanunapat (Son of the Body). There is also another epithet, 
Nara^arhsa (Praised by Men). These are separate aspects of the Fire. 

38. Fire is a great god in the Veda ; he has all the great qualities of 
the personal gods—a body and limbs and intellectual and mental 
virtues of a high order. Yet we are always in the presence of the 
actual fire when we read the songs about this great god, in spite of all 
the attributes of personalities associated with him. In the Iranian 
tradition, he became a means for worship and ceased to be an object 
of worship. The Iranians consider Fire as sacred; but there are no 
prayers addressed to the Fire nor any offerings made to the Fire in the 
Iranian tradition. 

39. In the Indian tradition, fire continues to hold an eminent 
position; but as in Iran, in India also, fire has in later periods ceased 
to be an object of worship. He became a means for the worship of the 
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gods. Except in the performance of the Vedic rituals, Fire has little 
place in the religion of India with the Temples as religious centres and 
with Idols as the objects of worship. The temples are lighted ; fire 
with incense in it is waved before the idols. It is only seldom that 
Fire has any other function. Otferings continue to be given to one 
god in the Fire, evei#m the temple worship tradition of India, namely, 
the god Ganesa. In the case of other gods, the oft'erings are placed 
before the Idol. 


b. Indra 

40. Indra is the greatest god of the Vedic Aryans. About 250 
whole songs are addressed to Indra among the 1017 hymns of the 
Rgveda. There are individual verses also, where the prayers are 
addressed to him, in other hymns. He is an ancient god, the greatest 
of the Aryan gods. But in the Iranian tradition he became a demon. 
But one of his most famous functions is to kill the demon Vrtra, and 
in the Iranian tradition, there is a god who is the killer of Vrtra, and 
the name that occurs in the Veda is preserved in the Avesta, namely, 
Verethraghna (Vrtra-ghna=: Killer of Vrtra). Indra is the greatest 
warrior, the type of the Vedic Aryans, their ideal. He helped the 
Vedic Aryans against their enemies who were rising in arms to destroy 
their culture and to destroy also their political integrity. 

41. Indra cannot be identified with any aspect of Nature. His 
connection with the water-clouds is rather clear. But he is not the 
cloud ; on the other hand, he breaks through the clouds. The light¬ 
ning and the thunder may be his mighty weapon, the Vajra, But 
Indra himself cannot be identified with any physical phenomena, 
though he may be related to the physical phenomena. Maruts, the 
strong gods, are his allies and helpers. In his descriptions, we find the 
full picture of a great hero ; our minds arc not distracted by the thoughts 
of any physical phenomena. We see only a martial hero. His various 
limbs are mentioned like his hand and arms and head and belly and 
his lips and his jaws. He has a beard and tawny hair. In spite of 
his physical strength and the weapons that he carries, he is very hand¬ 
some, well-shaped. To the Aryans who were warriors, there is no 
beauty unless there is power and heroism also. 

42. He carries a thunder-bolt {Vajra), which is perhaps made of 
iron {Ayas ); but it is also bright and even golden. There is also the 
mention of bow and arrows in the case of Indra ; but he is essentially 
the wielder of the Vajra, He has a golden chariot drawn by a pair of 
horses. They are tawny (Hart), and they are spoken of as Keiin 
(having hairs or manes). There has been a suggestion that the word 
refers to the Kessies, not an impossibility. 

43. All the gods are fond of Soma, and Soma is offered to them; 
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but Indra is the god who is the drinker of the Soma. His belly is 
compared to an ocean when he drinks the Soma. He is also fond of 
the meat of bulls and of buffaloes. 

44. There is frequent mention of the birth of Indra. His is men¬ 
tioned as being the son of Dyaus (Heaven), and his mother is spoken 
of as a cow (Grsti), His mother gave him Soma to drink, and his 
father fashioned the weapon for him, though his weapon is spoken of 
as having been fashioned by the divine architect Tvastar. 

45. His wife is mentioned many times ; she is Indrani. There 
is a ballad song, in the form of a dialogue, in which some domestic 
quarrel between Indra and his wife over the pet, a monkey named 
Vrsakapi, is described. This is a very beautiful song. 

46. Indra is associated with various gods in a very intimate way ; 
the Maruts and Brhaspati are his closest associates in killing the demon 
Vrtra and the demon Vala. His strength, his exploits and his glories 
are sung in a large number of poems with great admiration and 
applause. As a national hero, there are many stories also that have 
gathered round him. The exploits of killing the demons Vrtra and 
Vala are well-known. He has also helped various Sages in distress. 
There are many demons and evil spirits whom Indra has killed. The 
names of many of them are found in the Veda. He has cut the wings 
of the mountains (that once had wings) and settled them down on the 
surface of the earth. This is very often alluded to in describing the 
various exploits of Indra. There are some allusions to Indra coming 
into conflict with Usas (Dawn), whose chariot Indra had shattered 
into pieces. There is also mention of a rivalry between Indra and the 
Sun in the matter of speed, and of the Sun having lost a wheel in his 
chariot. Although the frequent references are to the demon Vala 
who was killed by Indra, when they had stolen the cows and concealed 
them behind the mountains in the caves, there is also mention of 
Indra having recovered the cows which the Fanis had stolen and 
hidden in a cave. He had killed many Dasas or Dasyus. Vrtra is 
also a Dasa or Dasyu and the names of many others are also 
mentioned in the Veda. 

47. Indra brought the kings Turva^a and Yadu across the rivers 
safe ; Su^ravas is another name that occurs in connection with Indra 
as the national hero, and Sudas is yet another such king. He helped 
also a young lady named Apala who propitiated him with Soma. 
His heriosm, his strength, his martial exploits, his defence of culture 
among the Aryans, irresistible in war, wielding mighty arms and 
winning victories over the enemies, his liberality: these are the most 
conspicuous features in his personality. It is not any passive sway 
that he exterts over the whole world ; he is not the mere witness of 
sins committed by men, nor does he simply apply a Universal Law of 
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Moral life sitting in aloofness far away from man. He, like the Fire, 
is with men, among men. He is ever active. He brings wealth and 
happiness to the virtuous people, and he, for himself, leads a life of 
enjoyments and revels in food and drinks. He leads a happy domestie 
life, with an occasional fray with his wife on simple home affairs, 

48. While in the Iranian tradition, Indra became a demon, in 
India itself, Indra fell down from his eminent heights, in later days. 
He continued to enjoy many of the epithets that he had earned for his 
exploits described in the Vedas; but he lost all his heroism. He 
became a weak and indolent ruler of the heavenly regions, subject 
to the inroads of the enemies, the Asuras, always appealing to the Great 
God Vishnu for help in all his adversities, seeking the assistance of 
mortal allies on the earth also in his wars against his enemies. He 
continued to be the husband of his Vedic wife, IndranT. He became 
a woman’s man, full of jealousy for those who tried to acquire powers 
through their effort, and employing the celestial damsels to entice 
such people from their resolve and from their efforts. Many of the 
functions of Indra, found mentioned in the Veda, passed over to 
Vishnu, sometimes to the Shri Krishna Incarnation of Vishnu. Thus, 
the episode of subduing the dragon Kaliya, the episode of lifting the 
Govardhana mountain to protect the cows, and the killing of various 
Asuras, found in the life of Shri Krishna, are remnants of Vedic exploits 
associated with Indra. Indra underwent a change from the Vedas 
to the Puranas; but the ideals of national life represented by Indra in 
the Vedas, continued to inspire the people of India even in the later 
times. He is the Aryan Hero of the Vedic days. 

c. The Aivins 

49. The Alvins form a wonderful pair of heroes whose identity 
with any natural phenomenon cannot be determined. They do not 
represent any phenomena of nature visible to us. Their personality 
is very clear in the descriptions. There are many songs about this 
pair of gods. They are both ancient Heroes of the Aryans, young and 
handsome, always going about together and always mentioned as an 
inseparable pair. They are also known by the names of Nasatya and 
Basra, both used always in the dual number to designate a pair, as 
in the case of the name Asvin. The name A4vin denotes ‘ Having 
horses ’. They must have been ‘ Knights ’. The meaning of the 
other terms is not at all clear. Basra is explained as ‘ worthy to be 
seen ’ (Darianiya), and Nasatya is interpreted as ‘ Not false ’ {Na- 
asatya). A correlate of this last name is preserved in the Iranian 
tradition, where it is the name of a demon, like Indra. 

50. They are the youngest gods but at the same time, they are 
ancient; they are full of lustre, of golden brilliancy, handsome, wear- 
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ing decorations. They are agile and strong, full of wisdom and 
supernatural powers. They leave a path of red hue or of golden hue 
behind when they go. They are fond of honey {Madhu—swttt drink). 
They have skins filled with honey, they pour out a hundred jars of 
honey; everything connected with them like the animals that draw 
their chariot and their whip are associated with honey. They are 
like bees, as they drink honey. 

51. They have a marvellous chariot, with three wheels, with three 
axles, three fellies etc. The horses that draw the chariot have golden 
reins ; the chariots move fast, faster than thought. It was constructed 
for them by the trio of gods named the Rbhus, who were carpenters. 
I am not at all sure if they rode a horse, though they are called Asvins 
(Horsemen); the frequent mention is about their chariot, and it is 
not at all certain that there is any mention of their riding a horse. 
The animals drawing his chariots are spoken of as being birds, some¬ 
times as buffaloes or donkeys. 

52. The Asvins come from afar, from the ends of heaven and they 
move round the world. They rise up early in the morning; they 
yoke their chariot to come to the earth and have their share of 
oblations. They follow Usas (Dawn). They are the sons of heaven ; 
but there is also mention of their being the sons of Vivasvat (the father 
of Yama and of Manu also), through Saranyu, who is the daughter of 
Tvastar (the divine architect). There is frequent mention of their 
association with Surya (daughter of the Sun-god Surya), who chose 
them as her husbands when they won a chariot race. This is an oft 
mentioned episode in the Vedic songs. 

53. There is a wealth of story literature associated with the Alvins. 
All such stories are frequently mentioned in the various poems about 
them. They gave protection to people in distress, they gave long life 
and health and youth to people. They are also physicians and they 
cured a large number of people from various diseases. There is no 
other god about whom there are so many stories mentioned in the 
Vedic literature, and this shows that they must have been very 
ancient heroes. There are also many songs about Alvins in the 
Rgveda collection. 


d. U§as 

54. Usas is a very charming goddess about whom we find some 
of the most beautiful songs in the Veda. The poets get into a rapture 
when they sing of her beauty, the glories of her charms. The 
personality of the goddess is very clear; Usas, as the name and the 
descriptions testify, is the dawn. In the case of Fire, we know what 
the physical counterpart is ; but in the descriptions, in spite of the 
personal details given, we are face to f^ce with the fire that we are 
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accustomed to in our life. In the case of Indra and the Alvins, we 
do not know what their counterpart in the physical world is, if there 
arc any such counterparts, and we see only clear-cut personalities. 
It is in Usas that we are sure of the physical basis of the descriptions 
and at the same time we sec a clear personality before us without the 
personality being obliterated by the details of the physical counter¬ 
part. 

55. We can say without any fear of contradiction that Usas is 
one of the most elegant creations of poets in any country and at any 
time ; we cannot see a more charming figure described in any literature 
of the world. In her description, we see the poetic excellence called 
Dhvani fully brought out: there is the description of a physical pheno¬ 
menon and we see only a charming personality. The object represented 
by the literal sense is completely obliterated in the description, and the 
creation of the poet’s imagination is in the foreground. We are told 
something, and we see something else. This is the essence of Dhvani^ 
which is the ideal poetry. The poets were responsive to the glories 
of the early morning lustre in the eastern skies, and poetry flew freely 
from their imagination. If there is any set of poetry in the Vedas 
that can establish the fact that the authors were gifted poets and not 
at all ‘ priests the songs about Usas form that set. 

56. The religious rituals developed a beauty on account of the 
presence of beautiful figures and on account of the association of such 
elegant poetry; and for that reason, the rituals were lifted far above 
the levels of dry religious formalities. Here are some specimens of 
poetry about Usas. 

57. Like a dancerine, she exhibits her personality; she exposes 
her breast as a milk-cow exposes the udder. Spreading light 
for the entire world, Usas breaks open the darkness, as cows 
break open their stalls. 

She exhibits her form shining like a young maiden groomed by 
her mother. 

This daughter of heavens appears in the east, clothed in Light. 

Effulgent in matchless charms, she does not withhold herself either 
from her relatives or from strangers, she does not withhold the 
light from the small or from the great. 

She making her form pure and spotless stands out for being viewed 
as if she has just come out of her bath. 

This daughter of heaven, standing against men, throws off her 
garment like an enchanting young maiden. 

58. The poets keep up the same strain throughout the entire set 
of songs that we have about Usas. She is born again and again, and 
still she is ancient. She wakes up before all the others. This is the 
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last of the dawns that are gone and the first of the dawns that are to 
come. She wakens the beings with feet and also the beings that fly, 
being the life and breath of everything. She wakens those who sleep 
and urge them to action. She reveals the path for men. She dis¬ 
closes the treasures that are concealed in darkness and distributes 
them among the pious. 

59. Usas has a brilliant chariot well adorned, massive and self- 
yoked. Her chariot is drawn by ruddy steeds, easily guided, regularly 
yoked. The Sun-god Surya follows her like a young man following 
a youthful maiden. She freely meets the gods who are fond of her. 

60. Here is a charming figure which is the most wonderful creation 
of the poets of India at that ancient time, a glorious creation 
that has not been surpassed by any poet at any time or in any country 
in-the world. Wc are not unaware of the basis of the picture, and yet 
what wc see is a creation of the poet, not the basis. The details of 
the original does not at all blur the picture; here is a phenomenon of 
Nature presented as a charming maiden. 

e. Some other Phenomena of Nature as gods 

61. Perhaps U§as is a deity that should have been dealt with in 
another lecture relating to Nature in the Vedic poetry. The Vedic 
art is so very wonderful that they cannot be clearly marked out as 
belonging to this group or that group. There are so many facets in 
every picture that it is not possible to deal with the pictures completely 
in any special and circumscribed treatment of the subject. I 
had to deal with Usas in this context to show one face of the poetic 
art in the Vedas, the relation between an aspect of Nature and the 
personality built out of that by poets and also the relation of such 
personalities with the personalities that do not have any corresponding 
phenomenon of Nature. Usas represents a type. 

62. There are the Maruts who are personifications of the pheno¬ 
menon of Nature known as Storm. One can understand the Dawn 
presented as a graceful maiden by a poet; but it requires the talents 
of the Vedic poets to build up the picture of handsome young men 
created out of the terrible storms as the material, and at the same time, 
the grandeur of the storms is kept up in the description. 

63. Sarasyati is a river. That river is presented to us as a benevo¬ 
lent mother, the deity that presides over intelligence and letters and 
arts. The features of the river are there, and yet we see the adorable, 
venerable lady in the picture. 

64. There is the Mother Earth, full of love and compassion for 
humanity, the resting place for all men and for all creatures, 
the producer and giver of nourishment and happiness. 

65. All these topics I propose to treat of in the lecture in which 
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I will take up the point of Nature in the Vedic poetry. Here I pass 
on to some other gods. 

/. The Sun-gods 

66. Visnu has his seat in the highest heaven and he encompasses 
the whole universe in three strides. In these three steps that he takes 
only two are seen by men and the third is beyond the flights of birds. 
Only the gifted poets can have any view of that highest position of 
Visnu. 

67. Here w^e see something more than what scholars generally 
accept as the significance of the three strides, namely, the phenomenon 
of the movements of the sun. But it is certain that poets see something 
beyond and behind and beneath of the visible world. The reference 
must be to the finer stages of the world, finer than what we are able to 
see. The undoubtable Sun-god Savitar is also spoken of as being the 
lord of two out of the three worlds, the third being in the realm of 
Yama. 

68. Savitar is a god who is clearly the Sun that we see ; but he is 
not the mere phenomenon that is experienced by us day after day when 
the Sun rises and sets. He is a god, presented as a person by the poets. 
He is all gold and brilliance ; everything in him and around him is 
made of gold. The poets create a halo around him in such a way that 
in the descriptions we see only this dazzling brilliance and not the 
person in the middle of the halo. We see his movement in a shining 
chariot; but we seldom see the person in the chariot. We see the 
gorgeous procession of a great emperor and not the form of the emperor 
himself. 

69. Surya is the sun at the zenith, the bright disk which is com¬ 
pared to the eye of gods. He rouses the people and urges them to do 
their work and he is the guardian of all that stands and moves. His 
chariot is drawn by a horse, designated Eta^a. Sometimes Surya is 
spoken of as a bird. His lustre is naturally an important feature in the 
descriptions. He measures the days, prolongs the lives of the people, 
dispels diseases and wards off evil dreams. 

70. In the Avesta, there is Hvare^ and he too has some of the 
features of Surya, namely, that he is the eye of Ahura Mazda. Helios 
in Greek is also the same word, and has the same meaning also. 

g. Varum 

71. In Varuna we find another type of god. There is no pheno¬ 
menon of Nature that can be related to Varuna. His personality is 
also very dim. Some physical features and some functions are men¬ 
tioned in his descriptions. But these things do not give us the pic¬ 
ture of a clear-cut personality. He is the antithesis of Indra, the only 
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common feature being the absence of any physical phenomenon as the 
basis for the picture, in the case of both. In the case of Indra, some 
sort of connection with the rain clouds can be detected ; but in the 
case of Vanina, we do not have even this. 

72. We see Indra, the great warrior with his weapons and his 
chariot, moving about with impetuosity, fighting and vanquishing the 
enemies of man, eating and drinking, full of activity. In tlie case of 
Varuna, we have only the impression of a majestic presence without 
any physical form, without any objectivity, with little of activity also. 
He fills the world with his impersonal presence, while Indra fills the 
world with his activity and his physical presence. Varuna represents 
the Moral Law of the universe. Surya (the Sun) is his eye. Varuna 
comes to the place of worship and sits on the grass strewn in the place, 
and he drinks the Soma. Varuna sits in his palace high up in heaven, 
he views the activities of man. There are a thousand pillars in his 
palace. The spies of Varuna go round the world and report to him 
about the deeds of men. He is a king, he is also an emperor. Ksatra 
(imperial power) is a special attribute of Varuna. llie whole world 
functions according to and by his ordinances. His power extends so 
vast that birds cannot fly beyond of that, rivers cannot reach that 
limit. His wisdom and power of viewing things are often mentioned. 
He knows the flight of birds in the sky and the passage of ships in the 
ocean ; he knows the path of the wind and he sees all the secret things 
in the world. He knows the truths and falsehoods in the conduct 
of man, and none can even wink without his knowing it. He punishes 
the evil doer, and there is frequent mention of his ropes with which 
he binds the evil-doers. But he has also a hundred and a thousand 
remedies against man’s suffering. He is not what can be called a 
malevolent god punishing the wicked ; he is a benevolent god who 
helps humanity against the wickedness of the enemies. 

73. He is often coupled with Mitra and they form a dual deity ; 
the deity Mitra is praised only in one hymn by himself, while he is 
coupled with Varuna in a large number of hymns. Varuna too is not 
invoked alone in any large number of songs, while there are more 
hymns in which they are brought together. 

74. Mitra may be identified with the Sun of early morning, and 
the name means the Sun in later literature. Since there is only one 
poem about Mitra, we cannot say anything definite about the physical 
phenomenon that he represents. As for Varuna, there is no physical 
phenomenon to which he can be related, and as a dual deity, they do 
not represent any phenomenon of the visible world. 

75. Varuna has totally disappeared in the Iranian tradition ; there 
is no basis for the theory that Ahura Mazda of Avesta is Varuna him¬ 
self with another name. Varuna and Mitra are predojninently Asuras, 
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and this term Amra appears in the name Ahura Mazda. But this does 
not take us very far. The term Mazda has no relation to Varuna. 
Mazda is Medhas (wisdom) which is a feature of Varuna, and also of 
all the gods. Varuna etymologically may be ‘ the Encompasser \ 
some power that pervades the whole universe. 

A. Rudra 

76. Rudra is another great god of the Vedas. Here also we do not 
know of any physical phenomenon to which we can relate him. His 
personality is quite clear in the descriptions. His various limbs are 
mentioned; he has firm limbs, strong arms and beautiful lips; he has 
braided hair. He shines like the sun, wears golden ornaments, 
especially a necklace. He has a chariot and wears a bow and arrows, 
which he uses against evil doers, and which do not touch the pious 
people. 

77. He is the father of the group of gods called the Maruts, whose 
mother is Pr^ni (spotted cow); but Rudra has his wife named Rudrani. 
Unlike Indra, he is not associated with the Maruts in their war-like 
exploits. Rudra has no such exploits that are characteristic of Indra. 
He is strong and fierce ; but he does not enter the thick fray of battle 
with the enemies. He is more a guardian of humanity. 

78. He is also the possessor of healing medicines like the Alvins 
and there is frequent mention of his Bhesaja (healing medicines), 
thousands in number ; it is also mentioned as Jaldsa-bhesaja (medicines 
originating in the waters). Thus he is a protector of humanity against 
the injuries from enemies and from diseases. He is full of mercy. 
His wrath and his weapons are applied only against the enemies of the 
pious people, and good people have nothing to fear from him, and they 
can hope for help and kindness from him. 

79. A few of the feature of Rudra, so prominent in the Veda, have 
continued in Rudra in later mythology also. The name Rudra con¬ 
tinues as the name of Siva, one of the Trio of Gods in later Hindu 
mythology. He is Kapardin (possessing a braided hair) in later 
Hinduism ; he is Sarh-kara (bringer of welfare), which is his feature in 
the Vedas also. He is Mrda (the merciful) which he is in the Vedas. 
His dart is replaced by a trident in later mythology. 

(iii) Minor gods 

80. When I speak of minor gods and distinguish them from major 
gods, I mean only the availability of material to form an exact picture 
of the nature of the gods in the Vedic literature. In some cases there 
are many poems about a god, and in other cases there are only very 
few and as such, the material is scanty. There is no such real thing 
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as a division of the gods as major and minor, as important and unimpor¬ 
tant. All of them are great as gods. 

a. Rbhus 

8 1. The Rbhus are a group of three gods, all brothers bearing the 
names of Rbhu, Vibhva and Vaja, but known by the common name of 
Rbhus. They were the sons of Sudhanvan, and they were artisans, 
carpenters, chariot-makers. They were extremely dexterous in their 
work, and on account of their wonderful performances, they were 
elevated to the position of gods and they could partake of the Soma 
oblations offered at the Rituals, along with the other gods. The name 
of the father Sudhanvan, means ‘ One having good bows, the expert 
archer ’. They arc specially related to Indra as his friend. They 
fashioned the steeds of Indra. 

82. They have their chariots, and they wear ornaments. They 
are brilliant and handsome. They are very dexterous in their work 
with their hands. They have five great deeds to their credit: (i) They 
made a chariot for the Asvins which can run without horses, without 
reins, and having only three wheels, which goes round the world. 
(2) I'hey made the two horses for Indra. (3) They made a cow out 
of a dry hide, which yields nectar. (4) They rejuvenated their aged 
parents who became very frail and emaciated like decayed posts. 
(5) They made into four, the one cup {Camasa) which Tvastar (the 
divine architect) had made. We do not know what exactly this means. 
This is one among the many riddles of the Vedic thoughts. We have 
lost the clue to know what the poets had in their mind when they men¬ 
tion this feat of the Rbhus. 

83. There is an interesting story about them and the Sun. The 
^bhus went round the heaven with swift horses, speeding like wind; 
they wandered far and at last they reached the abode of the Sun, and 
the Sun conferred immortality on them. They slept in the house of 
the Sun (who is termed Agohya=v/ho cannot be hidden) for twelve 
days enjoying sumptuous hospitality, and they made the fair fields by 
directing the rivers, enabling plants to grow in the arid ground; they 
made grass to grow on the elevated places and they settled waters on 
the lowlands. 


b, Mdtarisvan and Parjanya 

84. In the Vedas, Matari^van is a form of Agni (Fire); he is spoken 
of as the generator of the Fire, and sometimes as Fire. There is no 
poem about this deity though the name occurs in the Veda. Mata- 
ri^van brought the glorious worshipper (Fire) to Bhfgu ; he brought 
Fire from the heaven. It is this that is often mentioned in the Veda 
about Matari^van, the producer of Fire. 
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85. Parjanya is a deity about whom there are three poems, and he 
is mentioned a few times in the text of the Vedas. Parjanya enlivens 
the earth, while Fire enlivens heaven. With Parjanya, the Maruts 
inundate the earth. The Maruts let otf Parjanya into the two worlds. 
There are various other statements like this, and Parjanya can mean 
only the rain. I'he personification is very faint. 

c. Waters and Rivers 

86. The Waters are benign mothers, they are young wives, they 
are divinities that bestow boons on men. They clean and purify and 
they remove defilements. They provide remedies against diseases and 
also bestow long life, and even immortality. They guard the health 
of men in the homes. 

87. 'Fhere are many rivers that form the subject matter for the 
poems. Some of them are veiy important, where there are beautiful 
descriptions. Most of the rivers of the Punjab along with those in the 
Ganges and Jumna basins are brought into the descriptions of rivers in 
the Veda, and most of them have been identified with their current 
names. Many of them are to the west of the Indus and some lie 
further to the cast than the Ganges. In the case of the waters and of 
the rivers, there is little of a personification. 

d. Other gods 

88. Ahi-Budhnya (the Serpent of the Depths), Aja-Ekapad (The 
one-footed Goat) and Vayu (Air) are other gods that appear in the 
J^gveda, The material to form an idea of their nature is scanty and 
we can have only very faint notions about them. 

89. Dhatar and Vidhatar (Creator), Visvakarman (Creator of all), 
Dhartar (Supporter) and Tratar (Protector) are other terms that occur 
in the Veda. They do not represent any particular godhead ; they all 
represent some functions in the world, personified and even deified. 

90. Tvastar is the divine architect who plays a rather important 
role in the Vedas. We know nothing about his personality. We know 
him only as a functionary. He is a very skilled craftsman, who 
fashioned the weapon of Indra, the Vajra. He sharpens the iron axe 
of Brhaspati. He made a cup which the Rbhus converted into four 
(already mentioned, with its,real significance dim). The cup contained 
the drinks of the gods. His daughter Saranyu is the mother of Yama 
and Yarn!. 

91. Prajapati is also a functionary without any definite physical 
form; he is also an important god like Tvasjar, As the name indi¬ 
cates, he is the Lord of the people. 

92. There are many abstract deities in the Veda. The important 
among them are Manyu (Wrath), Sraddha (Faith), Kama (Desire) who 
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shoots his darts and pierces the hearts of men, Kala (Time), Prana 
(Life-breath) and Sri (Beauty of form). Some of them occur only in 
the AtJiarvaveda. 

93, Aditi is the mother of gods, and the gods are therefore spoken 
of as Adityas (progeny of Aditi); this designation is applied to a few of 
the gods, and not all. I’here is also Diti (rarely mentioned) who in 
later mythology is the mother of the demons. But in the J^veda there 
is nothing to show that Diti is associated with demons, 

94, Mountains are rare in the Rgveda. Various plants and animals 
and birds figure as theme in the Rgvedic poetry. Weapons and imple¬ 
ments are also included in the subject matter of the Rgvedic songs. 
Demons and goblins also play their part. Many demons are mentioned 
by name. I am not including them in the treatment of the subject of 
this lecture, namely, the gods. According to the tradition of Vedic 
interpretation in India, the theme of a poem is the deity in the poem 
and that is the only relevancy for such points to come into the treat¬ 
ment of gods. 

95. My main object is to show the variety in the subject matter of 
the Vedic songs. 1 am not aware of another literature where we can 
meet with such an array of themes for poetry, mainly based on Nature 
both seen by us and seen only by the gifted poets. It was an age of 
gifted poets, an age of profound mysticism, an age of direct knowledge 
about the deeper truths in tlie universe, an age when people could see 
their own living companions in the objects around them and in the 
various functions and phenomena that take place in the world in which 
they live. Life of man was united to the facts of the so-called dead 
things around that were experienced by the people of the age as having 
the same kind of life and activities and sensations as themselves. 
There was no anthropomorphism at that time unless we take the term 
in its etymological sense. But the term has a conventional meaning, 
which meaning has no application to the poetry of the Vedas. Gods 
are the life of the things around us and are our companions ; they are 
not objects of any sort of fear. There is no superstition; there is 
no ignorant wonder and awe. 

96. Worthy gods sung about by worthy poets—this is the history, 
this is the recorder of history that we have in Indian tradition, as against 
kings and wars and conquests recorded by the historians of other 
countries. If history is the history of humanity, the Vedas are the 
best history and the Vedic poets are the best historians ; they recorded 
truth in poetry in contrast to falsehood and hyperboles recorded in 
prose by the historians of other nations. 
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(iv) Essence of Vedic Religion 

97. I'his lecture on the gods and the previous one on religion to¬ 
gether constitute a single main subject of ' religion ’ ; but I had to deal 
with the two aspects of ritualism and gods in religion as separate topics 
in two lectures. The Vedic people had their religion consisting of a 
system of rituals to propitiate the gods, and the gods helped the 
people in response to such worship ; they had also their songs to pro¬ 
pitiate such gods. 

98. In so far as Yama is the first to find out the path and to show 
it to the people so that they could follow him through that Path, he 
is the real founder of the religion of the Vedas. The rituals and the 
ways of civilized life were settled by his associates in the persons of 
Manu, his own brother, and a large number of poets (Ilsis) like Ahgiras. 

99. The course of civilized life was kept open and was traversed by 
a large number of poets, each one of whom could have the same per¬ 
sonal communion with the divine as the founder and his associates. 
Thus there was no superiority of one person over another, no heir- 
archy of officials in the religious organisation. This enabled the 
religion to remain above the founder and the guardians of the religion. 

100. Gods were many ; poets were many ; rituals were many; the 
Paths were also wide and open. What is most conspicuous is that there 
was never a conflict between god and god, between founder and 
founder, between ritual and ritual, between Path and Path, between 
adherents and adherents. The same poets worshipped the various 
gods; the same god was worshipped by various poets. In another 
country and among another people, there would have arisen a large 
number of religions and a large number of founders and a large number 
of rituals and paths and a large number of groups of adherents all in 
conflict with one another. 

101. But the fact that the founder and the promulgators and the 
followers of the various religions of Vedic India were poets and not 
priests, helped the religions to remain together as a single unit. They 
had no mutual jealousy and rivalry ; they had no ambition for power ; 
they did not worship prestige as a fetish. They cared only for know¬ 
ing the truth and securing happiness. They all remained within the 
religion, within the Law; they followed the Law and maintained the 
Law. 

102. There is no other period in the history of the world and there 
is no other country in the world where so many ‘ Teachers ’ came to¬ 
gether and lived together and worked together. At other periods and 
in other countries, ‘ Teachers ’ came in isolation and left their teaching 
behind for others to take it up and to interpret it. Such interpretations 
differed, and differences decayed into conflicts. That is how religious 
feuds and religious schisms arose elsewhere. 
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103. When the teachers themselves meet, there can be no con¬ 
flict, in so far as they all see the same truth, and what differences there 
may be cannot become conflicts. They saw the unity in such differ¬ 
ences and recognised the reality of such differences. That is how in 
the Vedic times, there grew up a ‘ Union of Religions ’ with the many 
gods and the many teachers and the many rituals. 

104. This is the essence of religion, this recognition of unity. 
Where there is difference that produces conflict, there is no reUgion. 
This recognition of unity in different approaches to the goal is fully 
brought out in the final passages of the Rgveda. It does not mean 
that that portion is the last from the point of view of chronology. 
I'here was the stage of the composition of the poems ; there was a later 
stage of the collection and arrangement of the poems. 

105. In this later stage, the concluding passages were put in that 
position deliberately. I’here is a belief in the Indian tradition that 
at the closing stage of the vision of the various passages in the Veda, 
all the poets had a common vision of the entire text. Anyway, the 
common will to maintain unity in religion is reflected in this closing 
passage. 

106. The poet to whom this final hymn is assigned is now known 
as Sarhvanana, ‘ Common Will ’. This too may be an assumed name 
like the names of Devarata for Sunahsepa and of Dirghatamas. The 
name fits into the context. I'he Rgveda text concludes with a poem of 
four verses. The significance of the poem is quite evident. I am 
closing this lecture on the gods with the poem that concludes the 
Rgveda, which contains the essence of the Vedic religion. 

107. I. O Fire full of vigour, being noble, you verily unite all; 

You remain kindled in the Altar Place; bring to us all 
benefactions. 

2. Come together; speak together; may your minds know 

together. 

In the same way in which the gods in ancient times, 
knowing together, partook of their portions. 

3. Their sacred prayers are common; their assemblies are 

common; their minds along with their thoughts are 
common; 

I am now addressing you a common sacred prayer ; I am 
now making an offering to you with a common offering. 

4. May your aspirations be common; may your hearts be 

common; 

May your minds be common, so that there is maintained 
your common-weal. 
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I, The gods live in Heaven. They are propitiated through the 
system of w^orship established by Manu along with some of the ancient 
sages like Ahgiras. Gods come from the heavenly region to the earth 
in response to the invocations of the people. Agni (fire) invokes them ; 
he brings them to the place ; he takes the oblations to them and they 
eat the oblations with fire as their mouth. All these ideas are found in 
the Vedic literature. There is nothing to show that what is called the 
heaven is a region as we understand it in ordinary talk, parallel to the 
earthly region in which we live, higher up and far away from it. 
Heaven is a finer region within this universe, invisible to the ordinary 
men. Yama was the first to have a vision of that region and he passed 
over to that region ; after that, others also were able to follow him. 
Yama rules in that region as king. Varuna too is there ; ancient sages 
who have gone there are also there. There is perfect happiness in that 
region and men go there when their bodies fall off after death, in con¬ 
sequence of their good deeds in this life. In heaven men do not live 
as disembodied spirits, without a body. There also they have a body ; 
they have a form and an individuality, as they have in this life. 

2. If heaven is a distinct region, a place of perfect happiness, it 
does not mean that there is no happiness in this world, that man escapes 
from a place of sufferings to attain happiness in another region. In 
the whole of the Veda there is no mention of the world being a place of 
suffering ; there is no eagerness on the part of the people of the Vedic 
age to end their life on earth so that they can go to another region of 
happiness called the heaven. There is always the prayer to the gods 
to see that they are able to live the full span of life in this world, allotted 
to them by the gods. They did not want any part of their life to be 
taken away from them. 

3. Heaven is a place of happiness for a man, because he was happy 
on earth. The difference is that man enjoyed life on earth in a physi¬ 
cal body, and when he dies he has only another finer body. But he 
continues his happiness in that other region which he had in this world. 
The happiness in heaven is only a continuation of the happiness in this 
world and not a new acquisition, after the termination, through death, 
of suffering in this world. 

4. It has been suggested that the heaven of the Veda is not the 
heaven of warriors, but the heaven of priests. But there were no 
* priests ’ in the Vedic Society. They had only poets and the heaven 
in the Veda is the heaven of poets. Heaven is a place of music ; this 
is the first thing that is found in the description of heaven in the 
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Rgveda. There is eternal light in that region and perfect freedom, 
and perfect joy. There is a glorious description of heaven in the 
Rgveda, I give a free rendering of it below : 

5. Where the poet, the purifier, uttering words of songs remains 

in eminence when Soma is pressed, producing bliss through 
that Soma. 

Where there is light ever, where in that region the heaven is 
established, there in that immortal world that will not perish, 
hold me on, O purifier. 

Where the son of Vivasvat (Yama) is the ruler, which is the 
threshold to heaven, where there are these young waters, 
there make me immortal. 

Where movement is according to one’s will, in the three-fold 
heaven, in the third division of the sky, where the worlds are 
full of lustre, there make me immortal. 

Where are wishes and intense wishes fulfilled, where is the seat 
of the Sun-god, where there is food and satisfaction, there 
make me immortal. 

Where there are bliss and enjoyment, and happiness and in¬ 
tense rejoicing, where the objects of longings are satisfied, 
there make me immortal. 

6. There are many facts in the above that I am not able to correctly 
grasp, like the establishment of the heaven, the three-fold region and 
the threshold to heaven and the various kinds of joys and desires. We 
do not know their conception of the nature and divisions of the world 
and their feelings. But one can understand that this is one of the most 
glorious descriptions of heaven that one can see in any literature. 
There are also some other places where there is mention of the joy in 
the heaven. But on the whole, there is not very much spoken about 
heaven in the Veda. Description of heaven is not a prominent feature 
in the Veda, except for the beauty of the description when it comes, 
though rarely. Life in the w^orld is what we find in the Veda as the 
prominent factor, and the people had many problems of life on earth 
to face. Similarly, as between the sky (Dyaus) and earth (Prthivi), 
earth is more prominent; there is no hymn devoted to the sky, and 
sky is addressed to in the Rgveda only along with the earth. But there 
are hymns addressed to the earth independently. The people knew 
of heaven ; but they were not eager about it. 

7. Usually there are two classes of people prominent in all the 
countries ; they are the ‘ priests ’ and the ‘ rulers ’. But in the Vedic 
India, there were no priests, and kings did not have any prominent 
position. It is the poets who were prominent. Usually priests 
frighten people with the idea of hell that is held out as the fate of the 
people ii the people did not obey the priests; priests were always the 
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associates of the kings in terrorising the people into subordination. 
Thus in the religions of other countries, kings were promised heaven, 
and kings were also accepted as the representative ot heaven, of god, 
on earth. Priests called heaven the place where people obedient to 
them could go, avoiding hell and escaping from the sufferings in the 
world. The kings want the heaven to be pictured as a place for 
warriors. 

8. I'he Vedic heaven, untarnished by priests and unobstructed by 
kings, is a poet’s heaven. That is why in the above description we 
find music as the first point introduced. Then there is eternal light 
there. In the physical existence, there are regions beyond the sight 
of men. But in heaven there is no such deficiency and people there 
see everything. It is this idea that is continued in the Bhagavad Gita 
in the statement of ‘ the Poet with the colour of the Sun, beyond of 
darkness ’ and of one ‘ reaching that Self [Burma) \ When Kalidasa 
speaks of Raghu as having reached the Self beyond of darkness, he 
continues the Vedic belief. There is an imperfection in the life on 
earth ; but imperfection is not suffering. There can be a develop¬ 
ment from imperfection to perfection, in the change from earth to 
heaven ; but that is not a migration from suffering to happiness. 

9. The third element in the heaven is freedom. Generally heaven 
is associated with God, and man going to heaven is subordinate to that 
great God who dominates the* region. The Aryans of the Vedic 
times enjoyed full freedom, untramelled by kings and priests, and 
they could not think of a heaven beyond, where they go after death and 
where they are destined to enjoy life, unless there is the same freedom 
in that region also which they valued on earth. That is why there is 
this emphasis on the element of freedom in the heaven described in the ^ 
Vedas. What we find in the Vedas as the goal for man after death 
must be an idealisation of what they enjoyed and what they valued very 
much in this world, and not what they wanted to secure as a substitute 
for the things in this world which they had to put up with, about which 
they had no choice. 

10. The fourth prominent feature in the heaven of the Rgveda is 
Ananda (enjoyment). Ananda is the enjoyment derived from free¬ 
dom ; there is no joy where there is no freedom, where what is called 
enjoyment is something granted as a favour by some Supreme Being. 
Ananda is not the mere experience of some pleasurable sensations 
secured from outside. There is an element of satisfaction in the idea 
of Ananda, and there cannot be any satisfaction unless what they enjoy 
is what is from within, what is of their own nature. In heaven, man 
finds himself in his own nature ; he knows what is his own by his rights 
and he knows also what it is that he would be enjoying. 

11. These are the four elements that constitute the heaven of the 
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Rgveda, There is art, which is given the foremost place ; there is 
light and freedom and enjoyment. Light is knowledge and there is 
enjoyment. Freedom is the realisation of one’s nature and as such it is 
truth also. I have always emphasised the fact that in the Upanisadsy 
the nature of Brahmoji is described as Sat-cit-dnanda (truth, know¬ 
ledge and bliss). The self of man is also of the same nature ; as a 
matter of fact, there is identity between Brahman and the Self of man. 
Thus, man too is of the nature of truth and knowledge and bliss. The 
philosophy of the Upanisads is not something in antithesis with the 
thoughts of the Rgveda. There is no question of the Vedic organi¬ 
sation dominated by priests and the Upanisadic thoughts dominated 
by freedom and rationalism, in opposition to the orthodoxy of the 
priests. There may be some new accretion in the culture of the 
Upanisadsy not found in the Vedas ; there is only a development, a 
progression. There is neither a revolution nor a replacement. 

12. The heaven of the Rgveda is what is earned by men who lead 
a noble and contented life on earth. There is no hymn in the Rgveda 
addressed to the sky or to heaven. The hymn in which there is this 
glorious reference to heaven is not something addressed to heaven itself. 
The hymn is an Ode to Soma. The refrain in the verses of the hymn 
is ' O Soma, flow all around for the sake of Indra The chief factors 
in the hymn are, therefore, Soma and Indra ; and neither is directly 
related to the sky or to heaven. Soma both as a plant and as a divinity, 
is on the earth, and Indra is the Chief of the Atmospheric region. 
Heaven comes in only in an incidental way. The name heaven is not 
expressly given in the context; but there is no doubt about the mean¬ 
ing of the passages. What is meant is what we call heaven. The 
Rgvedic Aryans were more interested in the earth than in heaven. 
The earth and man’s life there are facts to them which they loved. 
When Yama found out the Path beyond, they had to recognise that 
also as a fact in this universe. 

13. It has already been said that the Rgveda is not a Book of 
Religion in the sense in which other similar books are termed Books of 
Religion. Religion is generally understood as a system of teaching 
about life in such a way that those who live such a life will in the end 
go from this earth to another region called heaven. Thus heaven and 
the path to heaven form the chief elements in a Book of Religion. But 
in the Rgveday the earth and life on the earth form the most prominent 
elements dealt with in the Book. But there are some indications of 
what the people of the Rgvedic age thought about heaven also. 

14. There are a few poems in the Rgvedic collection relating to 
death and man’s destiay after death. Now they call it the ‘ Funeral 
Hymns After death, the pious people go to another region, rather 
another state of life, which can be called heaven. The word Svarga 
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does not occur at all in the Rgveda except once and that in a very casual 
way. But there are words signifying some such region or state which 
we can also designate heaven. And the following is a description of 
such a region or state, which fits into the concepts found already in the 
hymn from which some passages were cited earlier. 

15. Offer the oblations to Yama the king, the son of Vivasvat, 
who brings men together, who has gone away along the great Paths 
below, who has found out the Path for the many. 

Yama has for the first time found out the Path for us ; this is not 
the pasture from which one will fall off. Whither our forefathers 
have gone away, thither those who will be born will go along their 
respective paths. 

Matall has prospered there with the Kavyas, Yama with the 
Ahgiras, Brhaspati with the poets. Some rejoice with Svdhd and 
the others rejoice with Svadhd, among those who have helped the 
gods to prosper and those whom the gods have helped to prosper. 

Go forth, go forth along the ancient Paths, to where our fore¬ 
fathers have gone away ; you will sec the two kings Yama and the 
divine Vanina, rejoicing in Svadhd. 

Come together with the fathers, together with Yama, as the 
reward of your religious life and life of social service, in the highest 
heaven. Evading any blemish, you come back again to your home ; 
be united to a body full of lustre. 

From hence go away, go along the several paths, and wander 
along the different paths ; for him the fathers have made this region. 
Shining with light and waters and nights, Yama gives him a place of 
rest. 

16. These few passages are cited from a poem in the Rgveda relat¬ 
ing to Yama. In this poem also, just as in the previous case, heaven 
comes in only incidently. Yama is the first to find out the Path to 
heaven, and in this connection, there is also some description of that 
heaven where others too go. Yama was the first mortal, so far as the 
recollection of the Vedic Aryans goes, who had the ‘ Enlightenment ’ 
about a higher state, of bliss, and about the Path to reach that state ; 
he taught that method to the many. He did not found a Church, an 
organisation. His religion was meant for all. He did not go to a king 
and convert him ; being the ‘ Enlightened \ he was himself the king. 
Once found out, this region to which men can go, as cows to a pasture 
for feeding, cannot be taken away from humanity; what Yama found 
out and gave to humanity is the eternal heritage of humanity, and it 
has proved to be so. Many generations of people before us have gone 
there and many yet to come will also go there, 

17. Yama prospers in the company of the Angiras, who were his 
associates in imparting the knowledge of the Path to ‘ the Region 
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Brhaspati is also an ancient teacher, a god and a poet, a helper of 
Indra. He has the poets as his companions along with whom he pros¬ 
pers, We do not know who Matali is. His name occurs seldom in 
the Vedas. We know him as the charioteer of Indra in the later 
mythology of India. He must be one of the early forefathers who had 
been able to go to that ' Region Kavyas are also some such fore¬ 
fathers known to the Rgvedic poets, as having gone to the other region. 

18. Then comes an address to the dead person advising him to go 
to that region along the ancient Paths, where the ancient forefathers 
had already gone. Yama had already been spoken of as the king there ; 
Varuna too will be there, and both are kings. A king is not a 
‘ Monarch ’ ; he is only a great man. Both of them revel there with 
Svadha. The dead person, to whom this is addressed, will be united 
to many of the ancestors who had gone before him. The Path to that 
region is here definitely spoken of as ‘ Religion and Social Service 
The word used is Istdpurta. Ista is worship and Purta is Social 
Service. We must understand that Religion and Social Service are 
not separate things ; they form a unit, a good and useful life. This 
unity we know from the way in which the word is used in the text. If 
they meant separate things, then the word would have appeared sepa¬ 
rated in the text. The word is not so separated, and we know that 
there is only a single, unitary idea for the word. 

19. Here is a passage of doubtful meaning. There is the expres¬ 
sion ‘ Come again to your home *. The word used is ‘ d ihi \ which 
means go hitherwards, come. May there be no blemishes attached 
to you, may you have a lustrous body also. Scholars take this to mean 
good wishes for the dead to go to heaven where there will be a new 
body for him ’. The expression ‘ d ihi * literally mean ‘ come ’ and 
not ‘ go If it is taken to mean ‘ come then it is a hope for them to 
meet again on the earth, some sort of ‘ a revoir \ I see no reason to 
reject the meaning that the poet was expressing a hope that they would 
meet again on earth. 

20. The heaven is a region of light and waters. Yama has secured 
that region for man to have a place of peace and tranquillity. One 
can go from here ; there are many paths to that place, and after reach¬ 
ing the place there are many places where they can freely wander 
about. The Path is not a restricted one, just a single one. The fore¬ 
fathers are there to receive him when he reaches the place. There is 
no break at all between the earth and the heaven, between life and 
condition after death. After death, one meets in the other state the 
same people whom he was accustomed to see on earth and experiences 
the same conditions known on earth. What is characteristic of the 
Vedic thought is this unity between life and condition after death, be¬ 
tween earth and heaven, 
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21. The same conditions in heaven are described in the next poem 
in the Rgveda, 

May the Soma-loving forefathers get up and be active ; they have 
gone there in very ancient times, in the medieval times and in recent 
times. They are very friendly ; they know the Eternal Law. May 
those forefathers protect us in our invocations. 

Here are now these salutations to the forefathers, those who have 
departed in ancient times, who I ave departed in recent times, those 
who still linger on in the earthly regions, or those who are now settled 
down in the fair abodes. 

Those ancient forefathers of ours who have become eligible for 
the Soma oblations, the highest, who followed Yama for the Soma 
drink, with them may Yama drink according to desire, enjoying the 
oblations along with them, who are eager for it, himself too being 
equally eager. 

22. Many more things are spoken of the state of the Self after death, 
in the poems from which I have made the above two sets of citations. 
People had been going there and they continue to go there also. There, 
they enjoy life along with Yama as their Chief. 'ILey attain even 
some sort of divine position in so far as they are eligible to have Soma 
offered to them, which is a prerogative of gods. The forefathers are 
invoked to the religious rituals where oblations are offered and they 
come to the place of such rituals along with Yama. Even in the con> 
dition of heaven they continue their association with the men left 
behind. Yama is eager to get his share of the Soma oblation and the 
forefathers too are similarly eager to have their own shares. The gods 
are spoken of as full of such eagerness. 

23. There are many other places in the Veda where there is some¬ 
thing said about heaven. There is mention of Life related to the 
Highest World ; it is full of light and there is enjoyment in the heaven. 
But, as has already been said, the Vedas deal with the world and life in 
the world in the most prominent way, and conditions after death come 
in only in a casual way. Heaven is a stage in man's progression. 
There are two factors in progression. There must be the force to 
effect the forward movement and there must be happiness in the for¬ 
ward position. The power for effecting the movement comes from 
religious worship and the eligibility for that happiness comes from 
social service. The former is not directly experienced and that is 
what in later philosophy is spoken of ‘ The Unseen {Adrsfci), The 
latter is experienced and is known through experience. It is these 
two factors that are known as Istdpurta (Religion and Social Service). 
Through such Isfapurtay one continues the enjoyment in another 
region and another state, after death. In the physical sense, that 
heaven is in a higher region; really it is another state of the world* 
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There is frequent mention of the three divisions of the world, of which 
the earth is the lowest; the higher regions are the atmospheric region 
with water and the celestial region with light. There is also mention 
of Indra killing the demon named Vrtra and letting free the waters ; 
and after killing Vala, he lets free the Light. Religious rituals are 
connected with the free flow of the waters and knowledge is connected 
with the free flow of the Light. 

24. This is not the heaven created by warriors or by priests. If 
warriors, who are only conquerors and exploiters, had created a heaven, 
they would have taken with them to heaven also, their aggressive spirit 
and their weapons that arc the implements to satisfy their aggressive 
temper. There would have been the rattling of swords and organi¬ 
sation of tournaments and fights and deaths there in the heaven also, 
as they had been accustomed to on earth. 

25. If priests had created a heaven, there would have been their 
associate, the king with his sceptre, in the person of the Supreme God 
before whom the people who go there should prostrate as they had been 
accustomed to on earth. There would also have been a hell so that 
the priests could tell people of the advantages of surrender to them and 
through them to the god, how they could escape from the terrible 
consequences of disobedience to them. 

26. Vedic heaven is neither. It is a poets* heaven, where there is 
poetry and music, where there is freedom and equality, where there is 
plenty and enjoyment. There is a king there in Yama, and there is 
also Varuna ; but they are not terrible monarchs. They are only the 
equals of man. They all go together to the places of worship along 
with the king and enjoy the offerings in their company as equals. 
There are no agents of God ; the ancient Rsis, the poets of old who 
had been there, are also friends and equals and companions of the 
general people, and they all enjoy life there in a ‘ State of Equals *, in 
a ‘ Welfare State ’. And there is no hell as a contrast to heaven. We 
find no mention of religious rituals continued in heaven with the 
priests holding a position of honour and superiority. Yama and 
Varuna do not have their Ksatra (Imperial sway) in heaven ; they are 
just Raja, the shining symbols of supreme happiness in heaven. 

27. Such is the poets’ heaven of the Vedas. 
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(i) General Tendencies 

1. Max Muller has written in his Six Systems of Indian Philosophy : 

‘ It was only in a country like India, with all its physical advantages 
and disadvantages, that such a rich development of philosophical 
thought as we can watch in the six systems of philosophy, could have 
taken place. In ancient India, there could hardly have been a very 
severe struggle for life. The necessaries of life were abundantly pro¬ 
vided by nature, and people with few tastes could live there like the 
birds in a forest, and soar like birds towards the fresh air of heaven and 
the eternal source of light and truth. What was there to do for those 
who, in order to escape from the heat of the tropical sun, had taken 
their abode in the shade of groves or in the caves of mountainous valleys 
except to meditate on the world in which they found themselves placed, 
they did not know how or why } There was hardly any political life 
in ancient India, such as we know it from the Vedas, and in conse¬ 
quence neither political strife nor municipal ambition. Neither art 
nor science existed as yet, to call forth the energies of this highly gifted 
race. While we, overwhelmed with newspapers, with parliamentary 
reports, with daily discoveries and discussions, with new novels and 
time-killing social functions, have hardly any leisure left to dwell on 
metaphysical and religious problems, these problems formed almost 
the only subject on which the old inhabitants of India could spend their 
intellectual energies. Life in a forest was no impossibility in the warm 
climate of India, and in the absence of the most ordinary means of 
communication, what was there to do for the members of the small 
settlements dotted over the country, but to give expression to that 
wonder at the world which is the beginning of philosophy ? Literary 
ambition could hardly exist during a period when even the art of writing 
was yet unknown, and when there was no literature except what could 
be spread and handed down by memory, developed to an extraordinary 
and almost incredible extent under a carefully elaborated discipline.* 

2. Radhakrishnan has improved on this when he writes: ‘Fate 
called India to a spot where nature was free with her gifts and every 
prospect was pleasing, . . . Bounteous nature yielded abundant 
food, and man was relieved of the toil and struggle for existence. The 
Indian never felt that the world was a field of battle where men strug¬ 
gled for power, wealth and domination. When we do not need to 
waste our energies on problems of life on earth, exploiting nature and 
controlling the forces of the world, we begin to think of the higher 
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life, how to live more perfectly in the spirit. Perhaps an enervating 
climate inclined the Indian to rest and retirement. The huge forests 
with their wide leafy avenues afforded great opportunities for the 
devout soul to wander peacefully through them, dream strange dreams 
and burst forth into joyous songs. World-weary men go out on pil¬ 
grimages to these scenes of nature, acquire inward peace, listening to 
the rush of winds and torrents, the music of birds and leaves, and return 
whole of heart and fresh in spirit. It was in the Asramas and Tapo- 
vanas or forest-hermitages that the thinking men of India meditated 
upon the deeper problems of existence. . . .’ 

3. If the ancient Indian problems had been the theme for a 
romance, I cannot think of a more charming start for the book, than 
what is contained in the above two citations. In the whole of the 
passage cited from Max Muller there is only one true expression, and that 
is ‘ gifted race’. That sense of western superiority, started by Aristotle, 
permeates the whole description of the beginnings of Indian culture. 
The Vedic Indians were not a set of indolent people with no struggle 
for life. The whole of the Veda breathes a spirit of struggle for peace¬ 
ful existence. They had to struggle against the strong enemies of 
their culture and civilization ; they had to work hard against the freaks 
of nature for their maintenance. There were wars for political supe¬ 
riority. I^hey lived in cities and in villages. A forest is the least 
known form of Nature in the Veda, and even in the Upani^adsy there 
is nothing to show that the thinkers who expounded their theories about 
the truth of the universe, lived in the forest away from cities. The 
chief discussions were in the palaces of kings. The Fire Altar at great 
national festivities was the place where they sang their songs about the 
world, and at such festivities, there had been various kinds of sports 
and recreations where people assembled in large numbers. There 
were various arts like music and dancing. Literary ambition was 
among the most conspicuous features in the activities of the people. 
They lived a full life, enjoyed life and prayed to the gods to grant them 
the full span of life allotted to them. The people might have retired 
to groves ; but there is no evidence of people retiring to ‘ the caves of 
mountainous valleys It was the demons who lived in mountain 
caves and concealed their stolen property there ; the criminals were 
flung into the darkness of such caves. 

4. Simplicity of life and a free nature are not specialities of one 
country. Nearly all the ancient peoples lived that sort of life, and yet 
they did not develop that philosophy. The Greeks had no news¬ 
papers and parliamentary reports and novels, nor did any other ancient 
nation have them. If the Greeks had political struggles and adminis¬ 
trative work, Indians of the Vedic age too had their Samitis and 
Sabhasy and also fights among the rulers. If philosophy developed in 
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India, the source must be sought elsewhere. It was the struggle in 
life that turned the attention of the more gifted among the people to 
some of the deeper problems of life and of the universe. They had 
their uncommon vision and they could see far deeper into the nature 
of the universe than the ordinary people, and they could express their 
knowledge of the deeper problems of life in the form of beautiful 
poetry. If there had been no struggle, no one would have thought of 
making any investigation. There were the Rsis\ the poets to look 
deeper and find out, when people struggled on the surface. What is 
characteristic of India is that the thinkers were poets too. Socrates 
could never be called a poet ; Plato had imagination, but did not write 
poetry and he even denounced music and art as unworthy elements in 
his ideal Republic. Aristotle could write o?? poetry as an intellectual ; 
but he did not write (and could not have written) any poetry himself. 
No one who made any contribution to ‘ Thought ’ in other countries 
was also a poet. But, from the earliest times, we hear only of poets, 
and the tradition of poetry continued in India, where poetry was pro¬ 
found like science and philosophy, and where science and philosophy 
were charming like poetry. 

5. Even from the earliest times, metrical language was adopted as 
the medium for writing scientific works, though such works may not 
satisfy the tests of high-class poetry. To go to the earliest times, the 
Rgveda-prdtisakhya of Saunaka and his Brhaddei)atay were in the form 
of poetry, to say nothing of some of the Upanisads, The Smrti works, 
the works on astronomy and medicine, many works on grammar and 
on the various systems of philosophy arc found to be poetical in form, 
and many of them maintain a high standard of poetic excellence also. 

6. It is this poetic origin that characterises everything that is Indian. 
The Indian philosophy is also the poets' philosophy. The philosophy 
of the dry rationalist, of the intellectual has a tendency to be too analy¬ 
tical, emphasising the aspect of division and classification above the 
unity that binds the individual facts together ; the philosophy of a 
mystic, who looks at the sky since he has no interest in the affairs on 
the earth, misses the facts and emphasises the abstract. It is a poet 
who sees the facts and also the unity, the abstract factor, in the facts. 
The gods of the Vedas are the poets' gods. The ritualism is the poets' 
ritualism. It is the poet that gave the form and the spirit to the life 
of the people. 

(ii) The poets who founded the culture 

a, Yama 

7. I have already said that Yama was the first mortal to see the 
Path and to show the way for others to follow him to the goal, the 
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region of happiness after death; he passed over to that place and be¬ 
came king there ; others followed and will follow, and live in happi¬ 
ness there. He is a poet, rather a lover of music. I have already 
cited a few passages about the heaven where Yama is the ruler and 
where there is a mention about poetry. In a song in praise of Yama it 
is said : 

Here is the home of Yama, which is spoken of as the seat of the 

gods. His flute is played here ; it is decorated with poetry. 

They talk about the fearful nature of Yama, since there is mention 
about the rope w^hich he uses against the enemies of culture ; but not 
a word is said about his amiable nature as a lover of songs and poetry. 

b. Mam 

8. Maiiu is the son of Vivasvat and Yama is also the son of Vivasvat. 
He was the first to give a form and shape to the rituals of the Vcdic 
people, and it is said of him : 

May those sons of Aditi render us freedom from fear and also 
welfare, for whom iVlanu for the first time gave the oblations, 
kindling the Fire, along with the seven invokers. 

The invokers are poets or at least reciters of poetry. He is mentioned 
in the Rgz'eda along wdth various ancient poets. 

9. Yama w^ent over to the heaven, after he discovered the Path. 
We know’- little about his earthly life. But he must have had some 
normal life on earth like other poets ; he could not have been a strange 
being who did not care for the affairs of the w^orld, and who w as able 
to find the Path /o escape from this w^orld. Tradition ascribes a song 
in the Rgveda collection to the authorship of Yama ; but here, Yama is 
also the subject matter of the poem, so far as some of the verses are 
concerned. But I cannot ignore the tradition of Yama being a poet, 
though even a single one of the songs in the Rgveda cannot be accepted 
as his genuine contribution. There are Ordhvakrsana, Kumara, 
Damana, Devasravas, Mathita, Sankha and Samkusuka as the progeny 
of Yama, who are knowm as poets of many a song in the Rgveda collec¬ 
tion. I do not know if they are sons or only descendents of a much 
later generation. But his family produced some poets. 

10. I have already said that Yama is known as Yima in the Avesta 
and he is the first ruler of the earth who introduced civilized life among 
humanity. There is no Manu in the Iranian tradition. But in India 
he is the first man, who, like Yima of the Iranian tradition, started the 
elements of civilized life among man, with a religion and law and rules 
of moral conduct for man. He is also known as the progenitor of 
humanity. Even in the latest period in the history of India, Manu 
continued as the Law-Giver for man. They knew of previous Manus 
who were the progenitors of man in previous Aeons and the Manu 
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who is the progenitor of humanity in the current Aeon is the son of 
Vivasvat. 

c. Bhrgu 

11. Bhrgu is one of the most ancient poets who made his contribu¬ 
tion to the culture of India. No poem from him has survived ; but 
he was a poet all the same. Members of his family have continued 
as poets, and their poems are available in the extent Rgveda collection. 

With songs of Praise, the Bhrgus made you (Fire) to shine with 
special lustre. 

The ritual of the Vedas is the production of artists like Bhrgu. 

We fashion a song for Indra, as Bhrgus make a chariot. 

We fashion a song for the Alvins as the Bhrgus make a chariot. 

And the Bhrgus who sang in praise of you (Indra). 

Bhrgus as ancient poets were well-known to the poets of the time of 
the Rgveda, 

12. It is not meant that the Bhrgus were artisans who make a 
chariot like the groups of gods known as the Rbhus. They prepared 
a chariot in the form of the ritual, which was also beautiful, or they 
composed a song that took men to their goal of happiness. They were 
primarily associated with the formation of the ritual. They dropped 
out from the memory of the Iranians. 

d, Atharvans 

13. Atharvan is another ancient poet whose name occurs along 
with Bhrgu and others. In one place there is a sort of contrast 
indicated between the Bhrgus and the Atharvans. Atharvans 
established the Law with the rituals, while the Bhrgus manifested 
themselves as divine through their skill. This skill must be what is 
found in the passages about Bhrgus fashioning a chariot. What is 
meant is that the Atharvans were skilled in establishing the form of 
worship, while the Bhrgus were skilled in establishing the standards 
of poetic art. There is the word Athruvan in the Avesta^ which means 
the wise section of the people. In the Veda they were a Family, and 
there must have been the original Atharvan who gave the name to 
the Family, as a great poet and as one among the first to settle the form 
of the religious rituals. They became a community in the Avesta, 
even a caste. 


e, Akiras 

14. The Arigiras has a position higher than that of the Bhrgus and 
the Atharvans. Although Bhrgus and Atharvans are mentioned along 
with gods, they are not regarded as gods. The Ahgiras are spoken of 
as divine, living with the gods, sons of heaven. They are spoken of 
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Brdhtnanas, which I translate as eminent poets. There must have 
been some original Ahgiras, and not only he, some of his descendents 
too must have gone to heaven and enjoyed divine status there, receiving 
the oblations of Soma at the religious rituals. They are more inti¬ 
mately related to Indra than the Bhrgus and the Atharvans, and they 
are associated with the episode of Indra recovering the cows that were 
concealed behind the mountains in the caves. It is the song of the 
Arigiras that enabled Indra to pierce Vala, to burst open the cow- 
stall. The Maruts who are poets and singers among the gods are 
compared to the Ahgiras. The gods are invited to the place of worship 
where they sing. Those who sing in praise of Indra are also compared 
to them. The name has been identified with the Greek word Aggtlos 
(Angel, Messenger). The name has completely dropped out from 
the Iranian tradition. 


/. Brhaspati 

15. Brhaspati is usually taken to be a god of the terrestrial region. 
It is difficult to distinguish between the gods and some of the ancient 
sages ; 1 take up Brhaspati in this context on account of his intimate 
connection with songs and poetry. He is seven-tongued, expressing 
his importance as a poet and singer. Gods like Indra, Varuna and 
Mitra delight in his poetry and singing. His poetry reaches up to 
heaven. He is associated with singers, he sings in the company of 
his associates who also sing like swans. A band of singers accompany 
him. There are many places where there is mention of his singing 
hymns. In killing Vala, he helped Indra, and his songs played a 
great part in that exploit of Indra. 

16. The name Brhaspati means * Lord of poetry or song ’. 
Another name of this poet god is Brahmanas~pati and that also means 
* Lord of Poets ’. There is no other god or Rsi (Poet) whose name 
itself means ‘ poet ’. He is associated with honey, and honey is 
connected with the idea of poetry. Light, cows, name {Ndma) and 
honey are all inter-related. Really, the killing of Vala and the recovery 
of the cows or light has reference to the destruction of the darkness 
of ignorance and the revelation of the light of truth through poetry. 

g. Other early Poets 

17. Dadhyan is one of the early poets of the Rgvedic tradition and 
he is the son of Atliarvan. He is intimately connected with Madhu- 
Vidya (Honey-wisdom). Dadhyan was in possession of this wisdom, 
and the condition on which this wisdom was imparted to him was 
that he should not proclaim it to any one. Alvins put a horse’s head 
in the place of his own head on his neck, and with that head, he pro¬ 
claimed the mystery to the Alvins; then they replaced his own head 
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on the shoulder and threw the horse’s head into the lake of SaryanavaU 
Indra got it and with that bone, Indra was able to kill Vrta, 

18. Madhuvidya (Honey-wisdom) is nothing but the knowledge that 
can be acquired only through the best poetry, and that shows the relation 
of Dadhyah with poetry and song. He was also associated with Indra 
in the recovery of the cows after killing Vala. The word means 
‘ Moving towards Dadhi or curdled milk ’ ; there is a divine horse 
Dadhikravan, and that name, so intimately related to the name 
Dadhyariy is also related to sweetness (of honey). 

19. There arc many vsymbolisms in the Veda and we cannot fully 
grasp the meaning of many a piece in the Veda, so long as we do not 
understand the significance of such symbolisms. Horse, swan, kite, 
flight, speed, honey, sweetness and various other concepts like the 
number seven and three : they have all some relation to poetry and 
song. They have also some connection with mysteries, with regions 
and positions known only to the wise, to the poets. Chariot is another 
symbolism in the Veda and the construction of a chariot is an art w ith 
w hich the composition of poetry is compared. 

20. Virupas are the sons of Ahgiras, and they are very ancient. 
There are Navagvas and Dasagvas. Virupa means ‘ Multi-shaped ' 
and Navagva and Dasagva mean ‘ Possessing nine and ten cows *. 
These names also have connection wdth music and poetry. 

21. All these poets are very ancient, ‘ our fathers’ , sons of heaven, 
partakers of Soma like gods, associates of Indra in recovering the cows 
and divine in status. No poem of these Rsis were available at the 
time when the Rgveda collection was made ; but their fame was well 
preserved at the time of the composition of the major part of the 
available Rgveda text. The Rgvedic poets must have known of the 
poems of those ancient ‘ forefathers as they make frequent mention 
of their desire to imitate the ancient poets, in their own compositions. 
They were the founders of the civilization, of which we find records 
in the Vedic texts that we have now. They were very, very ancient 
R^is, Of them, Yama and Atharvan were the only persons whose 
names continued in the Iranian tradition, and their status had changed 
in that tradition. Yama became the ruler of earth and Atharvans 
became a community, a specific caste, instead of a Family. 

(iii) Gods and Poetry 

22. The founders of the Indian Civilization and those wo preserved 
it were poets and not at all ‘ priests ’ with dry, formal ritualism. 
Such founders of a civilization cannot think of gods as anything else 
than lovers of poetry and song. The gods of such poets cannot be 
malevolent with strong weapons of torture in their hands ; they cannot 
be wrathful and terrible. 
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23. It is ‘ priests ' that create gods and make such gods terrible, 
because their purpose is to frighten the people into obedience, threaten¬ 
ing them with the wrath and dire punishment from god for any violation 
of the commands of god which the priests alone know and of which 
they are the interpreters and custodians. 

24. Poets do not create gods ; they see God as He is, and God as 
he is, is full of mercy. Poets are in communion with the divine and 
they present the true nature of that divine to the common people 
through their poetry. Through their poetry, the poets bring the 
divine into communion with the common people also. Gods are the 
friends and companions of the poets. 

25. All the gods in the Veda love poetry and song. They delight 
to listen to the songs of poets as they had been delighting to listen 
to the songs of ancient poets. According to the poets, gods derive 
their strength from song. There is no god who does not love songs. 
Indra was able to kill the demons on account of the power of poetry 
which the poets were singing. 

26. Offerings of oblations at the rituals are not given to all the 
gods. It is only some of the gods that are invoked to come to such 
rituals and partake of the offerings. But there is no god who is not 
a lover of songs, to whom songs are not offered for his joy. There are 
some gods who have no position at the rituals, and to them songs arc 
presented for their propitiation. 

27. Gods are also inspirers of poetry in the devotees. Poets 
receive inspiration from the gods to compose good poetry and with 
such poetry they inspire the gods to shower plenty and happiness on 
men. The prominent persons in the Vedic society are the Rsis^ and 
the Rsis are not those who are primarily employed in rituals ; they are 
the people who could have the vision of the gods in their true nature 
and who could describe such true nature of the gods in the form of 
high-class poetry. 

28. We must also take note of the number of words in the Vedic 
language denoting poetry and song, and also the number of words 
that mean the poet and the singer. This is another test for the pro¬ 
minence which poets and their poetry enjoyed in the culture of the 
Vedic people. The position which poetry occupies in the scheme of 
Vedic life is not at all lesser than the position occupied by ritualism ; 
love of poetry and song and art is not a lesser trait of the gods than their 
power. 

29. Indians were, from the very beginning of their civilization, 
a nation of poets. Poets determined the form and content of their 
life ; poetry filled their life. Poetry was the Path to their goal. Their 
gods were lovers of poetry and of songs ; they were propitiated with 
songs. It was poetry and art that gave the first urge to the develop- 
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ment of their culture and they continued the undying inspiration of 
the nation through their unbroken history of civilized life. Truth 
is the nature of the universe; wisdom is the means to realise that truth. 
Now, there is a third element in the motto of India and that element 
is joy; Sat and Cit (truth and wisdom) have the relation of object 
and subject within a unity; then Ananda is the content of that unity, 
and Ananda is joy. None but poets and artists can bring in such an 
element in the essence of religion. The expression Sac-cid-dnanda 
(truth-wisdom-joy unity) shows that the founders of Indian culture 
were poets and artists. 

30. Apart from this essence of the Vedic religion, expressed by 
Sacchiddnanda (truth-wusdom-bliss), the form in w^hich the Vedic 
texts have been preserved to us is another strong evidence in favour 
of the poetic genius of the founders of India’s religion and culture. 
There are no religions in w^hich the basic texts give such a prominence 
to poetry; there are religions in which the basic text has no portion 
that can be called poetry, and when there is a poetry portion in such 
texts, that is only a subordinate part, coming incidently. But in the 
Vedic texts, the Book of Poems, namely, the Rgveda is assigned the 
foremost position and it is the most important portion of the text also. 
Priests would not have assigned such a place for the Rgveda in the 
collection ; it is the poets who alone w^ill make such an arrangement, 
giving the Book of Poems such a premier position in the text. 

(iv) The Poets’ Tradition in India 

31. The Indian genius is not exhibited in the postulation of 
Brahman as the One Reality in the world; it is not seen in the 
indifference shown by the people to the affairs of the imperfect material 
world and in their eagerness to live * the perfect life in the spirit 
It is not shown off in the creation of a Great God and abject surrender 
to Him ; it is not to be sought after in the belief in some ancient 
omniscient people having settled the affairs for man for ever. The 
Indian genius is to be seen in the fact that the Vedic being poets, 
were able to see the divine in its true nature in their poetic vision, and 
to give expression to their vision in the form of poetry. It is this 
genius that ensured the permanency of their civilization. It is this 
aspect which appealed to those who revived and continued the 
civilization when at times there had been some slight decline in their 
civilization. 

32. Historians feel sad when they find that our ancients did not 
bequeath to us records of their times in the form of the records left 
in Babylon, in Persepolis and Susa, in Asia Minor, and also in Egypt 
and Greece, to mention only a few. Recently we had some similar 
specimens unearthed in the Indus Valley. The civilization represented 
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by the Archaeological finds in the Indus Valley did not continue in 
India, Even if we accept the theory of some of the historians that 
the people of the Indus Valley were the ancestors of the Dravidians 
and that they spoke a language that survives now as the languages of 
South India, the continuity between that civilization and the present 
Indian civilization has not been established through their relation to 
the Dravidians. 

33, Our ancients have given us only the Vedas, what have no 
value to the historians as compared to the huge masses of rocks and 
clay that remain in the sites of the other ancient civilizations. The 
fact is that our ancients were not historians in the sense in which we 
use that term now. To the present historians, man’s history is the 
history of kings and of the establishment and destruction of empires ; 
man, man’s heart, man’s aspirations, man’s experiences, man’s 
progress—these have no value to the historians. To the ancient 
Indians, and to the later Indians too until India’s sense of value has 
been destorted by history as recorded by the Greeks, kings did not 
count and there were more important things in man’s life than build¬ 
ing up and destroying empires through wars and conquests. What 
they considered as having a permanent value, they preserved and they 
did not record about the kings and the kingdoms of those days, except 
in a very casual way. Kings come into the picture mostly as friends 
and lovers of poetry and art. History, and also man’s experience, 
has shown that what our ancients considered as of permanent value, 
arc really so, and that what the historians of those days considered 
as of lasting value, in other countries and what historians of modern 
times also consider as the chief thing in history, are found to have no 
value at all. 

34. I take only one example or two, as a specimen of what the 
leading persons of other countries considered as of lasting value. I 
cite the following passage from the Inscriptions of Darius at Behistan 
in Iran. He wrote ; 

This is what I accomplished by the Grace of Ahura Mazda in 
one and the same year after I became the king. I fought nineteen 
battles ; by the Grace of Ahura Mazda, I could strike and take 
prisoners nine kings (Here their names and their countries are 
enumerated). You who will be king hereafter, you must protect 
yourself with effort against falsehood ; you must punish the man 
who follows falsehood, if your desire is that your country remain 
secure. You who will read this Inscription hereafter, let what I 
have accomplished convince you; do not consider this false. By 
the Grace of Ahura Mazda and by my own will, many more things 
have been accomplished ; they are not written in this inscription, 
lest whosoever shall read this inscription, to him what has been 
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accomplished by me may seem excessive and may not convince 
him, and he may consider it false. Those who were former kings, 
by them, so long as they lived, had not been accomplished so much 
as what has been accomplished by me in one and the same year, 
by the Grace of Ahura Mazda. If you will not conceal this record, 
but will tell it to the people. May Ahura Mazda be a friend to you, 
may you have a family in abundance, may you live long. You 
who will hereafter see this inscription which I have written, or 
these sculptures, do not destroy them, protect them so long as you 
will be in good health. 

35. Look at what Darius thought of his own achievements and the 
importance of such achievements, and look at what actually happened 
in the world. His successors became a prey to the invasions 
of foreigners and to defeat at their hands. His palace was completely 
demolished. There are many such inscriptions by him in his palace 
at Persepolis and at Susa and also in some other places. Kings did 
not care for them after his days. Everything was forgotten ; they 
gave other names to the places and to the sculptures. No one could 
read the inscriptions and they had to wait for many centuries till 
some foreigners deciphered them. Many of the inscriptions are 
defaced ; time and weather do not care for the might of emperors. 

36. We see the same story in Babylon and in Asia Minor; the 
story of Egypt is no better. Nothing was left of the civilization of the 
Indus Valley. They were buried under earth. I think that Asoka 
inherited the foreign traditions, and he also tried to preserve his own 
glories and the authority of his imperial position by inscribing his 
commands to the people of the world as a great emperor, on stones 
and rocks. Here are some specimens. 

King Priyadarsi, the beloved of the gods, will ever promote the 
the practice of Dharma ; and the sons and great grandsons and the 
great great grandsons of king Priyadarsi, the beloved of the gods, 
will increasingly promote the practice of Dharma till the end of 
the present Aeo?i. 

Many beloved actions have been done by me ; my sons and their 
descendents who follow me till the end of the Aeoriy they will do 
well; and he who violates even a part of this command, does ill. 

For this purpose, this Edict has been inscribed. May it endure 
for long. 

This script on Dharma has been caused to be inscribed by me 
for this purpose that others may follow the example of that, that 
this script may permanently stand. He who will be doing accord¬ 
ingly will be performing good and virtuous deeds. 

This script on Dharma has been proclaimed for this purpose 
that it may endure as long as my sons and grandsons shall reign, 
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as long as the sun and the moon endure, that it may be followed. 

Those who follow along the Path therein secure good both in this 

world and in the next. 

37. With his death, as with the death of every emperor, his name 
and his commands were ignored and forgotten by the people. His 
sons and grandsons did not continue long, and his dynasty was re¬ 
placed by another. The Edicts had to wait for many a long century 
before foreigners came and deciphered them and informed the world 
of the existence in the past of such a ‘ Great Emperor ’. This famous 
hero of the historians dropped out of the poets’ tradition in India 
and neither the name Asoka or PriyadarsI is found in the literary 
remains of India in Sanskrit, while the names of his grand-father and 
of the king who established a new dynasty in the country of Magadha 
were perpetuated by poets in Sanskrit, though they did not inscribe 
any Edicts themselves. 

38. The Vedic poets, who did not care for kings and emperors 
and their might, never spoke about their own glories and their eternal 
nature. They saw the eternal truths as poets and they sang about 
those truths, which posterity inherited. Not only arc they eternal 
in content and form, they are also impersonal. The poets were only 
the channel for the language-expression of the truth of the universe 
to flow to the world. Their poetry docs not contain what they thought 
of the nature of the universe ; they contain what the world is in its own 
nature, as reflected in their poetic heart. 

39. It has been said in recent times that the poets of the Vedas 
did not themselves claim for their Vedas any superhuman origin or 
any eternal nature. This itself is the proof for their being impersonal 
in origin and for their permanent character. That is why they are 
not the comnfKUids of a Darius or of an A^oka. It was not the imperial 
position occupied by the person who made the command, that enabled 
it to continue in the world. It was its own inherent quality as ex¬ 
pressing the truth of the world, that gave it its permanent nature. 

40. In the records of the past of other countries we see only the 
emperors and not the people in the countries. In the Vedas we see 
only man and the world around man and the truth about them. It 
was not the power wielded by the emperors, it was not the luxuries 
enjoyed by the emperors that we see in the Vedas ; here we find the 
common people and the happiness of the common people. What is 
preserved about emperors are lies recorded in prose and they are what 
are called * History What are found in the Vedas are the truths 
about man and the world recorded in poetry. And they are condemned 
by historians as ‘ revealed literature as having no importance to 
understand the history of man. 

41. When Nehru wrote, quoting from Marshall: ‘ There is nothing 
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that we know of in prehistoric Egypt or Mesopotamia or an3r\\^here 
else in western Asia to compare with the well-built baths and com¬ 
modious houses of the citizens of Mahenjo-daro. In those countries, 
much money and thought were lavished on the building of magnificent 
temples for the gods and on the palaces and tombs of kings, but the 
rest of the people seemingly had to content themselves with insignificant 
dwellings of muds. In the Indus Valley the picture is reversed, and 
the finest structures arc for the convenience of the citizens,’ and when 
he made his own comments later: * At this dawn of India’s story, 
she does not appear as a puling infant, but already grown up in many 
ways.’ he exhibits his talents as a worthy inheritor of the ancient tradi¬ 
tions of India. 

42. Unfortunately, Nehni lives in an atmosphere of ‘ historians ’ 
and, having only the talent and not the lesiure for independent study 
of the original records, he has to depend on what the historians say; 
so he accepts the verdicts of the historians that ‘ The Aryan migrations 
are supposed to have taken place about a thousand years after the Indus 
Valley period ’. Nehru has to satisfy himself with the citation of 
the authority of historians by saying that ‘ the usual date accepted by 
most scholars today for the hymns of the Rig Veda is 1,500 b.c. ’ 
Nehru does not take any responsibility for the views which he has 
presented in his book; he simply presents the views of ‘ historians ’ 
who have become authorities. When he extricates himself from the 
historians and lets his own talents to find independent expression, he 
catches the truth, and he adds his own view that ‘ yet it is possible 
that there was no considerable gap, and tribes and peoples came to 
India from the north-west from time to time .... and became absorbed 
in India His other comment is also note-worthy : ‘ Even if there 
was some ancient migration to India, this could only have taken place 
some thousands of years before the date assigned to Mahenjo-daro. 
For all practical purposes we can treat them as indigenous inhabitants 
of India ’. It was the influence of the ‘ historians ’ that prevented him 
from making a similar statement about the so-called Aryan migration 
to India. If he had been a student of the original sources, he would 
have even added that the Vedas were also early records and not a later 
phenomenon after the Indus Valley civilization. The character of 
the nation, as found in the citation from Marshall made by Nehru 
and quoted above was established by the Vedic people, for whom 
kings were nothing and the people and the world formed everything. 

I do not know what the parties are between whom there is an implied 
contrast in the following statement of Nehru: ‘ She is not oblivious 
of life’s ways, lost in dreams of a vague and unrealisable supernatural 
world, but has made considerable technical progress in the arts and 
amenities of life, creating not only things of beauty, but also the 
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Utilitarian and the more typical emblems of modern civilization— 
good baths and drainage systems All that I can say is that in the 
case of the former part of the statement, the cap does not fit the head 
of the Vedic people, and in spirit, the latter part is quite appropriate 
to the Vedic tendencies : there is no mention of bathing places and 
drainage systems in the Vedic texts, and as such, I cannot make any 
assertion. If there were, they fit into the system of Vedic approach 
to life problems. They were the poets’ approach and not of ‘ priests.’ 

43. The Vedas continued enduring the ravages of time because the 

Vedas were poetry and not theology; the Vedas influenced the life of 
the people because they were the compositions of poets. If they had 
been inscriptions or epistles, they would have disappeared from the 
world long ago and would have been reduced to antiquarian curiosities 
or objects of derision by scientists. It was this Vedic tradition founded 
by poets that influenced the later stages in the growths of Indian 
civilization. The Rdmayana and the Mahdbhdrata continued the 
Vedic traditions in spirit and they preserved the form of the Vedas 
also, as high-class poetry. The inscriptions of Darius and of A^oka 
may be compared with what Valmiki has to say : ‘ As long as the 

mountains last, as long as the rivers flow on the earth, so long the 
story of the Rdmayana will be current in the world The words of 
emperors become extinct; the words of poets endure. If there are the 
stories of kings remaining in the world, it is due to the permanency of 
poetry, as Dan din has said in his Kdvyddarsa^ a standard work on 
literary criticism : 

Look, the form of the fame of the earliest kings do not get lost 
by themselves even in the absence of such kings, when it is reflected 
from a mirror in the shape of the words of a poet. 

(v) Literary ambition in the Vedas 

44. The Vedic people did not form some primitive tribes content 
with the simple supply from a benign nature, living in the shades of 
trees in forests to escape from the heats of the sun, eating the roots 
and fruits and grains growing wild, with just enough of robes to cover 
their nudity, wondering about the world in which they found them¬ 
selves they did not know when, how or why. They were a very ad¬ 
vanced people living an active life, following advanced modes of life, 
with various interests and ambitions. Martial ambitions in the form 
of aggressions and establishment of empires on one side and an eager¬ 
ness to escape from the sufferings of life and to reach another happy 
region on the other side are both conspicuous by their absence. But 
there were other ambitions for man. 

45. Heroism is one of the many ambitions of the Vedic people. 
The poets pray to be blessed with heroic sons. They pray for long 
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life and happiness. What is most conspicuous is their ambition for 
literary eminence. People in every country and in every epoch aspire 
to come up to the standards of the leaders of the people. In the Vedic 
times, poets were the leaders. No nation on earth has left behind 
memories of such a large number of poets with their poetic composition. 
Poets praised gods who were lovers of poetry and song and arts, and 
the gods were themselves, some of them, singers and artists. The 
people also worshipped such gods. What other ambition-can be a 
stronger urge in the people than to be recognised as poets ? They all 
wanted to be Rsis (Poets). 

46. Every versifier is not a poet. Poets must have vision and they 
must be able to present what they experience in their vision in poetic 
form. What they present in poetic form must be the truth about the 
nature of the universe. They did not aspire to become Rsis in order 
to meditate upon ‘ an unrealizable world \ They wanted to become 
Rsis so that they can have happiness in the world and that they can 
help humanity to be happy in life. Those who ignored the world and 
its realities and who spent their time in contemplating on what is not 
realisable, there were in those days, and they are known as Brahma- 
carins. But they did not come up to the civilized standards of the 
normal life in those days ; it was the Rsis who set the standard for 
normal, cultured life. I cite a story below to prove my point. This 
very fascinating and pathetic episode may be more appropriate in the 
next lecture where I take up the stories found in the Vedic literature. 
But there arc still many stories left for that context, since the Vedic 
poetry is an inexhaustible store-house of stories. I narrate the story 
faithfully following the original narration as found in the books relat¬ 
ing to Vedic exegesis of old, and I try to be clear in the narration along 
with literal fidelity. Apart from the interest of the story, it has another 
purpose, to show what part poetry played in the life of the people at 
that time. 

47. Arcananas, belonging to the Family of Atri, and father of 
Syava^va who chose to be a Brahmacdrin, went to the king Rathaviti 
and participated in a great ritual conducted by him. He was already 
one among the persons whom the king used to invite for all such 
occasions. He was accompanied by his son also. At the close of the 
great festivity, the great Rsi saw the daughter of the king, who was 
still a maiden, and asked for her hand for his son. The king consulted 
the queen and replied, ' We cannot have as our son-in-law one who is 
not a Rsi, and this Syavasva is only a Brahmacdrin, He is not a Rsi,' 
Having received this unfavourable reply, he went to his hermitage 
after the termination of the ritual. But Syava^va’s mind was full of 
the thoughts of this maiden. One day he went out and in the course 
of his wanderings, he reached the palace of Sa^iyasi, the queen of the 
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king Taranta. Saslyasi was informed about his name and his family, 
and she showed him to her husband, Taranta. With his approval, 
she gave him various kinds of wealth, goats and sheep, and cows and 
horses. The king Taranta also gave him a milch-cow and sent him 
to his brother Purumilha, saying, ‘ Honoured Sir, you go there and 
he too will give you wealth When he was starting, ^^asiyasi told him 
the way he had to take saying, ‘ Go this way and that way.’ 

48. At that very time, the gods named the Maruts went there to 
see the king Taranta. Seeing them all having the same appearance 
and having the same age, Syavasva was full of wonder and asked them 
some questions. Then he went to the palace of Purumilha, following 
the path described by ^asiyasi, the queen, before that. Purumilha, 
the brother of Taranta, and son of Vidada^va, a man of wide fame, 
gave him a hundred milch-cows when he went there. The young 
Sage praised the liberality and the gifts of the two kings and their 
queens in many poems. Syavasva felt sad that he could not get the 
daughter of the king since he could not compose poetry describing the 
gods, and he felt more sad that when he saw the few persons of equal 
age and appearance, he did not recognise them and praise them with 
poems. He knew that they were the gods named Maruts and then he 
began to sing about them. The gods were very much pleased with 
his poem in praise of them, they appeared before him and taking the 
ornaments from their own breast, they gave them to him in appre¬ 
ciation of his poetry ; and he became a Rst. He went to his father and 
they decided to send a messenger to the king Rathaviti to inform him 
that the son had become a recognised Rsi or poet, and they chose 
‘ Night ’ as the messenger. The king was immensely happy over the 
event and he went to their abode and gave his daughter in marriage to 
Syava^va, along with a hundred horses and with immense ornaments 
for his daughter; he also asked them to pardon him for refusing his 
daughter formerly. Then the king renounced his throne and went to 
the Himalayas for penance. Syava^va lived in happiness with his 
newly wedded wife. 

49. This is the outline of the story. The story as has come down 
to us is hot the version of the Vedic age ; it is decidedly later. But 
the events are Vedic. There are minor difference in details among the 
various versions of this story found in the later literature relating to 
the Veda. The real interest in the story is not in the fact that the king 
renounced his throne and went to the mountains for performing 
penance. What interests a student of the culture of the Vedas is the 
distinction drawn between the Brahmacdrin who dreams of * unrealiz¬ 
able goals ’ and the Rd who can see the gods and sing of them ; there 
is the preference for the latter also. The Rds were living the full life 
on earth, and the young man could become a husband when he proved 
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himself to be a true R^, I have cited this story to show what a great 
importance the people of those days attached to poetry and what an 
eminent position poets occupied then. 

s;o. There is the frequent prayer to enable one to sing a song in a 
learned assembly. There is the word Vidatha occurring many times 
in the Veda. The word is related to the root Vid (to know). There 
is some uncertainty about the exact meaning of the word. Usually it 
is interpreted as ‘ an assembly of the learned people They speak of 
new poems composed as ancient poets had been composing poems to 
please the gods. There are a few places (though not in all the places 
of its occurrence) where the word Brahman means ‘ Song ^ in the neuter. 
The relation of this Brahman (poetry) with wisdom is also clear in 
passages like, ‘ One of them, Brahma sings songs, presenting the wis¬ 
dom attained ’ ; and this has reference to a person who participates in 
a ritual. The situation appears to be this that when a person attains 
wisdom, when he is recognised as a Rsi or poet, he is permitted to sit 
in that position and recite his composition. Putting all such points 
together, the custom in those days seems to be that the new poem that 
deserv^es to be called a Mantra or Vedic poem and that enables its 
author to be recognised as a Rsi, is recited at the rituals, sitting in front 
of the fire; and this is the position assigned to the person who partici¬ 
pates at the rituals under the designation of Brahma (masculine). 
Vidatha must be the assembly of the learned men, of the wise people 
who assemble at such a ritual. 

51. Again and again we come across the prayer for eligibility to 
sing a poem at the Vidatha, 

O strong ones, composing a poem addressed to both of you, may 
we be able to sing it in a Vidatha, along with our heroic sons. 
The latter part is repeated in other places also in the Veda. The idea 
of eligibility to sing at a Vidatha as a very coveted privilege is very 
often found in the Vedas. After the wedding when the bride reaches 
the house of her husband, there is the benediction : 

Enjoying command (over your husband), may you be able to 
address a Vidatha, 

and 

And when you grow old, may you address a Vidatha, 

There is mention of Vidatha of poets; they promise to sing of the 
valorous deeds of gods in a Vidatha, There are many places where 
there is found an intimate relation between a Vidatha and the reci¬ 
tation of poems, and sometimes of new poems. There can be no 
doubt on the point that reputation as a poet, as a Rsi, must have been 
one of most coveted ambitions of the people at that time. And our 
culture grew in such an environment, and it developed also and was 
preserved in such an environment, 
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(i) Prefatory 

1. India has been recognised as the cradle of story literature in 
the world. The stories current in the literature of the other countries 
have been traced to India as the source, and the steps in the migration 
of stories from India to the other nations have also been traced. The 
earliest origin of the story literature in India is not to be fixed to any 
post-Vedic stage, about the time of Buddhism, as is being attempted 
now. It is true that the literature in the Buddhistic religion abounds 
in stories. But that literature did not arise in a land barren of stories. 
What is found in the Buddhistic literature is a continuation and not 
a new growth. 

2. The wealth of stories in the Vedic literature is one of the 
strongest evidences to show that what we have now in the Vedas is not 
the start of a literary tradition, but the later stages of a long growth of 
ages. At the same time, they must be of great antiquity even in this 
later stage. When we find allusion to a story in a poem, we must con¬ 
clude that the story must have been very popular at that time ; other¬ 
wise the poet would not have made an allusion to it. And stories do 
not grow among a people and become popular among them over-night. 
The stories grow slowly; it takes time for the stories to get rooted 
among the people. And it is only in such a stage that poets freely 
make allusions to it in their poems. 

3. Stories grow in different ways. Mostly stories gather round a 
well-known personality who becomes popular. People create incidents 
of an extraordinary nature in the life of such a person ; such incidents 
become truths after some time, and poets weave a beautiful poem out 
of such materials, in so far as they are popular and known to the general 
public. Then they become historical facts. Many such stories show 
that the personalities in the story had been continuing as important 
ones in their own time. The events in the story could not have been 
actual facts at the time of the life of the persons. Then poetry grows 
round such stories, and out of such stories. When we deal with the 
story literature in the Vedas, we must distinguish between the two sets 
of stories, so that we can determine what are pre-Vedic and what are 
post-Vedic, 

(ii) Syava^va 

4. I have already narrated the story of Syava^va, There must 
have been a great poet by name Syava^va. His poems must have been 
very popular and famous among literary men from his time. His love 
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for a princess and his disappointment on account of his being only a 
contemplative philosopher and not a poet, development of poetic 
abilities in him which earned for him a recognised position among the 
great poets of the time and his success in winning the hands of the 
same princess at that stage of poetic fame, could have been historical 
facts. But the event of his having met the Maruts and his failure to 
recognise them and show them due honour, his later repentance and 
the composition of poems about them which won for him the recog¬ 
nition of the gods themselves, are likely to be later growths in the story, 

(iii) Sunah^epa 

5. Equally romantic with Syavasva is the personality of Sunah- 
sepa ; there is a tragedy and a triumph in the life of this great poet also. 
Both of them happen to be young, as the story now we have about them 
goes. Sunahsepa is the author of eight poems in the extent collection 
of the Rgveda ; seven of them are in the first Book and one in the 
ninth. The seven poems in the first Book relate to Varuna, Indra, 
Asvins and other gods and also to some implements that are used at 
the rituals. The poem in the ninth Book is addressed to Soma. 

6. Sunahsepa was the son of a poor Brahmin named Ajigarta. 
There were three sons and he was the middle one. The father was 
very poor and he was prepared to sell one of the sons to get money for 
his living. At that time, there was a king named Haris^candra, who 
did not have a son and who prayed to Varuna to bless him with a son 
and he promised to offer him as a sacrifice to Varuna if he could secure 
a son. A son was born, who was given the name Rohita. But the 
father did not want to offer him to Varuna and under various pretexts, 
he delayed the offering, until the boy grew up and he escaped to the 
forest. Varuna was angry and the king suffered from dropsy. The 
king promised to get a Brahmin boy and offer him to Varuna to appease 
him. He managed to purchase the very boy Sunahsepa whose father 
was willing to sell him, Sunahsepa was brought to the palace and he 
was tied to a post so that he could be sacrificed to Varuna. At that 
time, he prayed to the various gods, and the gods were immensely 
pleased with his prayers and they released him from the stake. He 
became the adopted son of Visvamitra with the name of Devarata 
(Gift of God=Theodore). 

7. The story continued in later mythological literature with con¬ 
siderable alterations. Definitely this is a case of a story developing 
around a poet of high talents who was accepted as one among the 
greatest of poets. I do not know w’hy he was known as Sunah-^epa 
(=Dog’s Tail). His brothers too had names having the same meaning, 
Sunah-puccha and Suno-Langula. Devarata must be perhaps the 
name he assumed after he was recognised as a gifted poet through the 
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grace of the gods, and the meaning of the name (God-Gift) must be 
the basis for the story. The name Hariscandra does not occur in the 
RgvedUy and the story appears only in the Brdhmana. The word 
Hariscandra occurs in the Rgveday but not as the name of anyone. 

8. Besides the name, certain expressions and certain sentiments 
found in the poems have also helped the development of the story 
around the poet. There is nothing to show that he was a young boy, 
just as there is no such evidence in the case of SyavaSva also. Both of 
them might have been mature poets of advanced age. One verse in 
the poem is assigned to HariScandra as the theme, that is, as the person 
to whom it is addressed. This is the ninth and last in a poem in 
which various objects utilised at a ritual are described, and in the end 
there is a request to some one to partake of the remnants of the rituals 
like Soma. It may be an invitation to all and not to any one in parti¬ 
cular. In later index literature, the name Hariscandra appears as 
the Deity for this verse. 

9. There are references to the ropes bound round his body, to his 
having been tied on to a stake, to his eagerness to see his father and 
mother, and so on. There are prayers to the gods, especially to 
Varuna, to release him from such bonds and fetters. We do not know 
what actual fetters the poet had in his mind. There are many things 
that bind man down and that prevent him from moving about 
freely. 

10. The passage ' May I be able to see the father and the mother * 
need not be taken to mean that the poet was away from his father and 
mother. It comes after the question, ‘Who will give us back to the 
great Aditi’ and its reply that it is Agni. I think that it is a reference 
to the heaven and earth. Then there is a prayer for release. The 
passage is, ‘May that king Varuna set us at liberty, whom S^unahsepa 
invokes when caught.’ Then there is the prayer that Varuna may 
loosen the sins that he has himself done. In the story of Sunahsepa, 
there is nothing to show that he had done any sin for which he was 
tied up to the post for being sacrificed to Varuna. There is also a 
prayer that Varuna may loosen the ropes above, below and in the 
middle. The entire prayer is about the suffering in the world and the. 
freedom from such sufferings which Varuna can afford to the suppli¬ 
cant. 

11. There are also passages about the people breaking the ordi¬ 
nances of Varuna. There is also a passage about his eagerness to 
reach up to Varuna, as a cow to reach the pasture. Sunah^epa speaks 
of himself as being bound on three posts, and it is in this connection 
that there is the imploration to loosen the three kinds of bonds, upper, 
lower and middle. Taken all together, the idea seems to be related 
to the sufferings in the world, sufferings which only devotees and poets 
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and thinkers feel. It is not a question of a boy having been tied to a 
stake for being offered to Varuna. The whole story is a later creation 
of some imaginative person. It is a case of giving a materialistic, 
physical, concrete cover to what was originally purely symbolical. 

(iv) Dirghatamas 

12. Here is another story that has been formed after the events, 
just as in the case of Sunahsepa. In the case of Sunahsepa, the name 
Devarata which he assumed after he became a recognised poet, must 
have helped the formation of the story, that the boy w^as about to be 
offered to Varuna and that the gods released him ; so he is called 
God-Given. It is likely that as a boy, he was poor and Visvamitra 
adopted him as his own son. But the whole story of the purchase 
from a poor father and the sacrifice to Varuna and the release by the 
gods, are later accretions. Similarly, in the case of Dirghatamas 
also, the name helped the formation of the story. Dirghatamas means 
‘ One in long darkness ’. I do not know why he got that name ; just 
like the name Devarata (God-Given), Dirghatamas too may be an 
assumed name. There was the name Sunah^epa in the former case ; 
we do not know^ any such original name in the case of Dirghatamas. 

13. The story about Dirghatamas is a very strange one. There 
were two brothers by name Ucathya and Brhaspati. Ucathya’s wife 
was pregnant, and when he was absent from home, his brother Bfhas- 
pati desired to have illicit relation with her, and he succeeded. But at 
the critical moment, the boy who was in the womb protested against 
such an admixture of the germ, when he was himself there first. 
Brhaspati was furious and cursed him that he would be born blind. 
So when he was born in that way, he got the name Dirghatamas (One 
in Long darkness). 

14. He had to face various dangers and persecutions at the hands of 
his own people, on account of his being born blind. In one place it 
is said that he was once thrown into fire and gods rescued him when 
he implored them. In another place it is said that he was put into 
the river and that the king of Angas rescued him when he was seen 
floating in the current. Dirghatamas prayed to the gods and they 
gave him eye-sight and immense wisdom. Once it is said that Agni 
gave him his eye sight; in another place it is said that Alvins gave him 
wisdom. 

15. In actual fact what is called blindness might have been only 
in a symbolical sense, that he was not able to see the mysteries behind 
the visible world and that he was able to see such secrets at a later 
stage. Since he had been in the region of darkness for a long time, 
unable to see the secrets of the world, he took up the name of Dirgha¬ 
tamas (One in Prolonged Darkness). The name started stories 
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about him, after he became a great poet, and when in later times his 
poetry was very much admired by the people for its profundity. 

16. Dirghatamas has twenty five poems in the extent collection 
of the Rgveda. The first twenty-four are addressed to the various 
gods and it is in the last that we find deep philosophy and some attempt 
at solving the riddle of the Universe. The wisdom about the mysteries 
of the universe found in the last poem coming after the poems about 
the various gods provided the occasion for the story of the gods having 
cured him of his blindness or blessed him with supreme wisdom. 

17. It is found that in the poems of Sunahsepa and of Dirghatamas 
there is a clear ritualistic setting. It is possible that they recited the 
poems at the rituals, at the Vidatha and that they earned the applause 
and recognition of the assembled poets and learned men for their 
title to be considered as great poets (Rsis). The stories about them are 
the products of their poetic fame of a later age. Such stories gather 
round all great personalities in all ages. That shows the great anti¬ 
quity of the poets and their compositions, in relation to the other parts 
of the Rgveda. And both of them come into the first Book, which is 
usually assigned to a late stage in the Rgveda chronology. One sings 
about the sufferings in ignorance and the other sings about the dark¬ 
ness of ignorance. Both sing of their escape from the suffering and 
from the blindness. 'I’he story of 6unahsepa continued in the story 
of king Hariscandra in the Puranas, and we see a reflection of the story 
of Dirghatamas in the story as narrated in the Mahdbhdrata, about 
Veda Vyasa and the queens of Vicitravirya and the birth of the two 
sons Dhrtarastra and Pandu. That story will be found in the next 
section. 


(v) Kaksivan 

18. Kaksivan is an interesting figure in the Vedas, a rare speci¬ 
men. He is the son of Dirghatamas. Dirghatamas was old and 
unable to be of any use, and to do any work. So his wife and ser¬ 
vants decided to throw him into the river. He was carried away by 
the current and reached a place in the river Ganges where the king of 
the Angas was sporting w'ith his queens. He brought down the aged 
man from the leaky boat and when he identified him, he was very 
happy. He was himself rather too old to have a son himself in his 
queen, and so he requested the aged poet to be a father in his place. 
But the queen did not like the idea and she could not disobey the king. 
So she sent her maid-servant named U^ik to him ; Dirghatamas knew 
the identity of the woman who went to him through his supreme 
wisdom; with his great supernatural powers he was able to transform 
her into a pure woman fit to be his wife, and a son was born, who is 
known as Kaksivan. The king accepted him as his son. He per- 
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formed Rdjasuya and various other rituals fit for a worthy king. Indra 
was very much pleased with Kaksivan and gave him a young maiden 
named Vreaya. Elsewhere Sayana says that it was the Kalinga king 
who rescued Dirghatamas. 

19. In this latter place, Sayana continues the story. Kaksivan 
had a good education and he was returning to the house of his father. 
At night he took rest on the way. It so happened that the son of 
King Bhavayavj^a was there with his queens, and early in the morn¬ 
ing, the noise from his escort made Kaksivan to wake up. 'Fhe prince 
was very sorry for the disturbance he caused to his rest. Finding 
him to be the son of such a great poet like Dirghatamas, he showed 
great honour to him, allowed him a seat near him in the chariot and 
brought him to the palace. Finding his handsome features, he 
offered the young man his ten daughters and immense wealth and 
cows and horses. Kaksivan went to his father Dirghatamas and 
showed him everything that he got from the prince. 

20. The stories must have gathered round the poets and round 
the events at a much later period, in due course. So we find some 
discrepancies and some post-Vedic elements also in them. They are 
not Vedic stories, but stories grown on the soil where the Vedas had 
developed. 

(vi) Other stories 

21. There are many stories like these which have grown round 
certain incidents and certain personalities in the Vedas. Thus, there 
were three poets named Ekata, Dvita and Trita. They were in a 
desert and they became very thirsty. They came to a w^ell and Trita 
went down the well, drank plenty of water and brought some water 
for his companions. The two companions drank that water and 
quenched their thirst. Instead of showing their gratitude to Trita 
for going down the well and bringing them the water, they pushed him 
back into the well, covered the mouth of the well and went away, 
taking his wealth with them. Trita did not know how he could come 
out of the well, which was covered, and so he prayed to the various 
gods and the gods came to his rescue. 

22. The stories about Indra and his fight with Vftra and Vala are 
very popular in the Veda. There are many indications of stories that 
must have been very popular at that time. The poets allude to them, 
and unless the stories had been very well known to the people, such a 
mere allusion would have meant nothing. Some of them have some 
symbolical significance which we cannot understand now. Indra is 
spoken of as having struck down the cart of the Dawn. This is alluded 
to in a few places. Indra is also spoken of as having come into con¬ 
flict with the Sun; there was a contest between Etasa, a swift steed and 
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the horses of the Sun, and when the Sun was found to be in advance, 
his path was obstructed by Indra. 

23. Indra had also helped some kings, and the events must have 
been historical facts. He brought Turva^a and Yadu across the river 
in safety. He helped king Sudas in his battle in which there were 
ten kings involved, and this is a very important event in the Vedic 
history. A maiden named Apala saw Soma near a river and she pressed 
it with her teeth and offered it to Indra and Indra rewarded her for 
her devotion. 

24. There are some stories about the Maruts also. The poet 
Gotama was in a desert where there was no water and the Maruts 
lifted up a well, brought it to him and placed it near him so that he 
could drink from it freely. 

25. The Alvins are the gods about whom there are many stories 
alluded to in the poetry of the Rgveda. All such stories must have 
been very popular at that time. There is just a mention of the point, 
and it is in the books relating to Vedic interpretation, that there is 
some detail also given about the story. We do not know in what form 
the stories were current among the people. It may have been des¬ 
criptions of the events in the form of poetry, rather than in the form 
of prose narrations though we have no evidence to say anything definite 
this way or that way. Considering the popularity of poetry form, we 
have greater reason to assume that the stories existed as poetry. Any¬ 
way we know that an immense literature is lost to us ; we have only the 
bare outlines of the stories, and sometimes only some hints about the 
story. 

26. Most of the stories about the Asvins are alluded to in nearly 
all the poems about them. Kaksivan, the son of Dirghatamas alludes 
to most of the stories in his poems about the Asvins in the First Book. 

a. Vimada, a young prince and poet, was chosen by a maiden as 
husband at a Svayamvara form of wedding and he was returning home 
with his newly wedded spouse, when in the middle of the way, the 
disappointed princes waylaid him ; he could not fight with them and 
so he prayed to the Asvins for help and they came and gave him rescue 
and allowed him to proceed with the beloved. 

b. Tugra was a king who was a great friend of the Alvins. The 
kings in far oft' islands attacked him and were creating much harras- 
ment to his people; so he sent his son Bhujyu to attack the enemy, 
along with a large army. They had to cross the ocean by ships. 
After going far off into the ocean, the ship wrecked on account of 
storm. Bhujyu praised the Alvins and they came and took them back 
to the land with their own ships and thus saved the prince and his 
army; they took three days and nights for the return journey. This 
story is mentioned in three verses. 

9 
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c. King Pedu worshipped the Alvins and the Asvins were pleased 
and gave him a white horse. By the help of that horse he won many 
battles against his enemies. 

d. The story of Kaksivan has already been told. The ancient 
poet Atri was thrown into a pit by the demons and they filled the pit 
with husks and set fire to it. He was in great misery and so he wor¬ 
shipped the Asvins and they took him out of that pit and saved him 
from all danger to his limbs. The story about Gotama and the Maruts 
already given above is narrated about the Asvins also. 

e. Cyavana, a poet, became very aged and he was abandoned by his 
sons and others. The poet sang in praise of the Asvins and they res¬ 
tored his youth and also gave him a young wife. This story is very 
popular even in the later mythology, about Cyavana and Sukanya. 

f. Vandana was a poet whom the demons threw into a dungeon 
and he was unable to get out. 'Fhe Asvins responded to his worship 
and took him out of that dungeon. The story of Dadhyan being 
endowed with a horse’s head with which he gave the Madhu Vidyd to 
the Alvins, has already been mentioned. 

g. Vadhrimati was a daughter of a poet-king. Her husband was 
impotent. The Asvins responded to her prayers and they blessed 
her with a son named Hiranyahasta (Gold-handed). 

h. A Vartikd bird was caught by a dog in the forest and the Asvins 
saved the bird. They gave eye-sight to a blind man named Kavi when 
he praised them. 

i. Khela was a king who had Agastya as his Minister. The king 
had a relative named Vispala and she was fighting with the enemies 
when her leg was broken. The Minister appealed to the A 4 vins who 
went there at night and gave her an iron leg. 

j. Rjrasva was the son of king Vrsagir. The Asvins had an ass 
to draw their chariot and that ass came to the prince in the form of a 
wolf. For feeding that wolf, the prince killed a hundred sheep belong¬ 
ing to the people. The father got angry at the loss sustained by his 
people and made the son blind. He appealed to the Asvins who found 
that the ass that drew their chariot was the cause of this misfortune 
and restored eye-sight to him. 

27. The above are given as specimens of the stories relating to 
the Asvins, as found in the Vedic texts. In the actual text there is 
only a mention of the point. The brief outlines are taken from the 
commentaries. The actual text is of the following nature: 

O Asvins, that white horse whom you two gave to Agha^va be¬ 
came an eternal blessing; that gift from you two became worthy 
of immense praise. That horse of Pedu also became worthy 
of invocations. 
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(vii) Certain events 

a. Urvasi and Pururavas 

28. We come across various events alluded to or even described 
briefly in some parts of the text. It is not an allusion to a story, as in 
the case of the stories about the Asvins. Such events also must have 
formed the theme for some kind of literature. Some of them might 
have been in the form of dramas, though they may not be the dramas 
as we know them at a later stage. 

29. There is a dialogue between Fururavas and Urvasi. Urvasi 
is an Apsaras, some water-nymph. She was the beloved of Puru- 
ravas and she abandoned him. Then there is a dialogue in which 
Fururavas implores her to return to him. There is nothing in the 
text itself to show^ which the words of the one or the other are in the 
dialogue. 'Fhc dialogues are in the form of verses and there is no 
narrative portion, no portion that gives any indications. 

30. The story has developed into a very important one in the 
Mahdbharata and that is the theme in one of the three dramas of 
Kalidasa, the Vikramorvasiya, Although we get only a small portion 
in the Text of the Rgveda, the whole story must have been known to 
the people and must have been carried down from generation to gene¬ 
ration ; poets must have utilised the theme for their compositions, and 
in such migrations from generation to generation and from poets to 
poets, the story must have undergone changes also. Yet the core 
remains constant from the Rgveda to the Mahdhharata and to the 
drama of Kalidasa ; Fururavas, son of Ija became the great grandson 
of the Moon, Budha (Mercury) being the Moon’s son and also the 
father of Ila. Urvasi remains an iVpsaras. 

31. O my beloved, O unkind lady, remain with your heart attached 
to me ; give me a chance to mingle words with you. When 
there is no secret talk taking place between us for the last few 
days, there is no joy at all. 

What can I do for you by talking to you like this ? Like the 
Dawm that has just gone, 1 too have gone away from you. O 
Fururavas, you go away to your own home; I have become 
impossible to get at by you, like the wind that blows. 

This is how the dialogue starts. There is no beginning, no expla¬ 
nation. 

32. Fururavas tells her about the pitiable condition in which he 
had fallen on account of the separation from her and she also gives 
proper replies. In the end he says that he would fall down there 
never to get up again or that he would wander farther away than the 
farthest distance. Or he would lie dowm in the lap of Death and then 
wolves could come quickly and eat up his body. 
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33. Urvasi replies : 

O Pururavas, do not die, do not fall down; may not the unholy 
wolves devour you. There is nothing like friendships from 
a woman; such affections arc like the hearts of deadly wolves. 

When I with a changed form moved among men, I lived in that 
way for four years. I was eating only a little of ghee those days; 
even now I have to move in contentment with that much. 

34. Pururavas continues : 

1 w^ant to bring unto me this Urvasi who fills the atmospheric 
region, who measures out the celestial region, and I want to be sup¬ 
remely happy. The gift of good deeds must remain by your side. 
May you return to me ; my heart burns. 

To this Urvasi replies : 

O son of Ila, these gods say thus to you that you are a friend of 
death, that your progeny w ill worship the gods with their offerings 
and that you too will enjoy life in the heavenly region. 

35. This is a poem full of deep feelings and forceful conversation. 
The language is direct, though a little antique and hence obscure. 
We miss much in so far as w^e do not know^the beginning and the 
Details. But there can be no doubt about it that this is a piece of 
drama in which two characters must appear on the stage. It is very 
charming as a poetical piece. We do not get the story; W'C get the 
situation without the environment, w'c see some events without the 
situations. 


b, Yatna and Yaml 

36. Equally interesting is the dialogue between Yama and his 
sister Yaml, both of them being the off-springs of Vivasvat. We do 
not get the beginning or the situation in which the dialogue takes place. 
The story has not continued in Sanskrit literature. There is an ele¬ 
ment of incest in the story. Yami desires to have intimacy with her 
owm brother Yama, and Yama advises her not to think of such things 
that are not proper. 

37. Yami starts the conversation : 

I desire to retire to a solitary place, even to the expansive ocean 
with my friend, for the sake of friendship. May the creator create 
the son of the father on the earth, immensely shining. 

To this Yama replies : 

Your friend does not like this friendship, because you have a 
common origin and you shine as a half-form. For the great father 
there are many heroic sons, supporters of the heaven, on the earth. 

38. There continues the conversation, Yami making her advances 
and Yama trying to dissuade her from such desires. In the end Yama 
concludes the conversation : 
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You embrace another and let another embrace you, like a creeper 
round a tree. You long for his heart, and let him long for your heart. 
Then, may you both make yourselves happy. 

39. It may be said that both the above dialogues may be only of a 
S5rmbolical nature. But symbolism is what only the few can under¬ 
stand. The common people understand things as they arc presented 
and they completely miss the symbolism in it. In spite of the rather 
unwholesome appearance of the main theme in the second piece, 
there is a touch of morality in it, in passages like : 

The spies of the gods who wander about here, do not stop, do 
not close their eyes. 

There is a tone of seriousness running throughout the dialogue ; it is 
not a situation of voluptuous lust, in Yami. 

(\ The Gambler 

40. Here is a monologue, some sort of wailing, of a man who used 
to indulge in gambling dens and who kxst everything he had, and who 
was in consequence, being harrassed by the others who had won at 
the game. There is no story. There is only a situation. But this 
may also be part of a drama. He says about his wife : 

She did not scold me ; she did not get angry. She was kind to 
me and to my friends. For the sake of a dice, which had become 
my sole interest, I have become an obstacle for my wife who 
remained faithful to me. 

My mother-in-law hates me ; my wife now drives me out. In 
my distress I find no one to console me. I cannot get my main¬ 
tenance through gambling that has become like an aged horse that 
is put on sale. 

In the end he takes the decision : 

Play not with the dice ; take to the cultivation of the field. Win 
happiness for your heart, being honoured very much by others. O 
gambler, there you have the cows, there you have your wife. 

This too must have been a long story, of which we have only a small 
part now with us. 


d. Wedding Procession 

41. Another interesting bit of what must have been a long story 
is the description of a wedding procession. It is the wedding of 
Surya the daughter of Surya (the Sun-god). The story of how the 
daughter of Surya, named Surya, chose the Alvins as her husbands 
after a competition in chariot-race, which the Alvins won, i^ very 
popular in the Vedic literature, and is met with often in the poems 
about the Alvins. This poem in which the wedding procession is 
described is a fairly long one with 47 verses. It is not a continuous 
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narration or description. We can see many gaps and breaks. Just 
as in a dialogue we do not know many details, here also we do not get 
the details, which must have filled up such gaps. 

42. The poem starts with a glorification of Soma. Along with 
Satya (Truth) which supports the earth, thc'^un supports the heaven, 
Rta (Law) supports the Adityas (Sons of Aditi=gods), Soma wa.s 
placed in the heaven. Then : 

Adityas are powerful on account of Soma, the Earth is great on 
account of the Soma ; then this Soma has been placed in the 
neighbourhood of the stars. 

43. After this brief introduction, there starts in a rather abrupt 
way, the enumeration of the escorts and accompaniments of Surya, 
for whom Alvins became the bride-grooms. 

When Surya started for her husband’s home, knowledge became 
the pillow, eyes became the eye-colouring ; heaven and earth were 
the treasure-boxes. 

Various other things are also mentioned, like a comb in the form of 
Metres, a cart in the form of the mind, and a canopy in the form of 
the sky. 

44. Suddenly there is a salutation to various gods among whom 
Surya herself is mentioned. This is followed by a direction to Surya 
to ascend the chariot, which is described beautifully. Then there are 
the greetings and well-wishes of the people for her when she was going 
away to her husband’s home. There are prayers for avoiding dangers 
and enemies and diseases attacking her. 

45. People are asked to assemble and to have a view of the bride, 
to pray for her happiness and then to return to their respective homes. 
There is also a Mantra when the husband takes the hand of the bride. 
The poem concludes with her welcome to the new home and greet¬ 
ings and good-wishes for her to be the unrivalled queen in the home. 

May you two remain here itself; may you two not separate. 
Live through the entire span of your life, playing with children and 
grand-children and rejoicing in your own home. 

Be an Empress over your fother-in-law, be an Empress over 
your mother-in-law; remain an Empress over your son-in-law; be 
an Empress over your brothers-in-law. 

This is another interesting piece of poetry presenting some situation 
which must have formed part of some larger piece. 

46. I have given only some types of stories and presentations of 
situations and events, culled from the various parts of the Rgveda. 
Wha^I have given is sufficient to have a fair idea of the variety in the 
story literature and their beauty also. The descriptions are graphic; 
there is deep pathos. There is also a high moral tone. There are 
many stories indicated in the text of the Vedas. The BrShmanas are 
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full of very interesting stories, and some of the stories indicated in the 
original texts of the Vedas arc enlarged in them. 'Fhere are some 
beautiful stories in the Upanisads also. 

47. No one has till now worked upon the stories in the Vedas. 
The commentators preserve a large number of such stories and we 
have to trust the commentaries for the aiitlicnticity of such presen¬ 
tations. There is no reason for their distorting the stories, and in the 
main, we may hold that the commentators present the story faithfully. 

48. As I have already said, some of the stories are pre-vedic and 
are indicated in the Rgvedic poetry. Other stories gather round 
events of the Vedic period in later times. When stories gather round 
personalities, we can assign such persons to a fairly early period. That 
is the case with Sunahsepa, Dirghatamas and his son Kaksivan. When 
stories are alluded to in the texts, that shows the antiquity and popu¬ 
larity of the stories. Certain small bits of what appear to be larger 
literary works, like the story of Pururavas and Urvasi, Yama and 
Yami and the wedding procession also appear to be very ancient; the 
language is old in them. The stories have been preserved only on the 
Indian side ; they have completely dropped out from the traditions in 
Iran. 

49. This wealth of story literature could not have grown up in a 
very short time ; the stories show that the Vedic people had a very 
long period of progress in the country ; they could not have been recent 
arrivals at the time of the available literature, and w^hat we have seems 
to be the phases of the last stage in the development of Vedic culture. 
Thus a study of the story literature has a great importance in the mat¬ 
ter of the Vedic chronology also. 
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(i) General 

1. Much has been said about the Vedas being primitive poetry, 
where the people, fresh in the world, were in amazement at the changes 
in the environments in which they found themselves and were also 
afraid of the dangers that they might have to face from the freaks of 
such phenomena around them. They sang in praise of such powers 
that were in hiding behind such strange happenings in the world around. 

2. There is another way of looking at the same poetry. It is all a 
question of the angle from which one looks at the poetry. It is possible 
to say that they were a gifted people and that they could see behind 
the changing phenomena of Nature certain truths which the ordinary 
people could not see, and they were also able to sec certain pheno¬ 
mena, apart from the phenomena visible to the ordinary eyes. The 
reactions of such phenomena and the profound truths behind the 
phenomena, flew down in a language form as high class poetry. 

3. No one has spoken a word about the poetic beauty of the Vedic 
literature ; few regard them as poctry^ The fact is that the tradition 
in India itself regarded the Vedas as a part of religious rituals. The 
study of the meaning of the Vedas had only one value and that was to 
correctly perform the rituals by the proper application of the vedic 
verses at the right places in the right way. A considerable part of the 
poetic literature of the age has been lost to us. Only such of its part 
as had a relation to the religious rituals, along with a few other scraps, 
were preserved by a few families that continued the Vedic rituals, at a 
time when such Vedic rituals began to lose their hold on the people 
and their importance in the life of the people. 

4. Yet some of the principles that guide literary appreciation and 
that must have been formulated even at that ancient age, were preser¬ 
ved in a ritualistic setting. Vedas were not the compositions of the 
authors who are assigned to the poetry of the Vedas ; such authors 
were only the media for the flow of the poetry in language form. One 
cannot alter the language, change the order of the words or make a 
mistake in the proper pronounciation and accent. The Vedas are 
expressions of the eternal truth. True poetry is nothing but this. 
The principles continued and the specimens ceased to be valued for 
their poetic worth. 

5. The country has long passed the days when ritualism has any 
significance in the life of the people, and as such the ritualistic values 
assigned to the Vedas have no bearing on modern thoughts. Are we 
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to ignore tlie Vedas completely, relegating them to antiquarian studies 
or arc they to be restored to their original position as high class poetry 
of a progressive period in the history of the country ? When such a 
course is possible, then there cannot be any other course that we can 
legitimately take, and that is the course which I propose to follow in 
this lecture. 

6. What strikes a student of the Vedas who takes up the attitude 
of an unprejudiced literary critic is the prominent place assigned to 
Nature in the Vedic poetry. Nature as a theme for literature and art 
is a recent groth in all the countries, and there is no ancient literature 
in any language where we can get at specimens of good Nature poetry. 
Man and his longings and his joys and his vicissitudes form the main 
theme of poetry in all the languages. There is mostly a religious 
touch in all such early poetry in the languages, and Nature has no 
place in the religion of other countries. Perhaps gods among other 
nations too had their source in the phenomena of Nature ; but they 
lost their original character and remained personifications with little 
trace of their relation with the phenomena of Nature. 

7. But in the Vedic poetry what is characteristic is that their rela¬ 
tion to Nature remains and at the same time there is a strongly marked 
and clear-cut personification also, with an individuality strongly 
marked out. Thus the gods represent Nature and at the same time 
they are the “ life ” in Nature. This remark applies only to such gods 
where there is the aspect of Nature quite patent. In other cases they 
represent certain powers behind of the visible Nature which only 
poets can see and with which only such gifted poets can be in free 
communion. I propose to take up some such gods where the relation 
with the phenomena of Nature is not at all obliterated through per¬ 
sonification. In the case of Varuna and Asvins, for example, w^e see 
only the personality and we do not know what aspect of the universe 
they represent. But there are others where we know the aspect of 
Nature behind the personification. They are first taken up for com¬ 
ment. 


(ii) Mother Earth 

8. It is very doubtful whether a nomadic people, with their simple 
agriculture, with their small herd of cattle, with their usual profession 
of cattle-lifting and plunder, with their petty tribal quarrels, with 
their simple anthropomorphic religion, whether such a nomadic people 
can have any deep love for the earth, whether they can have the notion 
of the earth being a mother to them. It is when they settle down, when 
they begin to develop some love and loyalty to a region on earth, when 
they get their needs supplied in plenty by the earth, though with some 
toil, it is in such a state of affairs that the people start entertaining 
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some regiird and even reverence for their country, for the whole earth 
even. 

9. 7 ’he Vedas reveal a state of affairs in the life of the people in 
which they seem to have developed a great love and regard for the 
earth, worshipping her as a benign mother. Since tlie extent texts of 
the Vedas have a ritualistic partiality, having been preserved by a 
section of the people who remained devoted to their ancient rituals, 
much has been lost that docs not have any intimate connection with 
ritualism. The songs about the earth come under this latter cate¬ 
gory. And as such, the material for forming any clear idea about the 
position of the earth in the thoughts of the people at that time is very 
scanty ; but what is available is among the most beautiful in the lite¬ 
rature. 

10. There is a small poem of just three verses in the Rgveda, and 
there, there is mention of the mountains on the earth, about rain, about 
the firmness and patience of the earth. There are many poems about 
the heaven and earth as joint deities, and here earth becomes the 
mother. The real description of the mother earth comes in the 
Atharvaveda, where there is a long poem of 63 verses in which is given 
a clear account of the earth and their feelings of love and reverence for 
the mother earth. We have our National Anthem now, which is a 
glorification of the country. But this poem is far more inspiring and 
grand and beautiful than either of the two songs about the country 
that we hear sung in our own day. 

11. The mother earth supports humanity that lives on it without 
any mutual aggression ; there are heights and depressions on the sur¬ 
face of the earth ; there are also level grounds. There are many kinds 
of herbs possessing varying powers ; she is wide and gives plenty to 
man freely. There are oceans and rivers and other watery areas; 
people and food for them arose on the earth. Beings that breathe and 
that move live full of activity on her surface. The ancestors made 
progress on the earth; gods remain vigilant and victorious over the 
evil-doers on the earth. There are various abodes for cattle and 
horses and birds. She supports all; there is a profusion of treasures 
on it. On the earth, the waters that move round flow day and night 
without a falter ; the earth milks honey for man. There are hills and 
snow-clad mountain-tops on the earth. They pray to the earth to 
surrender to them such people who bear enmity towards them and 
who may fight with them, those who condemn them with their thoughts 
or with weapons; the earth was doing this before at all times. The 
earth is addressed as a mother and the poets style themselves as her 
sons. They speak of people speaking different languages and follow¬ 
ing different forms of religion. There is always the prayer to the earth 
to give them plenty, to give them protection, to make them happy. 
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'rhcy sing of the highways for chariots, of cart-tracks and also of foot¬ 
paths. They pray to her so that thieves may not molest them on the 
ways. They speak of scents, of robes, of food, of treasure and of 
various other things that make life full and happy. Tolerance, mutual 
good-will, co-existence, co-operation, peace and plenty—this is the 
note running from the beginning to the end of this rather long poem, 
which ought to be our national song, which ought to be taught to every 
child and which every one ought to sing day after day. 1 have not 
seen a more beautiful poem on the mother-country in Sanskrit in 
India, or in any other language. 

(iii) Rivers 

12. They speak about the mountains and about the ocean. But 
there is nothing remaining in the Vedas that directly refers to the 
mountain or to the ocean ; there is no poem on them. But rivers play 
a very important part in the poetry of the Rgveda. A large number of 
rivers are mentioned by name, and most of them have been identified 
with the rivers that we now know. Many of those rivers contributed 
much to the development of the Vedic civilization, and most of them 
continue as objects of worship by the nation even in modern times. 

a, Sarasz'at! 

13. Saravsvati is the most sacred river in the Vedas. There is only 
one full poem about the river Sarasvatl in the extent collection : in 
another poem, one verse relates to Sarasvat (in masculine) which is 
perhaps the ocean or big lake. There arc a few poems in which some 
verses are about the river. Sarasvati is both a river and a goddess, 
and as a goddess, she relates to either the river or to poetry. This 
special partiality for the river clearly shows what a great part the river 
basin must have played in the development of their civilization. The 
people felt that their entire civilization with its poetry and song and 
culture was a gift to them from this river. 

14. The river does not exist now. Its course has been traced by 
modern explorers and its location has been fixed as between the 
Ganges-Jumna basin and the Indus Basin. Later Indian tradition 
knows the river only as a name; they speak of it as a river below the 
surface of the earth, joining the Ganges-Jumna pair at the same place 
where they also join each other, at Allahabad. In the Iranian tradition, 
there is a country, one of the sixteen regions created by Ahura Mazda, 
named Haraqaiti, and it became Arachosia of later days. And 
Arachosia is to the west of India and not within India. The similarity 
between the two names cannot escape any reader. Those who swear 
by the theory of an Aryan migration into India and an eastward march 
of the people from the Iranian side, may say that the first Sarasvati 
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was in this western region and that the name as of a river within India 
must have been a later creation of the Vedic people. 

15. In the description, we have the mighty river before our eyes; 
tliere is no anthropomorphism, there is only a description of a great 
river, sacred as a divinity, that provides plenty and happiness to 
humanity. She inspires sweet words, she recognises the pure thoughts, 
she is a great flood of water, she exhibits herself with her banner- 
emblem. She is the best among mothers, best among rivers, best 
among divinities. With the might of her current, with her forceful 
waves, she tears away the valleys of the mountains. With waves that 
bear nourishments, Sarasvati, a strong iron fort, marches as if she is 
riding a chariot, surpassing all other rivers with her grandeur. She 
flows from the mountains to the oceans. 

16. There are frequent prayers for her blessings, and she is asked 
to listen to the songs and to vouchsafe welfare and happiness and 
plenty to the poets and to the people. Mostly the poems relate to 
other gods, and in the poem a few verses are addressed to Sarasvati. 
In the third poem from the very beginning of the Rgveda, there are 
three verses addressed to Sarasvati, the others being addressed to the 
Alvins, to Indra and to the ‘ Group-gods ’ {Visve Devas ); Dirghatamas, 
the great philosopher and poet addresses one verse among fifty-two 
in a poem, to Sarasvati as a benign mother that feeds the babies with 
the milk from her breast; in the second Book, there are three verses in 
a poem among twenty-one, addressed to the river, the others being 
addressed to the Wind (Vayu), to the dual divinity of Indra and Vayu 
and the dual divinity of Mitra-Varuna, to the Asvins, to heaven-and- 
earth, and to Indra. In the seventh Book, there are two poems partly 
addressed to Sarasvat and partly to Sarasvati. In a poem in the tenth 
Book, the river is praised in three verses, along with other deities in 
the other verses. It is only in one poem that Sarasvati comes in as 
the sole divinity. 

17. This docs not mean that Sarasvati is not an important god¬ 
dess. Sarasvati is a river and it would be better to bring out her divine 
nature if she is praised in the company of other divinities known as 
such from their very nature. The mighty flood, the strong waves, 
the source on the mountains and the goal in the ocean and the way the 
river tears away the banks in the mountain slopes, keep us in view of 
the actual river ; and the various attributes bring out her divine nature. 

b, Vipdf and ^utudri 

18. Vipaj and SutudrI are two rivers that are very important in 
the Veda, and they are immortalised by a poem about them that 
finds a place in the third Book, which is assigned to the poet Vi^va- 
mitra. Vi^vamitra prays to the two rivers to give him passage when 
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he reached the shore of the rivers with loads of presents which he had 
received from a king. The rivers reply in some of the verses. It 
must be at the confluence of the two rivers ; that must have been a 
sacred spot like the confluence of the Ganges and Jumna at Allahabad 
in modern times. 

19. Vi^vamitra addressed them first and asks for their kindness, 
and here is one of the best descriptions of river-confluence in the 
whole of Sanskrit literature. 

Vipat and Sutudri flow swiftly filled with water, from the tops 
of the mountains, rejoicing, smiling, like two mares let loose, like 
two shining cows, two mother cows licking the calf. 

Impelled by Indra, eager to earn a flood of waters, they two rush 
towards the ocean, as if riding a chariot, flowing together, swelling 
with waves, each between you go close on to the other. 

I have come to the river, the best among mothers ; we have come 
to Vipat, the broad and charming; like two mothers that lick the 
calf, you two proceed towards the same reservoir. 

20. Now the rivers reply to Visvamitra. We have to know that 
this is a dialogue, from the context. We have only the verses, without 
any sort of direction, to understand the context. 

We, filled w'ith water, wander towards the reservoir made by the 
gods ; our floods allotted to us for our course, is not meant to retract. 
With what desire does the poet address the rivers ? 

21. Then Visvamitra addresses them again, and here he makes his 
request that they may stop their current for some time. 

For my sake, in response to my words, O sacred ones, stop for 
a short while with your course. With this great thought, the son of 
Kusika addresses the river, eager for protection. 

22. The rivers plead that they were made to flow along the channel 
by Indra after he killed Vrtra and they follow^ that course even at that 
time. The great deeds of Indra are worthy of adoration. The poet 
Visvamitra should not forget the w^ords they uttered about Indra. 
He must have consideration for them when he sings with his praises, 
and he shall not let them down among men. They again saluted him. 

23. Then Visvamitra again makes the same request to them, ex¬ 
plaining the difficult position in which he finds himself. 

O sisters, listen to me, the poet. I have travelled a long way with 
carts and with chariots, to come to you. You bend down ; make it 
possible for me to go across. With your currents, you remain 
below the axle of the vehicles. 

They reply. 

O poet, wx listen to your words. You have travelled a long way 
with carts and with chariots. Like a growing maiden, we bend to 
you, like a young damsel for a heroic man to embrace. 
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24. I'he rivers bent down ; Visvamitni asked them to keep on till 
he with all his following would cross the river, and there were many 
with him. They all went to the other side, and Vij^vamitra expressed 
his gratitude for them and asked them again to resume their course 
with the full flood of waters. This is a dialogue between a poet and 
the rivers in the most friendly way. It is only in Kalidasa's Megha- 
duta that we can find the continuation of such intimacy between man 
and the objects of Nature, especially rivers. 

25. There are many rivers mentioned in the Veda and there are 
pieces addressed to them in the Vedic poetry. They are all very 
charming, and show the love which the poets of the Vedic times had 
for the objects of Nature and also the very intimate relationship that 
subsisted between man and Nature. They are all addressed as human 
beings. But that is not anthropomorphism, as the term is understood 
in Religion and in Anthropology. Such poetry only proves the ad¬ 
vanced poetic genius of the times. They were Nature Poets, whose 
compositions have never been surpassed at any time later. 

(iv) Maruts 

26. The word Marut meant ' wind ' in later Sanskrit, and the word 
also meant ‘ gods in general ’. In the Veda, Maruts are a group of 
seven gods. From the descriptions one can notice the relation of the 
Maruts to the phenomenon of storms accompanied by rains. There 
is a clear personification. We see the group of young and handsome 
men, and at the same time we know that there is the terrible storm. 
The genius of the Vedic poets manifests itself more clearly in the des¬ 
cription of the Maruts than in any other Nature description. To 
convert the storm into young and handsome men is a real achievement 
in literature. 

27. The Maruts are the sons of Rudra, born of Prsnl, which can 
be a ‘ Spotted Cow '. They were born mortals and on account of 
their great deeds they were elevated to the position of gods and they 
became very important divinities to whom people offered Soma, and 
they held a very honoured position among the gods who were invoked 
to come to the rituals and accept the Soma offering. They were 
alw^ays found as a group, a Gana or iSardhas, 

28. There arc various beautiful descriptions about their common 
physical appearance and their common age. 

They of whom none is younger, none is older, none is in the 
middle, grew in their might; well-born in their birth, having a cow 
as mother, the heroes came from the heaven. 

29. They are of the same age and live in the same abode. There 
is a goddess Rodasi in the singular, as distinct from the usual occurrence 
of the w^ord in the dual number meaning ‘ heaven and earth ’, and 
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there are live places where the word occurs in this form ; she is related 
to the Maruts and stand by them. It must be that she is their bride, 
as Surya became the bride of the twin-god Asvins. The Maruts are 
spoken of as having beautiful wives. 

30. They shine like the sun and they are golden in appearance. 
They have the brilliance of the flames of fire. 

The rivers roar back to the thunderbolt, ^^hen they utter the 
songs of the clouds ; when the Maruts sprinkle the ghee on the 
earth, the lightning makes a smile. 

When their rains were poured down, the lightning lows like a 
cow, as a mother attaches herself to the child. 

'I'he lightning is their spear {Rsti) ; they carry various other weapons 
like an axe {Vast). There is reference to their bow and arrow, and 
that is rare ; this may be what is borrowed from their father Rudra, 
\\'ho is an archer, and whose arrows are frequently mentioned. 

31. ITey are very fond of decorating themselves. They wear 
garlands, and it is said of them : 

You have spears on your shoulders, anklets on your feet, golden 
ornaments on your breast, lightning shining like fire in your hands, 
golden helmets on your heads, and you shine in your chariots. 
They are like bride-grooms, they deck their bodies with various kinds 
of ornaments. Their chariots are golden and eveiything connected 
with the chariots are also golden. 

32. Then there is the terrible aspect of the Maruts. They are 
fierce and of frightful appearance ; they are terrible like wild beasts, 
although they can be calm and playful like children or calves. They 
make terrible noise. When they come, heaven appears to be roaring, 
'rhey make the mountains to shake. They fell down and tear off trees 
like wild elephants eating forest-trees. The forest-trees bend before 
them out of fear. ITey arc irresistible like mountains and they shake 
everything in heaven and earth. They whirl up dust. They come 
with winds ; the winds are their steeds. 

33. They are closely related to rain, and they are spoken of as 
being robed in rain. They shed rain; they blow through the two 
worlds with rain. They produce the darkness of the clouds when 
they rain. They even obscure their own brilliance with rain. They 
cover the eye of the sun with rain. They scatter dust when they rush 
with the wind ; they cause the mountain-streams to pour down. One 
of the rivers in the Rgveda is called Marud-Vrdha (swelled by the 
Maruts). 

34. They make noise and they are terrible to look at. They are, 
all the same, artists; they are singers. Poets see only music in the 
roar of the storm winds, as they find only handsome young men in the 
storms. There are many places where they are spoken of as singers of 
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heaven, as singing so that the sun may shine. They cleft the moun¬ 
tains when they blow their pipes. They gave the power to Indra 
through their songs. They sing songs of praise. They are spoken 
of as poets. They were associated with the Dai 5 agvas and Bhfgus, 
some ancient poets among the founders of the Vedic civilization, in the 
earliest rituals. 

35. The Maruts represent the grand aspect of Nature sung about 
by the Vedic poets. The mighty currents and flood in the rivers 
represent another. In the \Tdas we miss the Himalayas, so beauti¬ 
fully described by Kalidasa in his Raghuvama and Kumdrasambhara 
and by Veda Vyasa in the Mahdbhdrata. We also miss the forests 
that form a very prominent feature in the descriptions of Kalidasa (in 
the Raghiirama) and of Veda Vyasa in the Mahdbhdrata and of Val- 
miki in the Rdmdyana. But we do not at all miss the beauty of Nature 
and the appreciation of Nature in the \'edas. ITere are other aspects 
of Nature that give beauty to a poem. 

36. Another aspect in the poetry of India that is prominent in 
Kalidasa, Valmlki and Veda Vyasa, and that is found in the Vedas 
also, is the harmonious admixture of opposites. In Shri Rama and 
in Arjuna and in the heroes of Kalidasa, we sec bravery and valour 
along with tenderness and calmness. Thus they stand single-handed 
against a host of enemies and at the same time they are full of con¬ 
sideration for the good and weak people. Similarly, those who arc 
by nature very tender like Aja in the Raghuvama of Kalidasa, are also 
found to be great heroes who can stand against their enemies without 
anybody’s assistance. In the description of the Maruts we find the 
blending of the terrific with the charming. In the Dawn and in the 
Rivers, we find the blending of the material facts of Nature and the 
divine, the earthly and the celestial. That is what we find in Kanva 
and J^iva of Kalidasa. 


(v) Animals and Birds 

37. The Vedic poets did not give expression in their ‘ primitive 
poetry ’ to any sense of awe about the strange working of the phenomena 
of Nature; they loved Nature and saw in such phenomena only their 
own intimate companions. They saw the same companionship in 
the animals and birds that form such an important portion of what 
we call Nature. We may say that the primitive people were afraid 
of serpents and wolves and lions; perhaps kites too may evoke awe 
in the primitive man. But how' can we say that they were afraid of 
cows and goats ? And can we also say that man’s attachments that 
we find in the Veda for the cows is only due to the economic factor 
in so far as they yield milk, which formed the most prominent factor 
in their food and in their financial gains. They speak about milk 
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and milk produce ; but they also talk about so many other things in 
the cows that do not have any economic factor. It is the beauty of 
the cow that we find described more than their utility value, 

38. The herd of cows, the cow-stall and the opening of the cow- 
stall, and the bellowing of the cows and their departure to the pasture 
and the return of the cows to the stall in the evening, their eagerness 
to see the calves, the way they lick the calves and they look 
at the calves - these form the chief points in the description of the 
cows, in the Veda. There are various similes in which there is mention 
of the cows. Light is also compared to the cow and they have the 
same name, namely, Go. The other names Tor cow may indicate an 
economic factor, as for example, Dhemi. Hut the name Vdhd denotes 
the bellowing of the cow. Cows have a place in the R^vedic poetry 
more in the similes. That shows that the poets loved the cows for 
their beauty in life. Their motherly love, their tenderness, the care 
they bestow on the calves, their sound, the way in which they go in 
herds, their stall and their pasture - these are the most prominent 
points in the description of the cows. 

39 The powerful bulls with their mighty and massive body also 
ha\e attracted the attention of the poets of the Vedas. Various gods 
like Indra and Fire are compared to the bulls. Sacrifice itself is 
pictured as a bull. Their bellowing sound also forms a special feature 
in the descriptions. The cloud and the thunder and the rain are also 
compared to a bull. The bulls are not important to the Vedic people 
merely as draft animals nor as mere stud-bulls. It is the natural 
features of the bull, the beauty in their life, that brought the bulls so 
prominently into the poetry of the Vedas. The bulls represent the 
active, heroic life of man. It is this similarity between the nature of 
the bull and the ideals of life for man that is the real point in the bulls 
as a theme for poetry in the Vedas. The poets of the Vedas did not 
think of the animals simply because they satisfied their day-to-day 
needs of life, like yielding food and drawing loads. 

40. The horse is another important animal in the Veda. They 
draw the chariots. Apart from this utility side, there is a beauty in a 
horse M^hich attracts them to the poets. Their well-formed body, 
their speed, their power of endurance and other factors have a great 
importance as ideals in man's life also. They represent wisdom. 
Every god has his chariot drawn by horses. There are two horses 
that have a divine status also, and they are Dadhikravan and the white 
horse which Alvins gave to the king Pedu. There arc poems addressed 
to the horse Dadhikravan, and the story of the white horse given by 
Alvins to Pedu comes in occasionally in the Vedas. Indra in later 
m3rthology has a horse named Uccai^^ravas, and there must be some 
relation between the white horse of the Ai^vins in the Vedas and the 
10 
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latter-day Uccaissravas. The name Dadhikravan has some relation 
to Dadhyari, of whom something has already been said. 

41. There is a bitch by name Sarama, who was a great help to Indra 
in locating the cows that Panis or Vala had stolen and concealed in 
the mountain caves. There is nothing very conclusive in the Veda 
to show that Sarama is a bitch. In later mythology, it is definitely 
a bitch. There are two hounds that watch the entrance to the abode 
of Yama, in the Veda and from the description, they arc hounds, with 
four eyes, with big nose etc. They are messengers of Yama. They 
are also called Sdrameya, (off-spring of Sarama). From this, it may 
be concluded that Sarama too belonged to the species. In the Veda, 
dogs do not pollute anything they touch; this is a later development 
in Indian thought. This condemnation of dogs must be a non-Aryan 
element in Indian customs. In the Iranian tradition, dogs are holy, 
and are considered as not fit to be injured, like cows. In the Vedas 
we find only great attachment to and love for the dogs. 

42. Inhere are references, rather scanty material for forming any 
opinion about their status in the Vedas, to goats, ass, etc. I do not 
propose to deal with them; this is not a complete description of the 
fauna in the Veda. I deal with the point of the love which the Vedic 
poets had for animals, as part of Nature. I cannot ignore the monkey. 
Indra had a monkey named Vrsakapi (Bull-monkey) whom his wife 
Indrani did not like and even punished, and there is a very interesting 
poem containing a conversation among Indra, Indrani, this monkey 
and the wife of the Monkey, named Vrsakapayi, and the conversation 
relates to the incident of the domestic quarrel between Indra and 
Indrani regarding this monkey. Another interesting poem is about 
the frogs, who become emaciated when the ponds get dried up 
in summer; when the rains come the frogs become happy again and 
there is some sort of parody in comparing the croaking of the frogs 
to the recitation of the Veda by the Brahmins observing certain 
vows. 

43. Kites and swans are also mentioned, and they are known for 
their flights, high up in the heavens and with great speed. They are 
also brought into relation with wisdom like the horse in the Vedic 
thoughts. There is Tarksya, a horse in the Veda. Anyway, Tarksya 
is an animal that draws the chariot, and it is found that in later 
mythology, Tarksya is a bird, the vehicle for Vishnu, the great God. 
In the Veda, he is on a par with the horse Dadhikravan, Eta^a is the 
horse of the Sun. There is Aja-Ekapat (Goat with one foot) that is 
a divinity. Ahi, serpent is the enemy of man, and Vrtra, who stops 
the waters and whom Indra slays to let the waters flow, is an Ahi. 
There is frequent mention of the killing of the serpent. There are 
also various ominous birds like the owl and also noxious animals. 
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They have little relation to the point that I am elaborating in this 
lecture, which is about Nature. 

44. What is important is the great variety of the objects of Nature 
that we lind introduced into the Vedic poetry. The Mother Earth 
and the rivers and storms have appealed to the poets. Cows and horses 
and dogs and monkeys and frogs and swans and kites come in very 
frequently and very prominently also, in the thoughts of the poets 
of the Vedas. They saw a great beauty in the phenomena of Nature ; 
they found their companions in them. The poets of the Veda have 
brought men and gods and animate and inanimate objects of Nature 
into a unitary world. Heaven and earth also are brought together in 
their view of the universe. Poetry started as Nature poetry in India 
and it ever remained Nature poetry in the country. We see only 
man and Nature there; wc do not see much of kings and practically 
nothing of ‘ priests ’ in the Vedas. 

45. A primitive tribe or group of tribes, moving from place to 
place in search of water and fertile fields and pasture to maintain them¬ 
selves, cannot have that reverence to the earth as a mother, that inti¬ 
macy with the rivers and the seasonal changes in a region. Nor can 
there be such a feeling in a people who have newly come to the place. 
Their sense of companionship, their love for the various objects of 
Nature, their admiration for the animals and birds in the place -all 
these show that the people had been in the country for a very long 
time, that the people have begun to feel the region as their own mother 
country ; that also shows that the people had risen far high in the 
gradation of culture and civilization. We are dealing with an advanced 
nation and with high class compositions of gifted poets. 



XI. PHILOSOPHY 
(i) General 

1. It is not possible to give even a bare outline ol the philosophy 
of the Vedas within the compass of a section in such a course of lectures. 
I can at best consider only the general trends and the main doctrines 
in the philosophy of the times. Much has already been written on 
the subject, and there is no book relating to the history of Indian 
philosophy where a good portion is not devoted to this theme. There 
are independent works on the religion and philosophy of the Vedas 
and also on the mythology which latter is intimately connected with 
the problems ot religion also ; it is not possible to consider philosophy 
as separate from the religion of the Vedas. I hus, religion, philosophy 
and mythology go together, although there can be a greater or lesser 
degree of emphasis on the separate aspects in a treatment. 

2 . The Rgveda is essentially a book of poetry. There is the 
ritualistic side of religion rather elaborately dealt with in the Yajur- 
veda and in the Brdhmanas, Wc get also an insight into the religious 
beliefs from these books. Philosophical problems are discussed in 
the Upani§ads. There is much of what must be called post-Vedic 
thoughts and beliefs in the Yajurveda and the Brahmana and the 
Upanisad, In these lectures I am dealing with the problems of the 
Vedas, especially in relation to the Rgveda. From the point of view 
taken up by me, there is little of direct material on which we can base 
our conclusions about the philosophy of the Vedas, found in the 
Rgveda. Wc can study the social organisations, the political insti¬ 
tutions, economic conditions, arts and sciences, crafts and professions, 
sports and pastimes and various other subjects from the text of the 
Rgveda, though the Rgveda is not a book directly dealing with any such 
subject; similarly there are various points related to philosophy that 
are reflected in the text of the Rgveda, which is essentially high class 
poetry of the days. It is not at all a book on philosophy. Such a 
limitation must be kept in mind w^hen we talk of the philosophy of the 
Vedas as studied from the text of the Vedas. We get philosophy only 
as a back-ground and not as the main subject in our source. The 
poetry of the Vedas is confined to a limited number of the people of 
the time ; they were all highly gifted persons and they do not represent 
the generality of the people of the time. They must certainly have had 
some definite philosophical views; they must have been discussing 
philosophical problems among themselves; there must have been 
various currents of thoughts. The Upanisads represent the course of 
philosophical thoughts of the Rgvedtc times continued to a later day. 
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Many of the discussions found in the Upani^ads relate to subjects that 
were prominent in the thoughts of the Rgvedic days. 

3. The generally accepted view is that there was a development of 
the philosophical thoughts within the Vedas, and that the Upani^ads 
represent the point of culmination in this development within the 
Vedas. The philosophy of the Vedas started from simple beliefs 
found in the Rgveda, and it finally rose to the highest level of pure 
Monism, when we come to the Upainsads, The following citations 
represent the general views about the philosophy of the Vedas. ‘ Wit¬ 
ness the advance of religion implied in the progress from the hymns of 
the Vedas to the Upanisads.’ ‘ There are some, especially in the last 
book, which embody the mature results of conscious reflection on the 
meaning of the world and man’s place in it.’ ‘ Even though germs of 
true philosophy appear at a later stage, still the view of life reflected 
in the poetry and practice of the Vcdic hymns is instructive.’ ‘ In 
the Rigveda we have the impassioned utterances of primitive but 
poetic souls which seek some refuge from the obstinate questionings of 
sense and outward things.’ 

4. Various preliminary issues have first of all to be disposed of if 
we are to get a correct perspective of the course of philosophical thought 
in ancient times in India. Do we see in the available Vedic texts the 
records of a primitive start and a course of gradual development to 
advanced philosophical thoughts of a young nation ? Or do we find 
the last stages in the evolution of a great civilization, in the texts ? 
Are the portions of the Rgveda containing highly philosophical specu¬ 
lations to be assigned to a late stage or do they go back to a relatively 
early period ? I have already said that no method of fixing the chrono¬ 
logy of the Vedas, either internal or in relation to other periods in the 
history of India, has given any satisfactory results. The position of 
such internal chronology within the Rgveda in relation to the develop¬ 
ment of philosophical thoughts in the period of the Vedas, can be 
stated thus: advanced philosophical speculation came later because 
they are found in the later parts of the Vedas ; such parts are later 
because they contain highly advanced philosophical speculations. And 
these are mutually dependent statements. Two of the most advanced 
philosophical hymns of the Rgveda are the long hymn of Dirghatamas 
in the first Book and the hymn on Creation in the tenth Book. If the 
first of these two is to be assigned to a late date, certainly its author, 
Dirghatamas too must be a later poet of the Vedic period. But 
Dirghatamas is the father of another poet Kaksivan, who has gathered 
many anecdotes around him and about whom and whose anecdotes 
other poets sing. Savya of the Angiras Family sings of Kaksivan and 
his intimate relations with the great god Indra ; Kaksivan himself 
sings of the help that he had received from the twin-gods AjJvins. 
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There are many more references to this poet, some of them being in 
portions recognised as earlier. The poet and the events must have 
become very famous in his owm time and they must have also become 
popular stories, like the stories about Udayana in later mythologies. 
Arc we to say that the hymns are not the productions of the authors to 
whom they are assigned in tradition, or are we to say that the author 
Savya is not an early author ? The authors whose poems are included 
in the first Book of the Rgveda are all ancient Rsis, and some of them 
must be older than the Rsis of the so-called Family-Books. 7 ’he 
second of the two hymns that I have mentioned as highly philosophical 
in its content, is assigned to Prajapati Paramesthin (the lord of the 
people, abiding in the highest position). Is it an ancient poem of 
which the real author was forgotten or which by its philosophical 
eminence acquired a divine status, or is it to be accepted as a late hymn 
thrust on God by the anonymous author ? If there are other evidences 
based on grammar, metre, vocabulary, etc. to show their later origin, 
then we can accept them as later compositions in Vedic poetry. In 
the absence of such evidences, we have to accept them as early portions 
of the poems included in the Vedic collection. 

5, I have already cited some passages in an earlier lecture in which 
there was a suggestion that it is indolence enforced on the people by 
a very benign nature that turned the attention of the people in the 
direction of philosophical speculation. In another passage there is a 
view expressed that the inventive power of man in the field of mecha¬ 
nics and other useful arts was not given a chance on account of ‘ Heaven 
being too kind to the people by providing them with great water- 
sources and abundant supplies of food But elsewhere there is the 
statement that ‘ The suffering of the world provokes the problems of 
philosophy and religion ’. There is still another passage that has to 
be taken into consideration in this context, which is, ‘ And in the period 
of conquest and battle, such useful utilitarian deities as Indra were 
conceived. The genuine philosophical impulse, the desire to know 
and understand the world for its own sake, showed itself only at the 
end of this period of storm and stress.’ 

6. It is storm and stress that produce suffering, and suffering pro¬ 
duces philosophical speculations. It is not peace and plenty, it is not 
security and leisure, it is not indolence that provokes philosophical 
speculations. If philosophy starts sprouting when peace and quiet 
and consequent indolence are established, there could have been no 
philosophy either contemporaneous or earlier than the Rgveda ; the 
Rgveda is a text teaming with struggle and unrest, fight for national 
existence against very powerful enemies. And if struggle, suffering 
and dissatisfaction are the heralds of philosophical speculations, the 
Rgveda must naturally have had an abundant growth of philosophy 
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around it. Peace and indolence bring about decay in philosophy also, 
and if a portion of the Rgveda is later, the natural conclusion is that 
philosophy also became dormant at that time. From this point of 
view also, the hymns of Dirghatamas and the hymn on creation must 
be assigned to a relatively early period in the history of the Vedic 
literature. What we have to do in the matter of the philosophy of the 
Veda is to deal with the highly grown up philosophy in it and not the 
growth of philosophy from a primitive stage. My object is to deal with 
such philosophy as is reflected in the poetry of the Rgveda ; the poets 
of the Rgveda were also the philosophers of the period, and we have 
no other record of the real philosophy of the age. 

7. Apart from the difticulty in deciding whether we have to proceed 
along a line of progression of philosophical speculations, there is one 
other point also that presents some trouble in dealing with the 
philosophy of the Vedas. We do not know what point we have to 
fix from which we can start the survey. There are various important 
philosophical concepts found in the Vedic literature and we must 
start from one of them ; then we must proceed along some orderly 
course of investigation. That depends on the main spirit of 
philosophy in the Vedas and the line of approach. If ‘ Philosophy 
in India is essentially spiritual’, if ‘It is the intense spirituality of 
India, and not any great political structure or social organisation that 
it has developed, that has enabled it to resist the ravages of time and 
the accidents of history ’, we must first of all try to understand what 
is this ‘ Spirituality ’ and then contrast it with materialism and worldli¬ 
ness. If ‘ In India the interest of philosophy is in the spirit of man ’, 
if ‘ Within man is the spirit that is the centre of everything ’, then we 
must try to understand that ‘ Man ’ and then proceed to investigate 
the problem of the external, objective world in relation to Man. If 
‘ In India Man is a product of God,’ and if ‘ The whole world is due 
to the sacrifice of God then we must start with the problem of god 
and then proceed to the problems of man and the world. I start with 
God for my own reasons ; it is not because Man is a product of God, 
it is not because the whole world is due to the sacrifice of God. It 
is simply because I find that this is the most controversial problem 
from my point of view, and also because there is more written on this 
subject in recent times than on any other point in Vedic speculations 
in the region of philosophy. 

(ii) God 

8. Max Muller was the first scholar to give a form to the mode of 
approach towards the problems relating to the contents of the Vedas, 
in recent times according to the modern methods of critical studies. 
He could not find a term that would fit into the nature of God, as 
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described in the Vedas. It is not Monotheism, a doctrine of 
‘ One Cod \ who is supreme without another bearing the appellation 
of God. It is not Polytlieism, the doctrine of a plurality of gods, all 
of whom are adored and worshipped, all whom grant boons to the 
devotees, with one of them as the Highest among them. In the 
Vedas there are many gods and not one ot them is what can be styled 
the ‘ Supreme Cod not one of them is superior to the others. At 
the same time, it is found that practically every one of them is described 
as the ‘ One God* and as the ‘ Supreme God*, w^hen that God is wor¬ 
shipped. Max Muller invented a Greek term to designate this doctrine 
of ‘ One God \ what has now' become well-known as ‘ He?iotheism \ 
The term ‘ Monotheism ’ has settled dowm to a definite meaning and 
so Max Muller could not apply that term to designate the doctrine 
of ‘ One God * in the Vedas, and that is wday he selected another term 
w^hich too means ‘ One God.’ 

9. There is still another peculiarity in the ‘ Theology * ol the 
Vedas. It is not a religion with many such ' One-Gods *, each one 
of them being worshipped by His own followers. The people of 
the time of the Rgveda were not divided among themselves as wor¬ 
shippers of this ‘ One-God ’ and that ‘ One-God *. Practically all 
the R^is w ho have sung in praise of the Gods, have described the various 
gods as the ‘ Onc-God as the ‘ Supreme God ’ in turns. To designate 
this aspect of the doctrine of ‘ One-God *, Max Muller revised his 
terminology into ‘ KaUHenoiheism \ ‘ One-Gods in Succession.’ 

10. This Vedic theology is a growth from primitive religions, as 
it is made out in modern times. ‘ The Vedic Aryans as they advanced 
into India came across uncivilized tribes, wild and barbarous, and 
worshipping snakes and serpents, stocks and stones. No society 
can hope to continue in a state of progressive civilization, in the midst 
of uncivilized and half-civilized tribes, if it does not meet and overcome 
the new^ situation by either completely conquering them or imparting 
to them elements of its own culture. The alternatives before us are 
either to destroy the barbarian neighbours or absorb them, thus raising 
them to a higher level, or allow ourselves to be overwhelmed and 
swamped by them. The first course w^as impossible on account of 
the paucity of numbers. The pride of race and culture worked against 
the third. The second was the only alternative left open, and it was 
adopted.. .. The effort of the Vedic Aryan to educate the uncivilized 
resulted in the corruption of the ideal which he tried to spread. .. . 
There is such a thing called Gresham’s law^ in religious matters also. 
When the Aryan and the non-Aryan religions, one refined and the 
other vulgar, the one good and the other base, met, there was 
the tendency for the bad to beat the good out of circulation.’ 

II. Thus, * mythical conceptions from beyond the limits of the 
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Aryan world belonging to a ditlercnt order of thought entered into 
the Vedic pantheon. All this crowding of gods and goddesses proved 
a weariness to the intelligent. So a tendency showed itself very early 
to identify one god with another or throw all the gods together. . . . 
'rhis tendency at systematisation had its natural end in monotheism, 
which is simpler and more logical than the anarchy of a crowd of gods 
and goddesses thwarting each other.’ 

12. ‘ Monotheism is inevitable with any true conception of God. 
The Supreme can be only one. . . .everywhere the question was asked 
whether a god was himself the creation of another. A created god 
is no God at all. . . . In the worship of Varuna, we have the nearest 
approach to monotheism.... The implicit demand of the religious 
consciousness for one supreme God made itself manifest in what is 
characterised as the henotheism of the Vedas. . . . Henotheism is an 
unconscious groping towards monotheism.* 

13. This is an able and clear exposition of the current views about 
the development of the doctrine of ‘ One God ’ among the Vedic 
Aryans in the earliest days in the history of India. I'he idea must be 
that the Aryans had a ‘One-God* and the primitive people among 
whom the Aryans came, had many gods and goddesses ; the latter 
got into the Aryan religion, and they all merged into the original one 
god of the Aryans, in course of time due to the natural working of human 
mind, which is towards unity in the conception of a God-head. The 
question whether the Aryans came from outside into India which was 
at that time peopled by primitive tribes, is still a moot one. Other 
new questions also arise. Which are the gods and goddesses that 
found their way into the Vedic pantheon from among the non-Aryan 
tribes } When a god is not found in the Iranian tradition preserved 
in the Avesta, Macdonell places that god among the ‘ Indian creations *. 
But the gods who were new creations of the Aryans after their migration 
into India, do not seem to have entered the Aryan religion from among 
the barbarous, aborginal tribes. 

14. Indian philosophy had been flowing along the bed of a long and 
mighty river for ages after the Vedic times and even now the current 
has not reached the ocean if that destination is monotheism. After 
the Vedas, the Mahabharata is the most prominent land-mark in the 
course of religio-philosophical current in India. We do not have an 
absolute ‘ One-God * in the Mahabharata. We sec the same 
Henotheism in the Mahabharata which we saw in the Rgveda. All 
the poets of India followed the same doctrine of Henotheism through¬ 
out the later ages of the development of Indian thought. Sankara 
who expounded his Monism, did not specify the * One God * that is 
the first, personified manifestation of the conditioning of the uncondi¬ 
tioned Reality through Mdyd {Illusion). Ramanuja and Madhva 
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asserted that Vishnu is the ‘ One God But Hinduism has never 
reached the goal of Monotheism, and a visit to Badrinath, Kashi, 
Jagannath, Tirupati, Srirangam and Rameswaram will convince any 
one that India is still Henotheistic, as India had always been from 
the Vedic times. God was then worshipped as having different ixames, 
and different attributes and powers, and different functions, and God 
is so worshipped even now. Even if we accept the division of the 
Hindus into Vaishnavites and Smartas (who do not limit their God-head 
to any particular Deity), yet they are all Hindus and tolerate each 
other as Hindus and as followers of the Vedic Path. Kashi temple is 
not shut against those who worship Vishnu also, and the temples at 
'Pirupati and Srirangam are not shut against those who worship Shiva 
too. What Max Muller designates as Henotheisni is not a stage from 
the confusion arising on the encroachment of the hosts of gods and 
goddesses towards a restoration of the order of Monotheism. 
Henotheism is the spirit of Indian religion. There is no ‘ illogical 
contradiction ’ in ‘ the position where the heart showed the right path 
of progress and belief contradicted it’. There is no reason why ‘ We 
cannot have a plurality of gods’; ‘religious consciousness’ is tiot 
‘ against ’ it, as is shown by the history of Indian religious thought. 

15. We cannot have the clear notion of an undivided ‘ One God ’ 
and we cannot have the notion of an undivided ‘ One Reality ’. There 
can be only such an abstraction, and this abstraction is of the form of 
‘ different from what we know ’; that is not what we know\ Everything 
in this world of experience has an ‘ another and even the differents 
can by the same logic, be thought of as having an ‘ another ’ in the 
form of the imdifferentiated. God as we feel, as we realise, cannot 
be that abstraction ; God is what we know, and as such there 
are differences in aspects and powers and functions, and they are the 
different gods. It is when we introduce the doctrine that ‘ We cannot 
have two supreme and unlimited beings ’ that religious feuds arise 
among men. There can be two gods, each being aspects of the same, 
and as such each being supreme without a second. That is what we 
find in the Rgvedic statement that ‘ What is really one, poets call by 
different names of Indra, Mitra, Varuna and Agni ’. Monotheism 
is the doctrine of ‘ One God What is in the Veda and what Max 
Muller designates as Henotheism is the doctrine of Many Gods as 
aspects of what is One, This Henotheism has not suffered any shake 
up in India in the course of philosophical speculations ; that is the 
one fundamental doctrine that has endured when Teachers have tried 
to preach doctrines of Monotheism. Why should we presume that 
what has endured in later times, was only a casual appearance in the 
Vedic times as a stage in restoring Monotheism ? 

16. In the Vedic age we had Indra, Agni, Savitar, Surya, Mitra, 
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Varuna, Maruts, Rudra, Asvins, Usas and Sarasvati, to mention a 
few of the important gods. Now we have Vishnu, Siva, Kali, Laksmi, 
(with various aspects of the Goddess), Ganesa, Skanda and other 
gods; Vishnu has many aspects like Varaha, Rama and Krishna. 
Where is this crowding of gods and goddesses that proved to be a 
weariness to the intelligent ? Where is the ' displacement of a poly¬ 
theistic anthropomorphism by a spiritual monotheism ?' 

17. ‘The only logical way of establishing such a monotheism was 
by subordinating the gods under one higher being, or controlling 
spirit, which could regulate the workings of the lower gods. . . /I'he 
many gods were looked upon as the different embodiments of the 
same universal spirit. They were ruling in their own respective 
spheres under the suzerainty of the supreme, 'bheir powers were 
delegated and their lordship was only a vice-royalty, but not a 
sovereignty. . . . Even Indra and Varuna became departmental 
deities.’ 

18. Since such a political colour had been given to the discussion 
on philosophical matters, I may explain my own position using some 
political terms. There was never a subordination of any god under 
any supreme. In Henotheism, what wc find is a sort of ‘ Republic of 
Gods ’. There is a President in a Republic. But no citizen is sub¬ 
ordinated to that President. Each citizen represents a certain aspect 
of the ‘ Nation But we cannot have an abstract ‘ Nation ’ without 
the ‘ Citizens constituting the nation ’. Each such citizen, who is 
an aspect of the nation, can be and is elevated in turns to the position 
of the President. He is not merely a Viceroy ; and certainly he is 
not a sovereign. He is, for the time being, the ‘ Nation ’ itself. In 
the system of Sacrifices ( Yagas)y Indra and Varuna never became 
departmental deities. Visvakarman and Brhaspati and Hiranyagarbha 
are only such aspects of the One, like Indra and Varuna. It is true 
that in mythology, Indra and Varuna, had a fall. But the fall represents 
only changes in names. Henotheism continued. 

19. If monotheism had been established in India, that would have 
been the end of philosophy in India. The result would have been 
the establivshment of a variety of ‘ One-Gods ’ and there would also 
have been quarrels between such ‘ One-Gods ’ which is only a quarrel 
among the supporters and defenders of such ‘ One-Gods ’. It would 
have been a Civil-War in Indian religion and philosophy, and utter 
ruin, or it would have been the establishment of an autocracy. All 
the gods as a unity, each god being the all and the One or a ‘ potential 
all and One ’—that was the stability of Indian philosophy. 

20. In the whole history of philosophy in India there is no sort 
of conflict among gods ; there is not even a relation of superior and 
subordinate between god and god. Yaska speaks of the various aspects 
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represented by the various gods, as capable of being grouped under 
three heads ; and all of them ultimately can be reduced to one. They 
are the groups of Agni, Indra or Vayu, and Surya. He does not say 
that Agni is a superior god in relation to the other gods grouped with 
him. Tiie same is the case with Indra or Vayu, and Surya, in the 
other two groups. The division is according to their functions. 
'I he ditrercncc is only a difference in name. There is no question of 
three major gods with their satillites around them. According to the 
functions, which imply powder, there is a difference in aspect. What 
is called a god can be only such an aspect. What is the One, of which 
the various gods are aspects, cannot be called a god. There is no 
function attached to that One, and a god functions. In the Rgveda 
it is not that the various gods like Indra, Mitra, Varuna and Agni are 
the same God, tvith different appellations. What is said in the Rgveda 
is that the One, not the One God, is called by different names. 

21. In later Hinduism also, represented by the Mahahhdrata, 
there are various gods, and they are also grouped. There is the Shiva 
group and the Vishnu group. They also speak of the Tritmlrti, the 
threefold God-head, of Brahma the Creator, Vishnu the protector 
and Shiva the Destroyer. It is only a functional differentiation. 
Ultimately there is only the One. That One has no name and no 
function. God has both a name and a function. So from the strict 
Hindu conception of God, Monotheism is a contradiction in terms. 
Heno-theism is the doctrine of the God-aspect of the One, and this is 
quite acceptable. The terminology has no settled signification ; it is 
coined by Max Muller and w^ecan give the term our owm interpretation, 
a process which w e cannot adopt in the case of the term Monotheism. 
Supremacy and subordination are against the spirit of Indian genius 
and they are the essence of Mono-theism. E^quality, unity and co¬ 
ordination are the chief elements in the genius of India, and the 
phenomenon of such equality and unity and co-ordination are what 
constitutes the aspect of religion, which Max Muller has designated 
Henotheism, It was not an accident nor a temporary necessity. That 
was there from the very beginning and that continued throughout 
the history of India. 


(iii) Monism 

22. The summit of philosophical speculation is stated as the 
postulation of an absolute unity in the differentiations of the 
experienced world. In this context, we must distinguish among the 
following positions: (a) The different beings experienced by us 

are independent of one another and differing absolutely from one 
another, each being an absolute reality in itself, (b) Each such 
different being is in reality the entire truths which truth is the whole 
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of the One without a second. It is not that they are many and different 
from one another. On account of our subjective limitations which 
make it impossible for us to see the whole of that One Truth as a unity, 
we see only some aspects of that One. Our experience of the many 
is an illusion and each one of the many that are experienced is an 
illusory transformation of that absolute One. (c) Each such different 
being that is experienced is in reality aspects of the One Absolute 
Truth. But each such aspect is a real one and is different from the 
other aspects of that One. There is no difference between any one 
of the differents and the One ; but there is a difference between the 
different aspects. Thus there is Monism with differences included in 
it. 

23. The first position is unqualified dualism, or rather pluralism, 
rhere may be a supreme One different from all such different individual 
beings, and if there is such a One, that One is different from all such 
differentiated beings. Thus, the differents as a group and the One 
as another, arc different from each other. This is what is meant by 
Dualism. If the reality of each such different is taken up in 
its individual nature it is pluralism. 

24. If there is a pluralism, there is also a vacuum in the nature of 
the E^niverse. We think of two different things as separate, and 
between the two such differents, there must be a void that separate.s 
the two. It is this void that comes in the form of the negation in the 
statement also. The question may arise whether there is also another 
such separating vacuum between a thing and the vacuum itself that 
separates the things, and also between a vacuum and a vacuum. Let 
there be; there may be such an infinity of vacuums and vacuums. 
The universe becomes a collection of such positives and negatives. 
This conception of the nature of the universe was preserved in some 
of the systems of philosophy like the Nydya-Vaisesika^ and especially 
in the Dvaita School of the Vedanta^ where there is the postulation 
of the five-fold differences as realities in the world ; and they are (i) 
the difference between the Supreme and the individuals, (2) 
the difference between the Supreme and the inert matter, (3) the 
difference between the individuals and the inert matter, (4) the 
difference between individuals among themselves, and (5) the difference 
subsisting among the inert things. 

25. But there is another school of thought that the world is made 
up of positives alone without any room for differences, for negations, 
for a vacuum. In passing from one different thing to another, there 
is only an absence of awareness of what is between, and what is between 
is not a vacuum. The universe is a positive continuum. It is like 
the light passing through a spectrum. Children are taught that 
such a differentiated light can be divided into seven classes represented 
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by V-I~B-G-Y- 0 -R. But no such hard and fast division of the 
various tinges of colours on a spectrum is actually possible. It is a 
continuous scries, and there is no place where we can draw a line and 
say that one colour ends here and another l'<egins. 'I'hose wh(> deal 
in dyes and colours will show^ you a large number of colours. Ordinary 
people cannot distinguish them. Then there are rays that are invisible 
and that fall outside the range of the visible spectrum, both at the R 
and at the V ends. Similarly in our normal experience there is a 
difference betw^een tw'o things. But what is betw een the tw^o differents 
is not a vacuum, to be expressed by a negation or difference ; it is also 
a positive which one is not aware of Just as light passing through 
a spectrum appears as being split up, the One also appears as split 
up, and in this differentiation, some parts are seen and other parts 
are beyond the purview of normal cognition. Corresponding to the 
trans-spectral rays, there are aspects beyond this experienced world, 
beyond of what is experienced as a collection of differents. 

26. 'Fhe question arises whether there is an illusory transformation 
of the One into the Many or whether the One remains, and in the 
absence of capacity to see the whole, one sees only some parts of the 
One. Is the relation of the One and the ‘ many one of a trans¬ 
formation of an illusory nature of what is One, into the many, or is it 
that the many that we experience are parts {Athsa) of that One {Atiism) 
which is more than the sum-total of the many put together } What is 
absolute cannot be divided and differentiated, and it cannot also trans¬ 
form. So, neither the many nor the transformation can be real. 
There is an experience of what is One as what is something else. This 
is w^hat is termed illusion. This is one position. 

27. The other position is that the experiencer is capable of experi¬ 
encing only a part of the real, and the other parts are beyond the 
experience of the experiencer. There is neither a transformation nor 
an illusion. There is only an imperfection, an incompleteness, in the 
experience. I’he difference between this position and the previous 
position is very slight. The One is beyond experience : this is com¬ 
mon to both the views. In the experience of a part, the two positions 
are (i) that one experiences the partless as having parts and as such, 
such experience must be an illusion, and (2) that one is experiencing 
the part of the real whole, and to that extent the experience, though 
imperfect, is valid. A stage will come when the experience will be 
without this imperfection : this too is accepted by both parties. Is it 
a cessation of an illusion or is it a fullness of what was partial ? This 
is the difference between the two. Both the illusory nature and the 
imperfect nature of the experience is in relation to the experience of 
the One as the One. Is such a stage possible ? Or is it that experi¬ 
ence as experience is partial ? It is this latter position that is taken up 
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in the Mtmathsa, especially in the School known by the name of 
Prabhakara. According to this School, there is no void or Vacuum or 
difference or negation in the universe. It is a positive continuum. 
Experience is always by a part and of a part of the whole, undifferen¬ 
tiated One. There is no experience of a difference either. What is 
called difference is only incompleteness and not a contrast to posi- 
tivencss. 

28. The element of Monism is common to all the above three views, 
namely, (i) the illusory experience as many of what is One, (2) the 
experience of a part of the One (both of them having a terminus), and 
(3) experience of the One as many, being the nature of experience, 
without a terminus. 

29. What is it that we find in the Vedas ? Can we definitely say 
that what is found in the Veda is a particular one of the three, and not 
either of the other two ? There is Monism ; but we do not know to 
which class that Monism belongs. The philosophical poem about 
the condition of the universe prior to its taking up a form, suggests 
that there was a transformation of an undivided something into the 
many. It is not definitely stated there who it was that made this 
change. It cannot be known. There is the question whence there 
came about this process of manifolding, and the answer is that he 
alone whence this change arose and who is the master of this, sitting 
in the highest heaven, whether he supports this or not, can know it. 
There is no definite postulation of an author for this differentiation. 
Perhaps a contrast between what is and what appears is indicated in 
this poem. But in two other poems in which there is some definite 
statement about the creation of this universe in the form of manifold¬ 
ness in which we experience it, there is a definite statement about the 
agent who brought about the change. 

30. There is a Person (Purusa) spoken of as immense, in whom a 
fourth part is this created world. It is said that Virat (the Differen¬ 
tiated) arose out of ‘ That \ From the context it might seem that 
what is meant by ‘ That ’ is that Purusa (Person). But it is said that 
Puru§a came out of that Virat, which came out of ‘ That ’. First 
there arose the ‘ Differentiated ’ out of ‘ That and the Person came 
as a result of that differentiation. It is the greatness of that Person 
that is described in the opening section of the poem. Then there is a 
description of the world of experience as created by this Purusa. In 
the other poem there is Hiranya-Garbha (the Golden-Womb) who has 
created the universe in the form in which we experience it as a mani¬ 
foldness. 

31. We find that the world of differentiation is a part of the great 
One, who transformed it into the many and that the One became 
transformed into the many, no one knows how and whence and why. 
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There was a ‘ Will ' as the root of the differentiation, as the first cause 
of the transformation of the undifferentiated into manifoidness. In 
these two poems there is a personification of tlie cause of this change, 
while in the otlicr, there is a self-transformation. The poem about 
the Person as the Agent and the poem about the Golden-Womb as 
the Agent are attributed to ‘ The Lord of the People as Golden-Womb ' 
and to Narayana respectively. The poem relating to the self-mani¬ 
folding is attributed to ‘ 'Phe Lord of the People Abiding in the Highest 
Place We do not know who the real authors of the poems are. 

32. In the first two poems the language may seem to be later. 1 
do not also sec that profoundity of thought, that wide compass of 
vision, which 1 detect in the third poem about self-manifolding. In 
the first two poems there is a definite Monotheistic touch, and 1 have 
already said that Mono-theism is a contradiction in terms. The con¬ 
ceptions of a Person, of the Golden-Womb, of the Maker of All (Vi^- 
vakarman) contain the element of the personification of what has no 
form and function, the One, which is not a god. Gods are the aspects 
of the manifolded One. Such a conversion of the One into the One 
God is a fall from the heights of the Vedic philosophy. Vedic philo¬ 
sophy is Monism-cnm-Hetiotheism {Herwtheism as interpreted before). 

(iv) The World 

33. The doctrine of the manifold world having made its appear¬ 
ance from a personified One is found only in the two poems relating to 
the Person and the Golden-Womb. Neither Agni nor Indra, neither 
Varuna nor Vishnu created the world. I’hey are there ; the world is 
there. There is a moving and changing, and also a stable and station¬ 
ary part in the world. Only a small part is moving and changing. It 
is spoken of as a fourth part in the poem on the Person. It is also 
said so elsewhere as in the case of the Sun-god Savitar where a third part 
is in the manifolded region of Yama while the two parts are in the lap 
of Savitar. There arc different terms meaning ‘ changing ’ and 
‘ stable ’ coming together in the Veda. 

34. A Supreme God who created the world is opposed to the genius 
of India. There is some affinity between such a Supreme God who 
created the world and who made the Law for man and who controls 
the activities of man, rewarding those who follow his Law and punish¬ 
ing those who transgress it, and a conqueror who builds up an empire 
and dominates the realm. What can be called Monotheism is not a 
philosophers' approach to the problem of the Absolute in the Universe; 
it is the reflection of an Imperialistic tendency in the regions of heaven 
that is imagined or created by the Emperors and their Priests in mutual 
conspiracy, to keep the people down under their control. If Mono¬ 
theism had been a rational goal, then there would not have been any 
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conflict between religion and philosophy, and we find that in countries 
other than India, religion and philosophy never pulled together. 
India never built up an Empire, and Empires never lasted in India. In 
the creation of the Supreme God, call him Purusa (the Person), 
Hiranya-Garbha (Golden-Womb) or Vi^vakarman (Maker of All), 
they were propped up by the same forces which created the counter¬ 
part in the person of Ahura Mazda in the Iranian side of the Aryans. 
Ahura Mazda continued. Purusa and Hiranya-Garbha and Visva- 
karman had to give way in India, and the many gods as aspects of the 
One, Henotheisniy continued in the country. Neither Vishnu nor 
Shiva could dominate the country, displacing the other. 

35. The world was always there with movement and change in a 
part of it as an eternal feature. There is a Law in such change and 
movement, and this Law is called the Rta, This Law was not created 
by any Supreme God. Indra and Varuna were only guardians of this 
eternal Law and they themselves came within the operation of this 
Law. They cannot alter its course, they cannot arrest its course. 

36. There are Secrets and Mysteries in this Universe. There are 
frequent references to concealed ' Names ’ and ‘ Positions ’ in the 
Veda. The highest position of Vishnu is known only to the few gifted 
people, the poets with vision. The ‘ names ^ or the ‘ positions ’ of 
the gods are hidden. These secrets and mysteries have reference to 
both the universe and to the Law in the changing and moving world. 
Dirghatamas speaks of his having had a vision of some of the mysteries 
after a prolonged period of darkness, and hence his name Dirghatamas 
(Prolonged-Darkness). 

37. Some gifted persons get such a vision of the dark regions of 
this world, a vision of the secrets and mysteries of the universe. They 
seek, they ask and they understand. Dirghatamas had asked many 
a wise man about the secret position of the ‘ Bird about the con¬ 
cealed places of the gods, not knowing it and wanting to know it. 
There are two kinds of people, both seeking knowledge ; they are like 
two birds sitting on the same tree. One enjoys the sweet fruits of 
knowledge and the other simply sits and blinks. Those who have 
gained wisdom sing the truth in the assembly of the wise, and in the 
end wisdom dawned on Dirghatamas also. Wisdom flows forth in 
the form of poetry. It is in this stage that the distinction between the 
mortal and the immortal comes in. Language has four parts; only 
poets know this. Three-quarters of this language are concealed in 
the cave, unseen by the ordinary men and it is only a fourth part that 
is spoken by ordinary men. This fourth part must be related to the 
fourth part of the world that is moving and changing. True poetry 
relates to the unmoving and unchanging three-quarters of the universe. 
The distinctions in the name of gods are within this fourth part of the 
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language that ordinaij mortals can understand. There are no audible 
words to express the other three-fourths of the universe, and the three- 
fourths of the language is free from such distinctions, and is known 
only to the very few gifted poets. When they try to speak about the 
One in a language form, then there comes the distinctions of names 
like Indra and Mitra. 

38. In that region where there is the three-fourth part of the 
universe that does not move and that docs not change, and where the 
language not used by man prevails, the distinction between word and 
meaning, form and matter, poetry and theme vanishes. That is the 
Brahman, Various views have been expressed about the original mean¬ 
ing of this term Brahman, lliere are many places where the word means 
poetry, the high-class poetry of the Veda. The correlate Brhat (Big) is 
also used in the same sense, poetry of the highest order. In passages 
like ' composing Brahman ’ and ' 1 approach thee adoring with Brah¬ 
man \ the meaning of poetry in the form of prayers to the gods is quite 
unmistakable. ‘ May we be able to address a poem to a learned 
audience, in the company of very heroic sons ’ also indicates the mean¬ 
ing of poetry by the term Brhat (great) appearing in it. But the real 
Brahman is unutterable and inaudible, and in the other quarter of the 
universe the uttered and audible quarter of the language is used, and 
when such language comes to a certain standard of poetic excellence, 
that too is termed Brahman, This latter is the Brahman that we find 
in the Vedas. 

39. In the unmoving and unchanging part of the universe, the Law 
{Rta) simply is ; in the moving and changing part, the Law operates and 
functions. Such an operation of the Law is what is called Yajna (Sac¬ 
rifice). Gods put this Law into operation for the first time, and this 
is mentioned both by Dirghatamas and also in the poem about the 
Person who has created the world. This Law extends its operation to 
the earthly region and also to the higher regions where the ancient 
people abide. 

40. The assemblage of the general public, the coming together of 
the wase people, the perfonnance of some ceremonials where gods come 
and where man is in communion with the gods, are also called the 
Sacrifices ( Yajhas), The assembly of the wise people on the occasion 
of such Sacrifices is called the Vidatha ; it is related to the root Vid (to 
know) and the word Veda too is derived from the same root. 

41. Such rare persons who can have the vision to be able to have a 
peep into that region of the unmoving and unchanging part of the 
universe and who can have a view of the three-quarters of the language 
hidden in that unfathomable cave, and who can compose poetry that 
can be accepted as such a Brahman^ were allowed to sit at the Altar 
in such Sacrifices and recite his composition. It is only such a poet 
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who had been admitted to that position, who could recite his poem 
and whose poem passed the test in that assembly of the wise (the 
Vidatha) that were given the appellation of a Rsi or Kavi or Brdhmana 
or Vipra. The terms Rsi and Brdhmana and Vipra have changed their 
connotation, while the term Kavi still retains the meaning of ‘ poet 
There are many stories about persons who secured recognition as a 
R^i, current in the Vedic tradition and hinted too in the Vedic texts. 
Dirghatamas is one of the most prominent among such poets. He 
recited his whole poem before the Altar, giving a description of how 
he attained the Illumination. That honour is the most coveted among 
the Rgvedic people, and the prayer ‘ May we be able to address a learned 
assembly ’ is frequently seen in the Rgveda ; that is the boon given to 
people on ceremonial occasions like their wedding. Grtsamada 
repeats such a prayer as a refrain at the end of nearly all the poems of 
his, included in the Rgvedic collection. 

42. The conception of a changing and moving part and a stable 
and unchanging part in the world, and also of language that is concealed 
from the cognition of mortals and language that men use, resulted in 
the Grammarians’ doctrine of ^ahda-Brahman or Ndda-Brahman (the 
Language or Sound Absolute) from which the world arose. Bhartr- 
hari speaks of this beginningless and immutable Absolute, the Sound- 
Reality, undecaying, which transforms into the objective world, and 
this he postulates as the world of experience, and he elaborates this 
doctrine later in his Vdkyapadiya. This is also the root of the doctrine 
ofxht Mtmdmsd 'mils School of Prabhakara about the world being with¬ 
out a vacuum and a void and the language being a unit in such a w'ay 
that a whole sentence means a whole situation and every word in the 
sentence also expresses the whole situation. But Mitnamsd does not 
identify the source of language with the source of the world, and there 
is no doctrine of an immutable and unchanging world developed in 
this system. To the Mimdmsd the world is dynamic and its dynamic 
nature is its essence also. While the School of Kumarila Bhatta holds 
that the Vedic passages ultimately express a process in this dynamic 
world, the School of Prabhakara holds that it is only the dynamic 
aspect of the world that can be correctly expressed by language. While 
the School of Kumarila Bhatta is accommodating, the School of Prabha¬ 
kara is uncompromising in its doctrines. Man only knows, and there 
is nothing called an error in our knowledge. There is imperfection 
in cognition and no cognition is perfect. But Kumarila Bhatta accepts 
that there is a possibility of man erring in his cognition. But he too 
does not accept omniscience. The world is dynamic and moves and 
changes according to a Law; and such a Law has reference only to a 
‘ becoming In the School of Prabhakara, this process of ‘ becoming ’ 
is a progression and there is no regression at all in the movement of 
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the dynamic world. There can be retardation and even a halt; but 
there is no falling down and there is no movement along the backward 
direction. As a matter of fact the mechanism of the dynamic world, 
according to Frabhakara, is not provided with a reverse gear at all. 
Kumarila Bhatta accepts a reverse movement also in this dynamic 
world, though the general direction is towards a goal, i.e., it is a course 
of progression. 

43. We cannot definitely decide what the general doctrine prevail¬ 
ing in the Vedic times was. The existence of a changing part and an 
unchanging and immutable part in the universe is quite clear in the 
Vedas. A change from the unmoving to the moving aspect is also 
implied in the poem relating to the formation of the world of experi¬ 
ence. If the moving part is only an aspect of the immovable part and 
if the moving part, relatively, is only a small part, then what must be 
accepted as the nature of the universe is one of stable, unchanging 
equilibrium. This is the Para~Brahman of the Advaitins and the 
Narayana of the other schools of Vedanta, This is also what is indi¬ 
cated by the doctrine of Prakrti in equilibrium and Punisas being in 
detachment {Kaivalya)^ according to the Sdnkhya system. According 
to the Mimdmsd, our experience is only within the realm of the chang¬ 
ing part of the universe and even here, it is confined to a portion. 
There is no omniscience comprehending both the changing and the 
unchanging part of the universe, not even the whole of the changing 
part of the universe. Thus the world that we can know is dynamic in 
nature. The Vedanta postulates a possibility of our knowledge being 
expanded to the whole of the changing part of the universe, and this is 
what can be termed Jlvan-ntukti (beatitude in living state) and there is 
also the possibility of the knowledge expanding to comprehend the 
entire universe and this is Parama-mukti (absolute beatitude). 

(v) Active Life and Introspection 

44. The difference between the Mtmdmsd and the Vedanta approach 
to the problem of the universe, whether it is a static reality or whether 
it is a dynamic mechanism, is due to the difference in the emphasis on 
the two aspects of the universe, the static and the dynamic. The 
dynamic aspect is an evolute from the static aspect, according to the 
Veddnta. According to the Mtmdmsd, what we experience is the 
dynamic aspect and what is called the static aspect is only an abstrac¬ 
tion, a beyond, a transcendence, and it can as well be that it is only a 
rest, a pause of what is by nature moving and change, and this rest is 
what is called the Pralaya (involution). 

45. Corresponding to these two methods of approach, there is a 
difference in the path also. Veddnta advocates renunciation, intro* 
spection and withdrawal. Mtmdmsd advocates activity. We cannot 
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definitely decide what the Vedic approach must have been. There is 
no evidence of an advocacy of renunciation and release in the Vedic 
texts. There are frequent references to activity and to a full life. But 
the distinction between activity and introspection is there in the Veda. 

46. The Vedic rituals have special relation to some of the gods. 
The gods are classified as belonging to the Terrestrial, to the Atmos¬ 
pheric and to the Celestial regions. The Soma ritual is specially 
related to the gods of the Atmospheric region. The gods of the 
Celestial region have little or no relation to the Soma ritual. Gods 
like Vishnu and Savitar and Surya are not invoked to come to the 
place of the ritual and to partake of the Soma that is offered. Usas 
and Asvins are related to the Soma offering only in a loose way. Fur¬ 
ther, the Asvins are specially related to the sweet Madhu and not so 
much to the Soma, though they too partake of the Soma. 

47. In contrast to this, it is Indra and Maruts and Va)m and other 
gods of the Atmospheric region that are very intimately related to the 
Soma Sacrifice. Knowledge is related to sweetness, and there is the 
Madhu-vidya (Honey-wisdom) that is in special relationship with the 
Asvins. Wisdom is also related to the horse, while it is the Bull that 
is related to the Soma sacrifice. Horse and kites that move fast and 
that soar high are related to wisdom, and bull that is full of activity 
and physical strength, is related to the Sacrifice. Indra killed Vrtra 
and let the seven rivers flow, and Indra killed Vala and let the cows 
free. Waters are related to the Sacrifices and cows symbolise light, 
wisdom. In this way, we find some sort of a loose classification of the 
gods into a Sacrifice or active life group and a wisdom and introspec¬ 
tion group in the Veda, though we cannot make a very hard and fast 
distinction between the group of Sacrifice gods and of Wisdom gods. 
As a goal, we find only the mention of Svarga ; there is no mention of 
an absolute Mok^a in the Rgveda or in the Atharvaveda. There is no 
indication of renunciation either, as the path to a higher goal. 

48. Here we must keep in mind a certain historical fact. What we 
now have as the Vedic literature is certainly only a small part of the 
literature that must have been in existence at a certain period. It is 
the families that remained faithful to the rituals of the Vedic period 
that preserved the texts, and naturally there must be a bias in favour of 
ritualism in the part of the literature which they preserved. We see 
more of Indra and Agni and Maruts and Alvins arid Usas and Mitra 
and Varuna in the available Vedic literature and we see practically very 
little of Vishnu and Surya and Savitar, whose relation to the Sacrifice 
is very slight. Similarly, only very small parts of the really philoso¬ 
phical portions of the original literature have been preserved, along 
with some purely secular portions like the dialogues and the wailing of 
the gambler. 
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AQ What \\'e now have as Vedic literature is not sufficient for us to 
form an impartial view of the relation between activities like the Soma 
Sacriiicc and introspection and wisdom, at that time. There is no 
doubt about it that wisdom and introspection played a very prominent 
role in the national life of the age. Numerically, Vishnu may be a very 
minor god in the Vedas ; but it is not the number of poems preserved 
about Vishnu that determines the exact position of Vishnu in the mind 
of the Vedic people. I'he mention that his place is the highest and 
that only the few gifted poets can have a vision of it shows what an 
important part he must have played in the life of the people at that 
time, relatively to Indra with perhaps eighty times more poems about 
him in the extant Vedic literature. 

50. While we find poets reciting their composition in the assembly 
of the learned people, we see little of the recluse, one who has renoun¬ 
ced the world and taken to meditation and introspection. By the side 
of Kavt and Vipra and Brdhmana and Vipanyu and Kiri —all meaning 
poets—there is only the single term Brahmacdrin indicating a recluse. 
In the Veda, a Brahmacdrin is not an initiate to the study of the Vedas. 
There is one verse in the Rgveda and two poems in the Atharvaveda 
about the Brahmacdrin, Brahmacdrin is one who lives in search of the 
Brahman, Brahman is poetry and Brahman is also the ultimate, 
absolute reality sung about by the gifted poets in their exalted poetry. 
They realise Brahman through their poetic vision and they also try to 
realise Brahman through a process of introspection. It is the latter 
that is known as the Brahmacdrin, Two terms there are in the Vedas, 
related to Brahman ; one is Brahmacdrin and the other is Brahma- 
vddin. The latter does not occur in that specific form. There is the 
term Brahmavddini in the feminine, indicating a woman who sings 
poems, found in later texts relating to Vedic interpretation. The word 
Brahma with the root Vad (to speak out) is very common in the Veda 
and from this combination and from the existence of the feminine 
form, we can assume a word like Brahavddin (in contrast to the term 
Brahmacdrin) meaning ‘ one who sings of Brahman 

51. Thus there were people who saw the truth in their poetic vision 
and who sang about that truth, the Brahman, in their poetry. There 
were others who sought to realise the Brahman by some kind of special 
life of abstention from the activities of normal life and by leading some 
sort of life in retirement. From the whole trend of the poems, it is 
found that their way of life was not the normal one, and they were not 
also held in approbation in the Vedic times. In the works relating to 
the exegesis of the Vedas, there is mention of the story about a young 
boy named Syavasva who wanted to marry the daughter of a king, but 
to whom the hand of the maiden was denied in the beginning on the 
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ground that he was only a Brahmacdrin and not a R^i ; later he became 
a Rp, and the king accepted the boy as his son-in-law. 

52. Very probably it is such Brahmacdrins who had made various 
sorts of conjectures and speculations about the nature of the Universe, 
whom Buddha speaks about in the first chapter of the Dtrghanikdya, 
When men argue, they arrive at different conclusions ; when they have 
a vision, their views are in closer agreement with one another. The 
R§is of the Vedas were not at all Sarhnydsins, people who had renounced 
life. They were normal citizens with an extraordinary poetic vision. 
The Rsis of the Upanisads too were not such Brahmacdrins. They all 
lived a house-holder’s life with their wives like normal citizens. I 
have always held the view that the Rsis of the Upanisads did not live 
in the forests. They held their classes for expounding the mysteries, 
and they also held their seminars for such discussions, in the gardens 
attached to their homes. I'he Academy of Plato had been a well- 
established institution in India long prior to the days of Plato, in the 
Upanisadic times, if not even much earlier. In the Upanisads that 
represent the continuation of the Vedic times, active life and search 
for wisdom went side by side. The practice of search for truth inde¬ 
pendent of and away from active life found favour with the Brahma- 
edrins, 

53. Gautama Buddha found himself in the middle of such Brahma¬ 
cdrins. He was dissatisfied with their methods, and he tried his own 
Path. Then he was able to collect some from among such Brahma¬ 
cdrins around him as his own disciples and colleagues, working along 
a ‘ Middle Path ’. They had broken away from the path of active life. 

54. Search for truth was the common factor that bound the two 
sets of people together. One set tried to find out the truth along with 
the active life and the other set tried to find out the truth detached from 
active life, away from the affairs of normal life in the world. Many of 
them among the latter did not marry at all, and so the term Brahma¬ 
cdrin became associated with celebacy. The stage of study was prior 
to marriage in the normal course of events, and so a Brahmacdrin was 
also a religious disciple. 

55. It was Sankara who attempted a re-union of the two schools 
of search for the realisation of truth. The question that he asked was 
this : ‘ Is it absolutely necessary that one should lead an active life for 
being engaged in the search for wisdom also ? Cannot the two sets 
have some common understanding on the basis of their common 
goal ? ’ Sankara was not at all opposed to active life. All that he 
said was that those who lead an active life and those who renounce all 
the activities of the normal life of the world must both come together 
and work together towards the realisation of truth. The Brahma¬ 
cdrins and the R^s (the normal citizens with advanced poetic vision) 
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came together ; Mimdmsd and Vedanta also joined hands. It will be 
found that in the Advaita tradition, many of the writers on Veddnta 
were also students of Mitndthsd. The BtahtnacdTitis, rather neglected 
in the Vedic times, became the Sathnydstns and formed important and 
honoured elements in the centres of learning and search for truth. 

(vi) Man 

56. I have dealt with the problem of God and of the world, and in 
the course of such treatment I had to say something about man also. 
But I have to take up a few more points about the real nature of man 
and his relation to the world and to God. There are various gods 
spoken of in the Veda and some of them were men, mortals who later 
became gods ; they are the Rbhus, three in number, sons of an artisan 
named Sudhanvan, and the Maruts who were the sons of the God 
Rudra and of Prsni (the spotted cow), and they were seven in number. 
Yama was also a mortal and he passed over to the other world after he 
discovered the Path thereto. Rsis like Ahgiras were enjoying the 
status of gods, living among gods and partaking of the Soma offered at 
the Sacrifices. Many of the gods are the sons of Aditi, and hence they 
are known as the Adityas. Frequent mention is made of the birth of 
Indra. From man to god is an elevation from mortality to immor¬ 
tality. 

57. There is no evidence to show that all the gods in the Vedas 
were originally mortals who became immortal gods in course of time. 
It can very well be that some of them like Vishnu and Savitar and 
Surya were eternal manifestations in the world as divinities. It can 
also be that all started from the lower plane and rose to the higher 
status. We can definitely say that Yama and Maruts and Rbhus were 
mortals who later became immortal. It must be remembered that the 
highest god, Varuna, is an Aditya, son of Aditi and as such might have 
had a birth and was at first a mortal. I am not sure of Indra. State¬ 
ments like ‘ Even from his birth ' and ‘ Who was born ’ need not be 
taken in the literal sense; it may mean only ‘ always ’. 

58. Men are also found in various gradations. Some are wise 
like the Rsis, and others are seekers of wisdom. T'hen there are the 
ordinary men with their avocations. Man is made up of a spirit and a 
body. When man dies, the spirit continues and the body decays. 
The spirit portion of some go to heaven. Vedas do not mention 
another destiny for man like a hell. It cannot also be said that in the 
case of such people who do not go to heaven, when the body falls down at 
the time of death, there is an end both for their body and also for their 
spirit. The cremation ceremony indicated in some of the poems, is 
for all and there is specific mention of a spirit for them also, and there¬ 
fore an alternative that the spirit is only for the few and not for all 
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cannot also hold good. Nor can we say that they did not have any such 
doctrines about the spirit part of man as a general philosophy. The 
people at that time with such advanced views about various subtle 
points, could not have neglected speculations on this important prob¬ 
lem. There is nothing in the Rgveda which definitely suggests a belief 
in or a knowledge of the doctrine of transmigration among the people 
of the period. The passage where the departed spirit is invited to 
‘ come back to the home free from blemishes * is being interpreted in 
a way that does not include a belief in such transmigration. Sayana 
too does not read the doctrine into that verse and no ancient com¬ 
mentator has taken it to mean a return to the earth in a new body, that 
is, re-incarnation. 

59. There are two Paths for the departed spirit, one is the Path of 
the gods {Devaydna) and the other is the Path of the departed spirits 
(Pitrydna). This also is not sufficient proof of a belief in re-incar¬ 
nation. There are references in the poems to one having been some 
one else. But that too is not a statement of re-incarnation. The 
prayer for one in unconscious condition to return to life is also not a 
proof for such a belief, 

60. There is an enduring spirit in man which survives death. All 
cannot go to heaven since such a theory will amount to a denial of good 
life as distinct from life that does not conform to the Law. Life in 
heaven cannot be for all; it is the reward for good life consisting of 
worship and social service (Isfd-purta). The probability is that there 
was a belief in and a doctrine about transmigration. And if that be 
so, the passage where the spirit is invited to ‘ come again to the home 
free from blemishes ’ may be a reference to such a doctrine. The 
expression in that verse d ihi cannot be intepreted as ‘ go thither * 
and the home cannot be heaven, though this is the generally accepted 
interpretation. 

61. It is in the Upanisads that we for the first time come across a 
definite statement of the doctrine. And the Upanisads are attempts 
to interpret the philosophy of the time of the original texts ; they do 
not interpret any new doctrine. The distinction between the mortal 
and the immortal drawn between one who has known and who does 
not know, by Dirghatamas also hints at the possibility of a cessation 
of this continuity of death and birth through wisdom. All that I can 
say is that while the probabilities are that there was a belief in trans¬ 
migration in the time of the Rgveda^ the text is not in itself sufficient 
to prove it. They must have thought of men who die and are born 
again, men who have transcended such changes and attained to the 
position of R^s like Dirghatamas, men who have gone to heaven and 
who live among the gods like the Angiras, and men who have become 
gods like i^bhus and Maruts. 
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62. When we deal with the spirit of man, there arises the doctrine 
of a Supreme Spirit in contrast to the individual spirits (the Parama- 
Atman and the Jtva-Atman), Words like Jim, Asu, Prana and Manas 
refer to the individuals, just like the term Atman, There is no term 
to designate a Parama-Aiman, the Supreme self. There is no Sup¬ 
reme God at all in the Rgveda, except in poems like the Purusa Sukta 
and the Hiranyagarbha Sukta relating respectively to the Person and 
to the Golden-Womb as the creating agency in the formation of the 
world. Such conceptions are the results of the working of the same 
influences which introduced the Supreme God in the Avesta in the 
person of Ahura Mazda. 

63. Much has been made of a verse in the poem of Dirghatamas to 
prove the belief in such a distinction among the Vedic people. The 
verse is: 

Two birds united to each other, companions, resort to a common 
tree; of them, one eats the sweet berries, the other shines without 
eating. 

What are the two birds ? The general interpretation is that they refer 
to the individual self that cats the berries in the form of life experience 
and to the Supreme Self that does not eat and that simply shines. The 
context is the emergence of Dirghatamas from the state of ignorance 
to the state of Illumination. So, the two birds must be one who has 
attained Illumination and the other that has not so attained Illumi¬ 
nation, as between two seekers of truth. What the one bird eats is 
the sweet berry of wisdom. There is no need at all to strain the mean¬ 
ing by saying that what he eats is not sweet in itself, but sweet in the 
imagination of man. The other is not shining, but only looks on, 
blinks. 

64. The point that the bird that eats does not refer to the suffering 
individual is proved by the next verse : 

Where the birds ceaseless sing forth about their share of immor¬ 
tality, in the learned assembly, there, the Lord of all, the protector 
of the world, he the wise entered me the unripe. 

The birds that sing about the share of immortality, the immortality 
which they had gained, cannot be the suffering souls; they must be 
the individuals that have gained the supreme wisdom and attained 
immortality. Dirghatamas says that the wisdom entered him also. 

65. In the next verse, the birds are spoken of as drinkers of Madhu 
resting in peace in that tree, inspiring themselves : 

Upon which tree the birds, the drinkers of honey, rest in peace 
and all are supremely insured. On the top of it, they say, is the 
sweet berry. One who does not know the father, does not reach up 
to it. 

Here Madhu (honey) cannot be the sufferings of life.. Madhu is the 
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sweet wisdom, what Asvins delight in. In association, the berry too 
cannot be the bitter experiences ot life ; it must be what is sweet, and 
it is therefore, wisdom. The father is what is referred to in the previous 
verse as the Lord of All, the protector of the world, the wisdom, the 
Illumination. 

66. We cannot also ignore the name Pippalada meaning ' Berry- 
Eater Pippalada is the name of a Rsi who has attained such wisdom. 
If the word Pippala meant the bitter fruit, the Rsi would not have 
been called by such a name. In the Vedic terminology, the berry, 
like honey, must have stood for sweet wisdom. Birds are also related 
to wisdom in the Rgveda. The verses have no relation to a distinc¬ 
tion between the individual self and the Supreme self in contrast. 

67. Man has a body. That body decays at the time of death. 
In the Vedic texts there is little evidence on which we can form any 
idea of the nature, constitution and operation of this body. There 
is the Sdnkhya view of a Subtle Body (Linga-^arlra) constituted of 
eighteen elements, w^hich assumes a gross body (Sthula-^artra) by the 
association of the five gross elements {Panca-Bhuta). At the time 
of death, the Subtle Body with its eighteen constituents continues and 
the five gross elements drop off. 'Fhe same Subtle Body assumes a 
new gross body, and this process continues. This is what is called 
the transmigration. Behind all this, there is the immutable Self and 
it is the presence of that Self behind that enables the Subtle Body to 
form itself and to function in this way through a series of such assump¬ 
tions and discardings of a gross body. The Spirit, call it Atman or 
Prana or Asu^ is this subtle body which is a material formation, and 
the immutable self does not re-incarnate. 

68. In the Upanisads there is reference to the Sheeths of the Body 
(Kosas), five in number. The outer sheeth drops off, which is the 
material body. In the Rgveda, we hear nothing of the Subtle Body or 
the Sheeths. The numbers three and seven are very prominent in 
the Rgvedic poetry, and the number seven has reference to some finer 
and hidden aspects in the universe. There are three worlds. Earth, 
Atmosphere and Heaven. There is water in the Atmosphere and light 
in the Heaven. Among the five Gross Elements, the first three are 
the Earth and the Water and the Light (Fire). Some connection bet¬ 
ween the three worlds of the Rgveda and the first three among the 
five Elements is very patent. The remaining two of the five Elements 
are not seen in the Rgveda. The reference to the eye going to the Sun, 
the breath {Atman) to the Air, or to the Heaven or to the Earth or to 
the water, mentions five elements. If we identify them with the five 
Elements, then Heaven must be identified with Ether (Akdsa). But in 
the three-fold division of the world. Heaven stands for Light (Fire). 
It is not specifically stated here that there are five parts of the body 
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that go to the five elements. Only the eye is related to the Sun. 
Then there is mention only of Atman (Self or Life), From its 
collocation with Vdta (Air), this expression must be taken to mean 
‘ breath ’. About the others, all that is said is that he should go to the 
Heaven or Earth according to the quality, or to the water if that be the 
choice. 

69. I do not accept the view that the poem relating to the funeral 
rites is a later one within the Rgvedic poetry. Such passages that 
refer to the social customs must have been old. They would not 
compose new poems for recitation at such rites, as they did in the case 
of the Sacrifices. The Sacrifices form the occasion where they invoke 
the gods with new songs, and there are specific references to the com¬ 
position of such new songs at Sacrifices. The relation between the 
Self and the body, mentioned in the poem relating to the Funeral 
rites, must be an old belief. The Sheeths in the Upanisads and the 
Five Elements of the later philosophy (also mentioned in the Upani¬ 
sads) must be interpretations of some of the beliefs and doctrines of 
the Rgvedic, and even prior, periods. 

70. 1 have already said in the beginning of this lecture that I pro¬ 
pose to take up only some major points and trace the lines of progress 
in the case of such points. What I want to emphasise is that there is 
no case of ‘ groping in darkness ’ in the Rgveda and of the dawn of 
philosophic wisdom in the Upanisads. There has been many changes, 
and unless there are changes, there is no progression also. But when 
we note such changes, we must also take note of the continuity running 
through such changes. What is called progression is a combination 
of continuity and change. And that is what we find when we examine 
the Rgveda and the Upanisads. A personal Creator as Purusa (Person) 
or Hiranya-Garbha (Golden Womb) or Visvakarman (Maker of all) 
and the distinction between a Supreme Self (Parama-Atman) and the 
individuals (Jiva-Atmans) clearly show some great change in religion 
and philosophy. The three divisions of the world, the places where 
the parts of the body go after death, the Secret Names and Positions 
of the Gods, find their continuity in the Sheeths and in the Elements 
and in the various gradations and planes mentioned in the Upanisads, 
and they show also some persistent and continuing points in the line 
of religious and philosophical thoughts. I have already dealt with the 
relation of the Rgvedic conception of the Absolute and the Phenomenal 
in the world with the Sabda-Brahman or Ndda Brahman of Grammar 
and the world without a vacuum and the sentence without parts 
according to Prabhakara, along with the theories of the Schools of 
Vedanta. 
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(i) The Land 

1. Historians say that the Aryans who were the authors of the 
Vedas, came to India from outside, from some far off place to the 
north and the west of the country, and that they made a halt in their 
movement in the land immediately to the west of India ; this event of 
the migration of the Aryans to India took place between 2000 and 
1500 B.c. and the Vedic literature had its origin after this date. They 
remained a small settlement, and their spread further to the east and 
south of India was an event of the post-Vedic period. 

2. As I have said in dealing with other points, the Veda is only 
poetry and there are limitations in forming theories about other points 
on the basis of the Vedic poetry. We have also to distinguish between 
the centre where the civilization developed and the area to which 
the civilization had spread its influence. When in the poetry of the 
Vedas we find mention of countries and nations and rivers and moun¬ 
tains, it does not mean that the activities of the people of that time 
were confined to that region where such geographical units are situa¬ 
ted. That region marks only the centre and not the circumference of 
the zone of the cultural influence of the people. We have to take note 
of other points also to determine the extent of the cultural region. 

3. The Vedas do not mention mountains. There is the solitary 
reference to the Mountain Munjavan, which is the place where the 
Soma grows. We do not know which mountain is meant. The 
reference to the Himalayas is very dubious. Vindhyas and the Sahya 
mountains (the Western Ghats) are conspicuous by the silence about 
them. Therefore names of mountains do not give us any great help, 
since there are practically no such names. Then we have the names 
of rivers, and we have many. Further, most of such rivers have been 
identified with their present names and locations. The rivers men¬ 
tioned in the Veda do help us in fixing the extent of the Vedic region. 

4. Sapta Sindhu, the Seven Rivers, are mentioned many times in 
the ^gveda Attempts have been made to fix the seven rivers. The 
Vedas refer; o various rivers, and there is no clue to find out which 
out of this large number constitute the seven-river combination con¬ 
tained in this expression of Sapta Sindhu. There is practically no 
place of the occurrence of this expression where it means any terres¬ 
trial rivers. There is only one place where the expression Sapta 
Sindhu can possibly refer to a region on the earth, and even here it is 
very doubtful. In all the other places the context of the seven rivers 
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is the killing of Vrtra by Indra and the free flow of the rivers as a con¬ 
sequence, Indra killing Vrtra may be based on the physical pheno¬ 
menon of the break up of the water clouds, which results in the flow of 
the water. The number seven is rather mysterious and has a mystic 
sense. It is some kind of happiness flowing by the destruction of 
some supernatural obstacles through the performance of the Sacri¬ 
fices that is really meant by the allegory of the killing of Vrtra. The 
number seven in such places must be related to the number found in 
expressions like the seven names and the seven positions of the gods. 
The number has no sort of relation to any physical feature on the sur¬ 
face of the earth. 

5. Attempts have been made to identify the seven rivers in this 
combination with the five rivers of the Punjab with the Indus and 
another prominent river. All the five rivers are mentioned in the 
Rgveda, that we now know of in the Punjab. I can understand the 
combination of this five-river system into a unit. I can also under¬ 
stand the association of the Indus with this combination. But why 
should the Rgvedic Aryans speak of the seven rivers so prominently 
and why they should make a choice among the important rivers out¬ 
side this Indus system, to make up the seven rivers ? There is no 
clue in the text of the Veda to determine the exact connotation of this 
expression of Sapta Sindhu. The traditional interpretation is that 
the wwd means the seven rivers constituted by the Ganges and others. 
But the rivers mentioned in that combination do not fit into the con¬ 
text. The rivers are more than seven. They are : Ganga, Yamuna, 
Sarasvatl, Sutudri, ParusHi, Asikni, Marudvrdha, Vitasta Arjikiya, 
and Susoma. They are mentioned after a description of Sindhu. 
Then various rivers follow. All these rivers are mentioned in a poem 
addressed to the rivers. I will take up these rivers later. My definite 
view is that the expression Sapta Sindhu has no reference to any river 
system, in the Rgveda. Even in the one place where there is no refer¬ 
ence to the killing of Vrtra and the flow of the rivers as a consequence, 
there is nothing to show definitely that the reference is to any region 
related to the seven rivers. I may here again mention that the tradi¬ 
tional interpretation is that the rivers are the seven rivers starting with 
Ganga in the above enumeration. The enumeration of the various 
rivers has been made in a poem attributed to a poet named Sindhuksit 
(one who lives on the banks of the Sindhu = Indus or river simply). 
As in the case of the names of most of the poets of the ftgveduy this too 
must be an assumed name and not a real name. The familiar expres¬ 
sion Sapta Sindhu does not find a place in this context. 

6. In the tradition of the Avesta, Hapta HindUy which is the Iranian 
form of Sapta Sindhu^ is one of the sixteen regions created by Ahura 
Mazda. There are other cases w^here what is in heaven in the Indian 
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tradition has become earthly in the Iranian tradition, like Yama the 
king of the Heaven in India being the first king on earth according to 
the Iranian tradition. This itself is evidence that in Indian tradition, 
Sapia Sindhu had no relation to the earth. Sarasvati, the divine river 
of Indian tradition, became another of the sixteen regions created by 
Ahura Mazda according to Iranian tradition. 

7. {a) Ganga must be the Ganges. Rivers are not frequently 
mentioned by the poets of the Rgveda, and we can say nothing about 
the river being popular on the basis of the mention of the river. 

(b) Yamuna is the present Jumna and is not often mentioned 
by the poets in the Rgveda. We know nothing about its importance 
at that time. 

(c) Sarasvati is the most important river of the Rgveda. There 
are a few poems about the river. We find the poets in a rapture when 
they sing about this great river. Sarasvati had already become a god¬ 
dess in the Rgvedic times. But its nature as river is still in the memory 
of the poets, and the physical nature is also very prominent in the 
descriptions found in the Rgveda. The river has ceased to exist in 
later times and recently the course of the river has been traced as 
lying between the Jumna on the east and the Satlej on the west, flow¬ 
ing in a southerly direction. In later Indian mythology, Sarasvati 
joined the Ganges, along with the Jumna at Prayaga (Allahabad), and 
the three rivers go together in Indian tradition, with Sarasvati having 
its water course below the surface of the earth, unseen by man. From 
the fact that the river is a goddess in the Rgveda^ I have a feeling that 
even in the Rgvedic times, the river had become just an ancient memory 
instead of an experienced fact, in spite of the physical aspect that is 
clear in the description. Sarasvati was the most important river in 
the Rgvedic tradition, and the people all worshipped that river as a 
goddess that had helped in the development of their culture. The 
location must be between Satlej on the west and Jumna on the east. 
This is the name that is known as Haraqaiti in the Avesta, which is 
one of the sixteen regions created by Ahura Mazda. This has become 
Arachosia, which is far away to the west of the Indus river system. 
Did the name flow to the west from the east or was it the reverse pro¬ 
cess ? And was Haraqaiti a name related to any river at all ? A bor- 
towed or an adapted name cannot evoke so much rapture in the minds 
of the poets in a country as we see in the descriptions of the river Saras¬ 
vati. 

8. Sutudri is identified with Satlej ; Parusni is Ravi; Asikni is 
Chenab ; Marudvfdha is either a separate river or it is another name for 
Vipat: and is the modern Beas (Vipat is not mentioned in this enume¬ 
ration) ; Vitasta is Jhelum. Such is the modern identification, I 
have given the five rivers in the order in which they appear in the poem, 
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as 1 have given the rivers preceding them. There is a suggestion that 
the river Marudvrdha here is the combined stream of Asikni (Chenab) 
and Vitasta (Jhelum). Others identify it with the river Maruwardwan 
in Kashmir. I think that we must not ignore the order, and as such 
Marudvrdha must be given a place to the west of Satlej and Ravi 
(6utudri and Parusni). 

9. Inhere are two more rivers mentioned in this very verse and they 
are Arjikiya and Suvsoma. The ancient identification of these two 
rivers is with Vipat and Sindhu (Beas and Indus), as is given by 
Yaska. There is no need to consider the last two as belonging to the 
Indus system, since the first three did not belong to this group. They 
can very w ell be rivers to the west of the Indus system, as the first three 
were on the east of this system. The poet must have given Indus first 
and in this verse, he must have given the rivers known as lying to the 
east and to the west of that river. 

10. Sindhu must be Indus. This is as important a river in the 
Veda as is Sarasvati. Varuna dug out the bed for the course of the 
Sindhu river. The river flows towards the goal. It flows down on 
the surface of the earth. It lords over the courses of these rivers. 
Its noise reverberates both on the earth and in the celestial regions. 
It shows up infinite power through its lustre. When Sindhu rushes 
forward, it looks as if the rains are coming down from the clouds, as if 
bulls are roaring. Like the mothers, like bellowing milch-cows with 
milk, to the calf, the roaring rivers rush forth. It leads the rivers when 
it sits above them, like a conquering king does his army. Sindhu is 
greater than all the flowing rivers. 

11. One will notice some similarity between this description of 
Sindhu and the description of Sarasvati. I had already an occasion 
to say something about the rivers Vipat and gutudri in the description 
of Nature in the Vedic poetry. When they describe the rivers, they 
cannot forget the bulls with their roar, the bellowing milch-cows and 
the race-horses. The lordly majesty of the rivers also is prominent 
in the minds of the poets. 

12. I should have dealt with the Sindhu first, as it comes first in 
the poem about the rivers. But I had to start with the problem of the 
Sapta Sindhu and that led me on to the great rivers mentioned in the 
fifth verse. So I took up the description of the Sindhu in the first four 
verses later. 

13. Then in the next verse a large number of rivers are mentioned. 
They are Trstima, Susartu, Rasa, Sveti, Kubha, Gomatl, KramQ, and 
Mehatnu. Here Gomati and Kramu are given in the accusative, as 
the direct objects of the invocation, and the others are given in the 
instrumental as accompanying rivers. Rasa is identified with the 
Jexartes, Kubha is Kabul. Kramu and Gomati are Kurrum and 
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Gomal. The others have not been identified. From the order, we 
must assume that they are all rivers on the western side of the Indus; 
and we cannot be quite sure that they are given in the exact order 
of location or in the order of importance. It need not also be that 
they are tributaries of the Indus, since Rasa or Jexartes is definitely 
not one. After this enumeration, the description of Sindhu con¬ 
tinues. But names of rivers appear in other parts of the Rgveda. 
Suvastu is another important river. Hariyupya has been attempted 
to be identified with the modern Harappa. Sara)ni is another name 
that is found and that is far to the east as a tributary of the Ganges. The 
Rasa or Jexartes on the north-west and Sarayu on the east mark some 
limits of regions known to the Rgvedic people. 

14. The poets knew that the rivers had their origin on the high 
mountains and that they flew into the ocean. Their goal as the ocean 
has been mentioned in many places, and ocean (Samudrd) must be the 
real ocean and not the flooded Indus. I have already said that the 
Asvins rescued the prince Bhujyu when he met with a ship-wreck and 
took him back to the land in the course of three days and three nights. 
That must be in the vast ocean and not in a flooded river, and there is 
no reason to think that it is only an exaggeration. 

15. I have already said that though the Vedic people knew high 
mountains as the source of the rivers and as the abode of snow, they 
do not mention any special mountain, and there is the solitary mention 
of Munjavan, which is not identified. It may be a peak of the Hima¬ 
layas, though nothing specific can be said on the point, 

(ii) Countries 

16. We do not see any definite country mentioned. We have 
rather the names of kings designated by the countries which they 
ruled. It is not quite correct to call them ‘ tribes ’; they were all 
rulers of parts of the vast country where the Vedic civilization deve¬ 
loped. They all belonged to the Aryan nation, and there were many 
kingdoms within this Vedic region. 

17. A great war in which ten kings had taken part, must have been 
a very important event in the history of the people of that time. The 
war had acquired the popular name of Dasa-Rajna (relating to ten 
kings), and there are two places where Vasistha uses the term in the 
sense of a war relating to the ten kings. In this war, Indra had helped 
Sudas and secured victory to him. Vasistha was Minister to this king. 

18. Many stories have been concocted in recent times about the 
ten kings and their identity. The following is a specimen. 

‘ Sudas was a Bharata king of the Trtsu family that was settled in 
the country which later came to be known as Brahmavarta. At first 
Viivamitra, a scion of the Ku^ika family of the Bharatas, was the priest 
12 
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of Sudas, and ied him to victorious campaigns on the Vipas and Sutudri. 
Vi^vamitra, however, was dismissed later by Sudas, who appointed 
Vasistha as his priest, probably on account of the superior Brahma- 
nicai knowledge of the Vasisthas. Thereupon a long and bitter rivalry 
ensued between the two priests, and in revenge Visvamitra led a tribal 
confederacy of ten kings against the Bharatas, the federation consisting 
of the five well-known tribes Puru, Yadu, Turvasa, Anuand Druhyu, 
along with another five of little note, viz., Alina, Paktha, Bhalanas, 
Sivas and Visanins.' 

19. There is nothing to show that the ten kings who were defeated 
by Sudas were the five famous kings mentioned in this list and also the 
five kings of lesser fame. It is definitely said that the ten kings were 
enemies of the religion and culture ot the Vedic people; and there are 
a large number of references to the Vedic poets praying for the happi¬ 
ness of these five kings of great fame. As a matter of fact they are 
famous because they were great patrons of the Vedic religion and 
culture. They can have no part in the war which Sudas had to con¬ 
duct against ten kings, and we do not know who the ten kings are. 

20. The Bharatas were a great people among whom there were 
famous kings. Visvamitra had close association with the Bharatas. 
Sudas and the Trtsu family, to which he belonged, also are related to 
the Bharatas. 

21. The Purus were another important royal family. The kings 
Purukutsa and Trasadasyu were the chief kings of this Family. Along 
with the Purus are mentioned Anus, Druhyus, TurvaSas and Yadus. 
The subject is too vast for me to introduce it here, if I am to enter 
into a discussion about the war between Sudas and the ten kings and 
the part played by these kings in that war. It is nothing but a myth. 

I do not mean this series of lectures as a research contribution. I want 
to limit the treatment to what the ordinary educated people can under¬ 
stand if they are interested in ancient Indian culture and ancient history. 

22. Krivis were another people and there were also the Sffijayas. 
The names of some individual kings of this people appear in the 
Rgveda, namely, Daivavata, Somaka son of Sahadeva, and Prastoka. 
The Matsyas are another people. The Chedis must have been power¬ 
ful and their king Kasu is praised for his liberality and perhaps they 
were a southern people. The Gandharas must have plenty of sheep 
with wool. There is mention of Parous and there is a combination 
Prthu-parsavas, where Prthu cannot have any reference to a people. 
There is no proof that Parous are Persians. Paravatas are anoAer 
people and still another are the Kika^as, their king being Pramaganda. 

23. These people lived in the regions of the Jumna and the Indus 
system. The chief peoples lived on the banks of the various rivers 
included in the Indus system, like Paru?^!; and Sarasvatl too has been 
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an important river on whose banks the pre-eminent peoples had settled 
down. These people who must have been the prominent among the 
Aryans, indicate that the centre of Vedic culture was in the Indus basin. 

(iii) The Five Tribes 

24. There are many places in the Veda where the expression 
‘ Five Tribes ’ occur. From the Rgveda itself we cannot determine 
who form these five Tribes so prominently mentioned in the text. 
It is Yaska who gives the earliest interpretation of the term, and his 
interpretation is that it is not any five tribes but the five-fold people 
divided as the four classes of Brahmans^ Ksatriyas, Vaisyas and 
Sudras and the fifth class of Nisddas (the dwellers of the forests living 
on hunting). He also gives an alternative explanation that they are 
the five-fold Beings of Gandharvas (semi-celestial beings), the Dead 
ancestors, gods and Demons (divided as Asuras and Raksasas). Yaska 
gives them as alternative interpretations known to him from an earlier 
stage. Thus, the interpretation must have come from an early period 
in Vedic interpretation ; we do not know how old it could be. There 
is a possibility that this tradition goes back to a very early period when 
the Iranians did not separate themselves from the Vedic people to 
form another people with their own religion, since the Iranian tradition 
also preserves a five-fold division of humanity brought into operation 
by Jamshid (Yama). The Avesta does not definitely mention such a 
division. From the Avesta we can know only three classes of the 
people, those who were wise and learned, those who were strong and 
brave and the generality of the citizens. 

25. Ferdousi had a knowledge of some Iranian traditions main¬ 
tained in the Palhavi literature ; we do not know how old that tradition 
is, since Palhavi came into being only at a comparatively late period. 
But they must have inherited a tradition and they must have preserved 
the tradition in their literature at the time of the development of the 
Palhavi language. In describing the reign of Jamshid for 700 years, 
Ferdousi says that the king separated the wise people, called Kathoo- 
ziatiy and assigned the mountains as their abode. The strong people, 
known as Nisarian were employed in guarding the safety of the people. 
The third group known as Nesoodi formed the makers and guardians of 
the prosperity of the people and the fourth group called Ahtookshi labour¬ 
ed for the people. Both of the last two enjoyed honour and freedom. 
Then there were the fifth class born of base origin and they were made 
to do dirty work. I have asked many people what the terms meant 
that are used here to designate the four classes of the citizens. They 
said that there must be something wrong: either Ferdousi did not 
catch the proper terms since he himself did not know the original 
language in which the source of his information lay or that some scribe 
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must have made a mistake. Any way there are the four classes of the 
citizens and there is a class outside the body polity. 

zb. I cannot avoid an inclination to identify the ‘ Five Tribes ’ of 
the Vedas with the five-fold classes mentioned by Ferdousi as the 
creation of Jamshid. 1 cannot accept the other explanation mentioned 
by Yaska, since the reference is definitely to the people divided into 
five classes. The modern interpretation is absolutely untenable. 

27. For one thing, I have an abhorrence for the term ‘ Tribe ’ con¬ 
sistently used in modern works. There were no tribes in those days ; 
there was only a nation. If they speak of the ‘ Tribes ’ of Central 
Asia who later invaded other countries, I ignore the term. But the 
term is definitely objectionable when it is applied to the Vedic people. 
They will never speak of the ‘ Tribes ’ that constituted the ancient 
Greeks. And when an objectionable term is mixed up with an untruth 
also, the position becomes very serious. 

28. The modern position is that the five ‘ Tribes ’ are the Purus, 
the Yadus, the Turvasas, the Anus and the Druhyus. Now, in the 
whole of the Rgveda, there is a solitary place where all the five ‘ tribes ’ 
are mentioned together. We must differentiate the name in the 
singular number as indicating an individual of that name from the 
name appearing in the plural number signifying the people. The 
five names appear both in the singular and in the plural numbers, and 
in the plural number, signifying the name of the ‘ Tribes ’, Druhyu 
and Anu appear three times each, I’urvasa twice and Yadu once. 
It is difficult to say when the name Puru in the plural means the ‘ Tribe ’ 
and when it means ‘ people in general it has both the meanings. 
The term Panca-Jana (Five Tribes) and its synonyms appear man y 
times. How can we say that the ‘ Five Tribes ’ are these five ‘ tribes ’ ? 
The ‘Tribal Chieftains’ signified by the names in the singular, are 
not the most famous personages in the Rgveda. Then there is the 
question why the Bharatas do not form a part of the ‘ Five Tribes 
when the Bhratas are the most famous among the Aryan ‘ Tribes ’ 
of the Vedic Age. The ‘ Five Tribes ’ specifically mentioned are, 
according to Historians, the vaquished and not the victors in the 
famous war of the ‘ ten Tribes ’ and the excluded Bharatas came out 
triumphant in that War. That is the Historians’ way. 

29. I have not been able to find anything in the Rgveda to show 
that the above ‘ Five Tribes ’ combined against Sudas of the Bharatas 
and that the other ‘Five Tribes ’ of the combination were the Alinas, 
the Pakthas, the Bhalanas, the Sivas and the Visanins. When there 
is no evidence of a war at all, between Sudas of the Bharata dynasty 
and ten other Aryan kings, the question who won and what the 
nature of the war was and whether the Anu and the Druhyu kings 
were drowned and whether Purukutsa of the Purus died, does not 
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arise. Sayana cites a passage from an ancient text where it is said 
that Purukutsa was a prisoner when his queen gave birth to a son named 
Trasadasyu. When the question of the war has not been solved 
there is no basis to say that he was prisoner in that War, and further, 
he lost his life and not his freedom in that battle according to the 
historians’ version. If there is anything clear in the Rgveda, it is 
the friendly relation of the Bharatas and the Purus, with Sudas and 
with Trasadasyu as their kings. 

(iv) Caste system 

30. Since according to my interpretation, the term Panca-Jana 
(Five people) must be a reference to the four-fold division of the 
people according to civic functions they adopt, I take this occasion 
to pass on to the question of caste distinction in the Vedas. The 
term Panca-Jana has continued in the language to mean ‘ man ’. 
There is its derivative Pdnca-janyay which is the conch which Vishnu 
holds in his hand and which he blows, according to later mythology. 
The song about the (Supreme) Person speaks of the four divisions 
of the people as the Brahmins, the Kshatriyas, the Vaishyas and the 
Sudras. The first three form the face and the hand and the thigh of 
the Person while the Sudras were born from the leg. In the Bhagavad 
Gitdy it is said that the four-fold division of the civic function was 
God-made. The commentators say that what God made was not 
merely a division of the function, but of the people and that the suffix 
meaning ‘ function ’ has no special significance in the context. This 
is the interpretation and not the text. The division of man into four 
groups as God-made is found only in the Iranian tradition as preserved 
in Ferdousi’s Shah Nameh. 

31. But in the Avesta itself, there is no reference to Ahura Mazda 
or Yima having made any such division. A four-fold division is 
indicated in the text of the Rgveda^ though the division is not of the 
people. There is a passage where reference is made to the different 
goals in the activities of the people, like Ruling power {Ksatra)^ Fame 
{ 3 ravas)y acquisition (Isfi) and Attainment of the Object {Artham Iti), 
There is no doubt that the first refers to what became the Kshatriyas. 
Does the Fame refer to the Brahmins ? Does Isti mean acquisition, 
from the root (to seek) or is it from the root Yaj (to sacrifice) and 
does it mean Sacrifice ? What is the goal (Artha) which is attained 
(Iti) ? I can say nothing more at this stage. Here are four goals 
referred to ; that is certain and they are goals sought after by different 
people in the performance of their civic functions. In another place 
the terms are explicit; there is a reference to three objects of desire, 
namely, poetry, ruling power and cattle. The antethesis between 
Kratu (intellectual and spiritual power) and K^atra (physical and 
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imperial power) is very often brought out in the text; it is not a question 
of the two terms coming together in many places with the two meanings 
distinct to show off the contrast. The two kinds of powers are attri¬ 
buted to the various gods, and in the contexts, the distinct meanings 
are very plain. This contrast also indicates a distinction between 
those with intellectual and spiritual powers and those with physical 
and imperial might. There are also terms like Kaviy ViprUy Brahmana, 
Kdru and VipanyUy w^hich show poetic talents, and terms like Raja 
and Samrdt and Rdjanya show the physical and ruling powers. 

32. The term Vis is found very often and that term indicates the 
people in general. There is no term that indicates the labouring 
class in the Rgveda. It is only in the song about the (Supreme) 
Person that the term $udra occurs. The etymology of the word is 
not known and there is no evidence that it is an indigenous word in 
the language of the Vedas, since no cognate of the word occurs in the 
literature. If anything, the term is a borrowed one, and the 
signification must have had its origin in foreign communities and not 
in the Vedic traditions. The Vedas do not generally give any indication 
of the Vaisyas having been specially related to the thigh and the 
Ksatriyas to the arm and the Brdhmanas to the Head. It may be a 
convenient way of symbolically representing the four-fold functions 
in the civic life. The level on the body has nothing to do with this 
representation. If it had any such significance, the question arises 
why the Ksatriyas were related to the arms and not to the chest or 
some such part of the body ; it could as well have been the belly. No 
insult could have been meant by the association of Siidras with the 
feet, and after all the Holy Ganges too had the same origin as the 
Madras. 

33. There is no trace of any caste prerogatives exercised by any 
section of the people, of any sense of superiority, of any arrogance, of 
any despise for the people below. We see only an atmosphere of a 
united nation, with harmony within, with mutual good-will among 
persons following different avocations. The division of humanity 
into different communities on the basis of profession as a God-made 
institution did not arise in the Vedic field; it had its origin in the 
tradition that had later branched off from the Vedic traditions and 
preserved in Iran. I do not deny that a time came when along with 
so many other factors, this belief in the divine institution of communal 
division also found its way into Indian life. The belief in a Supreme 
Personal God is another such foreign element in Indian life that came 
into it later. 

34. The word Varna (colour) occurring in the Vedas has no re¬ 
ference to communal distinction. If the distinction is based on 
colour, then there cannot be such a distinction as BrShtnanay K^atriya 
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and Vaiiyay since they all belonged to the Aryan race and could not 
have had different complexions of skin. We do not see any different 
codes of life for the different sorts of people with different avocations, 
like the ‘ Priests They all lived the same life and followed the same 
codes of conduct. A separate Code of conduct for any particular 
section of the people first arose in India among the Brahmacdrins 
in the Vedic times, developed into the Monastic order of later days. 
In the Vedic times they were an unimportant section while 
they acquired great prominence at a later stage. Caste distinction 
developed into a settled organisation in the civic life of the country 
through this channel and not through the channel of the Vedic ways 
of life with its worship of gods. 

35. We do find a sense of pride of heredity among the people, 
and they remembered their ancestors also as worthy of being proud 
of; it is this that led to the recording of the parentage going back 
to a few generations, in various religious ceremonies. But pride of 
heredity is quite different from arrogance of position based simply 
on heredity. In the former there is an enthusiasm and an urge to 
preserve some noble traditions while in the latter there is only a desire 
to exploit such an inheritance. 

(v) Women 

36. When I had to take up the question of caste distinction as a 
division of the people, I follow it up with another sort of division of 
the people on the basis of sex. We have very little evidence of the 
conditions of social life relating to the distinction of man and woman 
in the early days in India. But there are some very important points, 
distinctive of the Vedic tradition that are worthy of serious considera¬ 
tion. I do not say that there was no distinction between man and 
woman in the social life of the people. There was the same distinc¬ 
tion in this case as was found in the case of the various professions. 
The distinction is not associated with any sense of superiority and of 
privileges. Both were there and both had their respective places in 
the social organisation. When historians wax eloquent over 
condemning the ‘ priests ’, they are rather lukewarm in appreciating 
the social organisation of the Vedic people with equality assigned to 
women along with men ; they may not be silent over it. It does not 
mean much when a newly wedded young lady is blessed with 
the prospects of being the ‘ Empress ’ in the new home, lording over 
all the other people including brothers-in-law ; such a position of power 
and authority assigned to the ‘ wife ’ in the home is found in many 
societies. What is peculiar to the Vedic organisation is the place 
assigned to women along with men in their religious worship ; husband 
and wife worship the gods as co-partners. This is something unique 
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in the history of religion in the world, though there may be some old 
religions where women had a part in the ceremonies. But in all the 
important religions of the world, women are held in a subordinate 
position; in the religion itself they have no position and in the light 
of the religion, their position in the world is one of inferiority. They 
are a snare to man, they are seats of sin in the world. Association 
with women is an obstacle in the path for men to reach their goal, 
and detachment from women is a symbol of religious purity. It is 
this contrast that is very prominent and that is distinctive in the Vedic 
tradition. This tradition was preserved in the country in spite of 
the domination of the Samnydsa ideal in the life of the people. 

37. No religion permits a ‘ consort ’ to the Supreme God or to 
the founders. There may be goddesses in some of the religions. 
Even family life is not denied to some of the gods in some of the other 
ancient religions. But the life of a house-holder as the normal feature 
for all the gods is something unseen in any other religion and that is 
one of the most prominent features in the religion of the Vedas. There 
are important goddesses also in the Vedic Pantheon. This position 
assigned to the goddesses reflects the social organisation of the people. 
Instead of condemning women as a source of sin and as an obstacle 
in a life of religious virtuosity, women are exalted as the companions 
of man in their progression along the path to their ultimate goal. 

38. Although the family seems to be patriarchal in its general 
structure, there seems to be some remnant of a matriarchal organisation 
preserved in the social structure of the Vedic times. Bhrdtar (brother) 
etymologically means ‘ the supporter ’ of the family, while Pitar 
(father) is only the protector. A woman without a brother is an 
object of pity, and she is supposed to be destitute and abandoned in 
such a condition. It is the brother that gives away the maiden in 
marriage. This system continues in theory in the religious ceremonies 
of the Hindus, and it is found that in many of the famous weddings 
found in the Indian traditions like that of Draupadi in the Mahabharata 
and of Indumati in Kalidasa’s Raghuvathiay it is the brother that offers 
the hands of the maiden to the bridegroom. 

39. Women enjoyed freedom ; they could go about freely and mix 
in society. They could make friends at important festive occasions. 

A family life was the normal; but promiscuity and free life were not 
unknown in those days for women, and there does not seem to be any 
taint attached to such a life. They seem to be leading a normal life 
in such a free way in their relation with men. Associations outside 
wedlock is often alluded to, as a duly recognised institution. But 
there is only freedom in such matters and not at all any looseness or 
‘ licence ’, in so far as there is no condemnation. Monogamy might 
have been the normal system; but polygamy was not unknown and 
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the quarrel among co-wives is alluded to. Sons and daughters had 
equal status in the family. Certainly, women were educated like men; 
they too took part in what is called religious education with all its 
attendant ceremonials. Some of them became great poets also. 
Some were warriors fighting in battles like men. I am not in a position 
to answer the question how far we can generalise in such a manner on 
individual cases that are recorded. The facts are there. There are 
many points that need investigation and fuller presentation. Here 
I have only touched on some important points that reveal the level 
of culture attained by the people and that also reveal the distinctive 
features of such a culture. 


(vi) Education 

40. Closely associated with women and family life is the problem 
of general education. Here also we have to depend on inductions 
from points more than on actual evidences. There is a song of the 
nature of a parody in the Rgveduy in which the croaking of frogs in their 
joy at the approach of the rains after the dry season, is compared 
to Brdhmanas reciting their sacred scriptures, many following the one. 
I myself had thought that this is a reference to the system of study of 
the sacred texts by rote, the teacher first reciting the passage with 
the disciples following him with their recitation in imitation. But 
the context does not warrant such an interpretation. What the context 
alludes to is the system of a group of people engaged in some religious 
rite in which one of them first recites a passage and the others take up 
the passage for recitation following him. I have already said that 
Brahmacdrin in the Veda is not the Brahmacdrin of later days, but a 
recluse. There is no reference to a religious disciple in the descrip¬ 
tion of a youth found in a Rgvedic passage. This last refers more to a 
well-dressed bridegroom than to a religious disciple with his special 
robes. The passage occurs in a song about the sacrificial post on 
which the animal to be killed is to be tied up. It is erected by the 
poets with songs, and it is compared to a young man well dressed, 
worthy of praise even from his birth. 

41. The immense literature that has been preserved, out of what 
must have been much more immense, various arts and crafts that 
have been developed, different kinds of vocations and trades, sports 
and pastimes, festivities and celebrations and various other factors 
that mark out the culture of the people, cannot be explained without 
the background of an organised system of general and specialised 
education. Literary education there must have been. A knowledge 
of grammar is an accompaniment of such a literary education. There 
must have been good training in some sort of astronomy and also 
mathematics. Medicine too must have been developed to a high 
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Standard. The Brdhmana and the Upanisad literatures record a 
large number of subjects that formed integral parts of the general 
study of the people. We do not kno’sv how many of them could be 
traced back to the times of the Rgveda. There is no evidence. After 
an elementary and a general education, there must have been some 
critical study followed by the study of some mysteries and secret lore. 
The first stage must have been in the parents' home while the second 
must have been in the home of a teacher. The third must have 
been conducted in the garden attached to such homes, and the fourth 
and last stage too must have been in the gardens outside the disturbed 
atmosphere of the home. The teachers had their arrangements for 
the holding of their classes within the homes and the general teaching 
was conducted there. This aspect of education is designated the 
‘ home knowledge *, the Grdntya Vidyd, What is done in the garden 
is the Rahasya Vidyd (the knowledge of the mysteries), the Aranyaka 
Vidyd (the knowledge imparted in the garden), the Upanisad (what 
has been imparted to students sitting close to the teacher who gave 
individual attention to such advanced students). Such garden classes 
correspond to the Academies of Greece, started by Plato. 

42. Education has been prescribed as obligatory and there is praise 
of such study, both in the ^ataptha Brdhmana and in the Taittirlya 
Aranyaka. I do not know if education was compulsory. Compul¬ 
sions and ‘ Prohibitions ’ are against the spirit of the genius of India, 
that is saturated with a sense of duty and of freedom for the individual. 
Study was obligatory. The purpose of education was to develop the 
character. It was to train the young boys and girls to become proper 
citizenship. Few of those who received the training might have strayed 
away into the paths of Brahmacdrins^ the wandering, homeless recluses. 
Some must have developed into great philosophers, thinkers, poets, 
people who saw the truth in their transcendental vision. The 
generality of the students became honest citizens, speaking truth, 
living a good life, marrying, helping their educational institutions in 
which they had their own training, asking elders in matters of doubts, 
following them when they themselves were not sure of the right path, 
devoted to study and acquisition of knowledge and to the life 
of righteousness. Such is the parting instruction which the disciples 
received when they finish their studies. Nothing is said there about 
what is called the supreme goal of Moksa or beatitude. The three 
values in life were instilled into the minds of the students in their 
education. They are (i) Dharma or respect for Law, (2) Artha or 
intense and active life helping production and supply and (3) Kama 
or full life of enjoyment. The terms are not found in the Vedic 
literature itself; but final instructions given to the students pre-suppose 
the three values. 
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(vii) Political Institutions 

43. Such a well-planned system of education that had spread wide 
among the people and from whose purpose few strayed away in after¬ 
life, cannot but develop an ordered system of political institutions and 
orderly governments. Various political terms occur in the Rgvedic 
text, and the Atharvaveda has songs about kings and their victories 
and their coronations. References to such institutions are also found 
alluded to in the poetry of the Rgveda. Rdjd (King) and Samraf (Empe¬ 
ror) mentioned in the Rgveda with reference to the gods, have a political 
background. ‘ Lord of the entire earth ’ is another term that has a 
political significance, in the Rgveda. Expressions like ‘ Lord of the 
people * and ‘ Lord of the Groups ’ also show that they had 
some systematic form of governmental organisation. Words meaning 
‘ Assembly ’ like Sabhd (where they shine together) and Samiti (where 
they come together) also show certain other elements in their political 
organisations. Rostra is the domain. Ksatra is ruling power. There 
were the leaders of the villages, the Grdmams, and there were also the 
Army Chieftains, Sendnts. Pura must have been cities with fortifica¬ 
tions. 

44. We do not know the nature of the cities. The Poets of the 
Vedas must have been ordinary citizens; many of them were 
also the teachers under whom students underwent their education, 
and a part of such education was conducted in the garden. This 
indicates that the residences had their own gardens, and that they 
were not crowded into unhealthy streets as in modern cities. The 
villages, the Gramas could not have been crowded houses ; they must 
have been groups of houses, smaller in number than in a city, with 
perhaps cultivated fields also intervening. What were called cities 
must have been wide-spreading garden cities, every house having its 
own extensive grounds with all the necessary amenities for drainage 
and supply of good water, with small orchards and also flower gardens. 
The difference between a city and a village must have been in this that 
in the villages, the groups of houses were sometimes separated from 
each other by such vast cultivated fields, while in a city they must 
have been more compact. Such vast fields were either cultivated 
areas or pastures for the cattle. They knew the use of bricks and 
there is no reason to think that their houses were not made of bricks, 
but of clay. Thatching must have been the general system of covering 
the houses. 

45. There were the Purohitas, persons of eminence placed in the 
front rank, holding an exalted position of honour and authority, 
learned ministers and wise counsellors, who stood by the side of the 
kings in war and in peace, trained in politics and also in the art of war, 
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participating in his religious and in his state matters. They were 
not at all ‘ Priests 

46. Poets, teachers and ministers received munificent presents 
from the liberal kings. Whenever they went to the kings or whenever 
they participated in the national festivals of Soma Sacrifices and other 
rituals, they were able to return home with cows and horses and with 
gold and gems. The poets sang of the victories of the kings, prayed 
for such victory and prosperity and received such liberal rewards. 
Here it must be said that the word Purohita is generally used in relation 
to gods and not in relation to the poets who stood by the side of the 
kings. The position of Purohita held by such poets is only an inference 
and not an explicit statement in the texts. There were no rivalries 
or quarrels between the kings as a class and the Piirohitas as a class, and 
even among the kings, occasions of war must have been very few. 
They all stood together as a nation and they fought only against the 
enemies of their civilization. All the kings against whom the Vedic 
kings had to fight came under this category. 

47. The line that could be drawn between the poets and the kings 
and the common people is very thin, indeed. They were all learned, 
they were all brave and strong, they were all rich and prosperous and 
contented. It was their ‘ common-wealth They prayed for poetic 
talent, they prayed for strength and bravery in their children, they 
prayed for wealth and happiness in life. Still there must have been 
some sort of functional distinction in so far as all cannot engage them¬ 
selves in all the avocations. 

(viii) Economic Condition 

48. The nation enjoyed economic prosperity of a high standard. 
They had plenty of cattle and they cultivated the fields and had rich 
harvests of rice and barley and various other kinds of food grains and 
articles of food. Bee-breeding must have been a very common avoca¬ 
tion since they had plenty of honey as an article of food. They had 
sheep also and they made wool. They made alcohol from grains as a 
drink, called Surd. That the Surd was made of grain is suggested by 
the use of the word grain {Dhdnya) in the Atharvaveda in such a 
context. Soma is mentioned as a drink loved by the gods. The view 
held in modern times is that Soma was their national drink and had 
alcoholic properties. This is a matter that has to be investigated. 
There is the word MadUy and it is interpreted as ‘ intoxication But 
Mada is only intense joy and is produced by the presence of children 
and wealth and other causes as well. There is the word Durmada (evil 
joy) produced by Surdy which definitely is alcoholic. It must be re¬ 
membered that in the Vedic rituals, the Soma is crushed, and its juice 
extracted and immediately offered to the gods; people also drink the 
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remnants. There is no time for the juice to get fermented. There 
is frequent reference to Rjisuy which is the Soma stalk pressed once 
and kept for further pressing for the next day, without being thrown 
away. I do not know if the crushed stalks so kept will produce 
fermented juice. Normally it is the fresh and not the fermented juice 
that is given to the gods. If it produces intoxication of the nature of a 
stupor, it must be like opium. There is absolutely no indication of 
an effect of stupefaction of the mind as a result of the drink of Soma, 
in the Veda. 

49. People ate grains and various other kinds of agricultural produce 
and also cow-produces. They drank honey. They drank alcohol. 
They ate meat and they even ate beef. They ate various kinds of 
birds also. Perhaps people caught fish and ate them ; there is one 
' song of fish ’ in the Rgveda. There are various other kinds of animals 
mentioned as articles of food. They offered such meat to the gods 
also on occasions of religious festivities. They were not a nation of 
primitive pastoral type ; they had an extensive trade and they carried 
on trade with nations far off, along the open seas. There is no mention 
of ships being propelled by the wind; they make mention of oars for 
propelling their ships. But they use the term ‘ propelled by 
the wind ’, in other connections and I do not know if this is reminiscent 
of sailing ships. They had some kind of gold currency, that is, they 
had their Niska which was also used as an ornament. Bartar must 
have been in vogue. To them wealth was not ‘ money ’. The people 
were really rich. 

50. They had their own forms of industries. No ancient nation 
had developed any high degree of mechanical contrivances. Steam 
engines and electric motors are of recent growth in the history of man. 
Chariot-making and making of carts for transport also formed a very 
important industry. The Atharvaveda speaks of high roads for 
chariots, tracks for carts and foot-paths. Building of chariots must 
have been developed into a high class art as well. They speak 
of fashioning a post for tying the animal at a sacrifice, and that too 
is a form of industrial art in those days. They must have been mak¬ 
ing various implements for agriculture besides fashioning the 
implements for household puposes like mortar and pestle. House¬ 
hold utensils too were made, and also the utensils for religious rituals. 
They must have been using metals; scholars are not agreed on the metals 
they were able to handle. They must have been using iron, bronze 
and copper. They knew gold and silver and they made ornaments 
and decorations for their chariots. They knew also how to work on 
gems. Tanning skins is another industry known to them. Various 
things like thongs and reins and lashes must have been made of skins. 
They used leather during sacrifices ; they also used bags made of skins. 
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Making of mats, spinning and weaving, sewing and other arts too 
were being practised on a large scale. 

51. They made fine needles and razors and combs and articles of 
use at home that exhibit the dexterity of their fingers. What Nehru 
has said about the people of the Indus Valley—‘ It is interesting to 
note that at this dawn of India’s story, she does not appear as a puling 
infant, but already grown up in many ways. She is not oblivious of 
life’s ways, lost in dreams of a vague and unrealizable supernatural 
world, but has made considerable technical progress in the arts and 
amenities of life, creating not only things of beauty, but also the utili¬ 
tarian and more typical of modern civilization .... ’ can be said of the 
Vedic people with a thousand times more propriety. 

52. People enjoyed hunting, and they made use of nets and slings 
for the purpose. Bows and arrows, spears and axes and other weapons, 
besides the sword were used during battle. They had various games 
and amusements besides hunting. They held tournaments and chariot 
races. Gambling was a risky game which ruined many a well-to-do 
one and brought misfortune to them and to their homes. 

(ix) Art 

53. The people of the Vedic times had been from the very beginning 
a nation of warriors and poets, and as such art must have developed 
and flourished among them to a very high standard. They found 
beauty ; they created beauty; they loved beauty. They lived a life 
of beauty in a world and in an evironment of art and beauty. Various 
fine arts were developed by them. Music was a very important art, 
and the existence of the Santa Veda as a distinct branch of the Veda 
and the various references to the different kinds of chants of the Sdman 
songs show what great progress they must have made in this art. 
Most of the early founders of the Vedic civilization were poets and 
singers and some of the gods too were singers; all the gods loved songs. 
Dancing was another art and the people who exhibited the art of 
dancing were particular about their costume and get-up. The people 
must have been wearing beautiful robes and they also must have been 
using cosmetics, as is found in the Atharvaveda, There is frequent 
mention of the beauty or form. They had plenty of material for 
beautifying their person and their surroundings like gold and silver 
and gems and they knew how to put the proper thing in the proper 
place. If the poets should take the art of making a chariot as an object 
of comparison for their own art, we can realise what a beautiful art 
carpentry must have been developed into. They sing in admiration 
of the beauty of the post for tying the animals at sacrifices. They 
strew cut grass in the place where the gods have to sit during the 
sacrifice and there too they introduce the clement of art and beauty. 
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54. They loved the beauty of nature also. They found beautiful 
gods in the aspects of nature. There can be beauty in the dawn and 
in the rivers, in the eyes of poets. But it requires the extraordinary 
vision of a really gifted poet to convert the storms into handsome bride¬ 
grooms, as has been done in the case of the Maruts. All the gods were 
handsome and lived a life of beauty in an environment of beauty. 
They went about on beautiful chariots decked with gold and studded 
with gems, ornamented with carvings. Their weapons were not merely 
dreadful to the enemy; they added to their own beauty of form. 

55. The poets loved the birds flying in the sky. They especially 
loved the cows, and they saw nothing but beauty in the cows with 
the stalls and the pastures and the bellowing and the milking and the 
calves and the licking of the calves and the glances of motherly love 
from the cow to the calf. 

56. It cannot be that they did not know flowers ; there must have 
been beautiful flowers and beautiful foliages with tender leaves. They 
do not seem to have been using flowers for religious ceremonies and 
also for decoration purposes. This is rather strange. I have already 
said that while they sing of the beauty of the rivers, they never sang 
about the mountains from which the rivers took their sources, nor about 
the oceans to which the rivers flew. 

i(x) Dedication 

57. Now I have come to the close of this course of lectures. I 
now dedicate the lectures to the few of you who have been participating 
in them; that is the only way in which I can return the kindness shown 
to me by you. I have been talking to you about a nation that had 
appeared in India as a civilized community of people very early in the 
history of man on the earth. Historians say that they came from 
outside as invaders and conquerors. If they invaded and if they 
conquered, they stopped their invasions and conquests with that. 
They settled down on the soil, which became their mother-country 
for ever afterwards. They never put their foot with arms in their 
hands on any soil outside their territory; but they kept the weapons 
in their hands to defend the country against aggressors. Even Greek 
Historians in whom sympathy for India has never been a notable 
feature, have recorded that India never invaded a foreign country 
and that India never permitted a foreign conqueror to set foot on the 
Indian soil. If Herodotus says that there were Indian soldiers in the 
army of the kings of Persia, if Curzon dispatched an army to Pekin, 
if Indian army fought outside Indian territory in the two recent wars, 
they were all cases of hiring Indian soldiers by foreigners for conquests. 
India never participated in it. If Nehru refused to send an army 
from India to Korea to stop the aggression in support of the decision 
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of the United nations, he was only continuing the policy of India 
established by the nation during those far off days. 

58. It is a nation of great heroes. Nations outside India invaded 
and conquered other nations. Both the invaders and the victims, both 
the conquerors and the subdued, met with the same ultimate fate ; 
they disappeared. The heroism of one was misapplied and the other 
could not apply any heroism. Nations invaded India and tried to 
establish political power ; either they were completely dissolved into 
the nation or they adapted themselves into the nation, and India as a 
nation continues what it was in the old days. The Vedic civilization 
extended far to the west in those earliest times ; but the western side 
adopted the religion of Zoroaster and became another nation. What 
remained of India at that time continues as India after so many 
centuries. Such has been the respective fruits of breaking away from 
and remaining faithful to the Vedic tradition that the western side 
underwent great modifications in political configuration and cultural 
progress, while India continues. 

59. A religion was established in the Vedic times, which continues 
even now as the religion of India. India never went outside the country 
to get converts and swell the number of nominal adherents 
to its religion. Indians relied on the inherent strength of the religion 
for its permanency and its acceptance by others, and at the same time, 
they adopted, adapted and assimilated foreign ideas and ideals so that 
the north and the south were united into a single religious community. 
Religious ideas and beliefs and religious practices changed while the 
religion continued without a break. They had a religion in which 
they did not place on the throne a Supreme Personal God with his 
Sceptre in his hand, punishing and rewarding. They had ‘ gods ’ 
like men symbolising their ideals of freedom and equality. They had 
religious rituals without a Priestly Order, They had philosophy 
without ignoring the world. They had a Law without a Law-giver 
and a Controller of the working of Law. They introduced sciences 
and arts that fitted into the religious structure of the national life. 

60. Many religions were established in the world after the 
beginnings of the Vedic religion. They spread far and wide in the 
world replacing older religions. They all found their way into the 
land of the Vedas as well, and they had to be content with being given 
a free place among the religions, without being able to secure a position 
of being the religion of the country. 

61. If India is now a Secular State it is due to the traditions that 
the country has inherited from the days of the Vedas, started by the 
people of the Vedic times. A Secular State is not a State that exhibits 
a spirit of antipathy to religion; it is not even a State that has only 
apathy towards religion. A Secular State is a State in which there is 
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sympathy for all religions, a State in which there is religion without 
‘ the Religion India owes in modern times to our ancestors of the 
Vedic days for many other redeeming features in her present-day set-up. 

62. The freedom which women of India enjoy today is another 
heritage from the Vedic days. It was religion that denied civic rights 
to the women of the country in other places. But in India, women 
were the partners of men in their religious life, and men had no religious 
life except in association with women, in India. Women do not enjoy 
the right of franchise in many countries even now, and that is due to 
the religious traditions of the countries, and even in Europe we can 
find specimen of such remnants of religious restrictions imposed on 
women. If women were not enfranchised in India at the end of the 
second decade of the century it is due to heritage of the foreign people 
who ruled India at that time, and when the choice was given to India. 
India again kindled the traditions starting from the Vedic days and 
women got full civic rights. 

63. Free education for all is another heritage from the Vedic days. 
In those days, education of a high standard was obligatory for 
all citizens, and education was planned to produce worthy citizens 
in the country. No one can discharge his civic responsibilities without 
a proper education; it is not merely a question of discharging his political 
responsibilties as a citizen, but a question of his li\ ing his full life as a 
citizen. I can enumerate many more and prove my point with proper 
evidences from literary records. 

64. There was change without break; there was progression 
without revolution. Gods and men, heaven and earth, Law and 
freedom, the absolute and the phenomenal, arts and sciences and 
religions and philosophies : all were united into a harmonious whole 
and the nation also continued as a single, united, unbreakable, compact 
community as a consequence. It is neither an exaggeration nor a 
superstition when they in ancient times declared that the foundations 
of their civilization, 
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NOTES 

I. The Text 


(Sections in the Notes relate to the paragraphs in the text, and sub¬ 
sections indicated by thick figures relate to the lines within such 
paragraphs.) 

X Vedas are perhaps the earliest Literature of humanity, though not 
the earliest written records. 

5 A work called the Cararuzvytlha mentions all such Branches or 
recensions of the Vcdic texts. 

6 lo. For example poem 129 in the last Book of the Rgveda des¬ 
cribes the condition of the universe prior to differentiation and mani¬ 
festation. 12. Wedding is described in poem 85 and Wailing of the 
gambler in poem 34 of the same Book in the Rgveda. 

y I. There is some difference in the computation of the number of 
verses in the Rgveda. An analysis is given in the Rgveddnukrantani 
Pp. lx and Ixi, and also at the end of the Rgveda edited in the Swad- 
hyaya Mandal, Aundh (Pp. 767, 768). 

4. After poem 48 in the eighth Book of the Rgveda, there are 11 
poems called Vdlakhilya. Commentators do not note this, and they 
are not noted in the computation of the number of poems in the 
Rgveda (1017). One commentator named Udgitha refers to his com¬ 
mentary on this portion; but only fragments of his commentary are 
available. 

8 3, The number of poems in the 10 Books are : 191, 43, 62, 58, 87, 

104, 92 (the II poems being omitted), 114 and 191. 9. An analysis 

of the authors will be given in Ch. IV. See also the Introduction to 
Asya Vdmasya Sukta, pp. xvii ff. 

9 I* Only one recension, known as Sdkala, remains now. The 

others are Bd^kala, Aivaldyana, ^dnkhydyana and Mandukydyana. 
There is a full description of the various recensions of the different 
Vedas in Max Muller’s His. Skt. Lit. 193 ff. 3. The Brdhmanas and 
the Aranayakas have preserved another recension also. See para 14 
below. i8* When spreading he has to say ‘ spread wide *. 22. They 

are called Praisas (instructions); for such a classification of the Mantra, 
see the commentary on the Rgveda by SkandasvSmin, under the first 
verse. 

IT. Sama Veda has the recensions, of Kauthuma, Randy only a and 
Jaiminiya. 

I. This has tw'o recensions, the Saunaka and the Paippaldda. 

13. Book 12, poem i. 
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24 3 * Hotar (invoker), Adhvaryu (performer) and Udgd'^ 

iar (singer). 14, There is frequent prayer by poets to enable them 
to address a Vidatha (learned assembly), for example the refrain at 
the end of nearly all the poems in Book 11 . The word Vidatha is 
from the root Vid (to know). i8. See the verse where he mentioned 
the Altar, Soma and the Ritual (No. 35). 

25 7. The functions of the four classes of worshippers who take part 

in such rituals are mentioned in the Rgveda X-7 i-ii. The Athar- 
vaveda mentions only three Vedas XII-1. 13. Raghuvarhsa 1-59. 

22 8. Dis. Ind., p. 78. 


II. The BACKGROU>rD 


II Vedic Age, p. 219. 

Ihid.^ p. 220. 

j - Vedic Age. p, 220. I do not know why the inscription is called 
^ Daiva inscription in this book. The reference is to the inscription of 
Xerxes at Persepolis, where in one sentence it is said that he put down 
the worship of Daivas (Demons) within his own kingdom. 

16 Ancient India, p. 29. 

17 Vedic Age, pp. 157, 158. 

22 Palar (Milk river); Pennar (Eastward flowing river). 

2$ I. Ancient India, pp. xviii-xix. 3. Vedic Age, p. 39 (this is in the 
first chapter and not in the Preface). 4. Pp. 8-9. 


III. Antiquity 

I. In the Preface to the fourth volume of the first edition of the 
Rgveda with the commentary of Sayana, reproduced in the fourth 
volume of the second edition. 


4 


Tilak has given specific evidences for the beginning of the Vedas 
being assigned to 10000 b.c. In the Orion he gave the earliest 
period as starting about 6000 B.c., but in the Arctic Home of the 
VedaSy he revised his views and gave the revised chronology. He is 
agreeable to the beginning of the Vedas being pushed back to much 
earlier dates; what he has done is to give actual textual evidence 
available which go back only to about 10000 B.c. The date of 16000 
is not by Tilak, but by others who have made similar calculations; 
there are still others who push back the date of the beginning of the 
Vedas to far earlier periods. Winternitz gives a very able presen¬ 
tation of the whole problem of Vedic chronology in his History of 
Sanskrit Literature, Vol. I and Tilak also discusses the point in his 
Arctic Home of the Vedas, It must be noted that all calculations about 
the date of the Vedas are made from external standards. The date 
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is calculated backward from the time of Buddha, which is accepted 
as unshakable. The date is calculated with reference to the Avesta 
whose date is accepted as fixed. The date is also calculated with 
reference to the Indus Valley Civilization. It is only Tilak who has 
attempted a calculation based on facts within the Vedas. I have in¬ 
dicated other methods of approach, taking the facts within the Vedas 
as the basis. And they come nearer to what Tilak has calculated than 
to the other conclusions. In the modes of approach recognised in 
‘ History there are the defects like the period assigned for each of 
the stages in the development of tlic Literature, the relation between 
the Vedas and the Avesta and the relative chronology of the Vedas 
and the Indus Valley Civilization ; all the three stand in need of proof. 


III. Antiquity 

4 The General Editor himself draws attention to the differences of 
view regarding the date of the Vedas, among the contributors. (Pp. 
25 and 26 in the Preface). 

5 P- 203. 

6 Rel. Phil., p. 8. 

9 Thus Jamshid ruled for 700 years, Sehak for 1000 years, and 
Fcrccdoon for 500 years. 

10 Aryabhata gives his date as 3600 Kali (a.d. 489) when he was 23 
years old. 

11 Preface to the St. Petersburgh Dictionary and Preface to the 
Vedische Studien, Vol. I. 

15 Pp. 221, 222. 

16 There arc six Amesa Spentas in the Avesta : they arc A§a, Kha?atra, 

Vohu Mano; Amcratat, Aramaiti HaurvatSt (Rta = Law, Ksatra = 
Overlordship, Vasu Manas = Holy Mind ; Amrtata = Immortality, 
Aramati = Good Thought, Sarvatati = Wholeness). 

17 Rel. Phil., p. 32. 

19 P. 204. 

20 X2. P. 219; see Para ii in Ch. IL 
Rel. Phil., p. 5. 

3. The date of the Avesta is more a surmise than a proved fact. 

43* Artamanya, Arzawiya, Yazdata and Zuttama are some such 
names. 


21 

23 
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24 Atharvaveda also is full of references to the conflict of the Gods 
(Devas) with the Demons (Asuras). 

26 The cerebral sounds in the Veda are taken to be a Dravidian phe¬ 
nomenon. 

28 All the Purdnas (religious Epics) give the chronology. 

29 17. The Brdhmanas also belong to this period of the Vedas other 
than the Rgveda. 


IV. The Authors 


2 The three lists are found together in a work called the Sarvdnu- 
kramani (Index of all). 


4 


Vasistha, Sakti, Para^ara and Veda VySsa mark the line of father 
and son. 


5 

7 

9 

10 

11 

13 

14 

16 


23 

24 


26 

27 


See also Introduction to Asya Vdmasya Sukta, pp. xix, xx. 


The story of SyavS^va will be given later in Chapter VIII, Paras 
47> 48* 


P. 226. Perhaps the writer is unaware of the Miimmsd theory 
which denies a god that grants the fruit. 

13. P, 388. The hymn is IX-112, verse 3. 

10, The R^is of the Purdnas formed a distinct group of people. 

lo. Thus there is Vi^vamitra, Madhucchandas and JetS. 

4. SSyana narrates the story at the beginning of the commentary 
on the Book II. 17. Sec para 19 below. 

2. This rule about the ascending order is given in Rgveddnu- 
kramani, 

21. See Chapter X, paras 18 flF. 

'Phe point is dealt with in greater detail in Asya Vdmasya Sukta, 
Introduction, pp. xvii, xviii. 

Puru$a Sukta or the hymn about Puru^a (the Person) X-90 ; Hymn 
on Creation, rather on the diversification and manifestation of the 
Universe X-129 ; Hiranya-Garbha (the Golden Womb) X-121. 

9. Pururavas and Urva^I X-95 ; 10. Yama and YamI X-io; 

II. Indra, IndrSni and VrsSkapi X-86. 12. Wedding X-85. 

I. See K. V. Rangaswami Aiyengar Commemoration Volume, 
article on * tlte Authors of the Rgveda * by Dr. C. Kunhan Raja. 
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28 4. See the stories about * The descent of Ishtar into Hades 

* The Loves of Ishtar \ * Treachery of the God Zu ' etc. Some of 
the prayers are also very impressive. 

32 4* Says Yaska, ‘ Time was when there were JR^is who could have a 

direct vision of the Law, and they bequeathed the Veda for those who 
cannot have such a direct vision of the Law.’ Nirukta I-20. 


V. The Religion 

4 16. Certainly, gods inspired poetry. 

5 6. See Rgveda X-I4-2. 8. Ibid. X-14-1, IX-113-8 etc. 

9. Ibid. X-14-7. 

6 I. Rgveda X-63«7; in many places there is reference to the Sac¬ 
rifice performed by Manu in olden times : Rgveda I-36-19; I-44-11 ; 
I-76-5 ; V-21-1 ; 7-2-3 etc. 3. See Rgveda X-14-3, 5, 6 etc. 

12 See Nirukta VII-5. 

16 8. See Rgveda IX-80-5. 9. Ibid X-115-3. 10. Evidence in 

favour of the practice of animal sacrifice is too strong to be ignored, 
and it has to be accepted, however unpleasant it may be for some. 

18 10. The usual view is that Vedas are part of the ritual. See in 
this connection: Sacrifices in the Vedas by Dr. K. R. Potdar, Chapter 
II. Vedic Age, p. 226 ff and p. 377. We must not ignore the con¬ 
tinuous and consistent references to rituals in the Rgveda in relation 
to the gods and also to the poets. 

19 If there had been an ever-increasing complication of the rituals, 
the question must be thought about why only Soma Yaga and Aiva^ 
medha find any prominence in the Yajurveda and in the Brdhmanas, 
and why other rituals like Rdjasuya and Vdjapeya and Sautrdmani are 
not treated in any elaborate way. 

21 3. There is the statement that one should collect the Sacred fire 
when he has a son and when he would still have his hair black (i.e. is 
still not old). 

22 Keith gives a very clear and detailed account of the various rites 
in Vol. II of Rel. and Phil., Chapters 20 and 21. 

53 . There is a very interesting discussion in Mimdmsa about the signi¬ 
ficance of this Sndna (Bath). If this ceremony indicates the return 
of the pupil to his home from the teacher’s house, when is he to under¬ 
take higher studies ? SabarasvSmin in his Bhd^ya says that Sndna 
need not be performed immediately after the termination of the study, 
but may be performed later in the case of those who desire to con¬ 
tinue studies to a higher standard. But KumSrila holds that ‘ after 
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Study * means ‘ immediately after and he says that the Sndna signi¬ 
fies only relaxation of restrictions like drinking alcohol and eating 
meat, and that there is no need for him to return to the home ; he can 
continue his studies eating meat and drinking alcohol. (See iSloka- 
vdrtika 1 . 2. 90 ff.) 

54 8* This is given in many of the Gfhyasutras like A^valSyana. 

55 6. X-Ss. 

56 IX. Renunciation and dwelling in the forest and wandering about 
are later customs. 


57 Rgveda X-14 ff. give some information about death and after. 

58 4. Rgveda X-iS-io to 13. 6. Ibid, verses 8 and 9. 10. Ibid. 
verse 7 and X-40-2 (like a widow her brother-in-law). 

gQ 4. Devaydna and Pitrydna. 

65 ff. See Sacrifice in the Vedas by Dr. K. R. Potdar, chapters v f . for 
these details. 


VI. Gods 


2 

3 

4 

6 

9 

n 

20 

28 

49 


5. Many poems in the Rgveda were not meant for use at rituals and 
there are many gods who are not invoked to any ritual. Some poems 
which were not meant for use at rituals originally, were utilised at 
rituals at a later stage. Such poems not meant for rituals were only 
prayers to gods. But the whole Rgveda has a ritualistic environment. 
18. Cf. Ved Myth. p. 18, LL. 42, 49; p. 19, L. 8. Skt. Lit. p. 73 L. 8. 
This is more a specimen than a personal view among scholars. 

6. See words like ftajdta, ftajna and ftapa. 

His. Phil. I-90 ff, Ved. Myth., pp. 16, 17. Six Syst. (Preface). 

Cf. Rel. Phil,, p. 3. 

Nirukta VII-5, 8ff. 

20. Max. Hist. Skt. Lit. Rel. Phil., p. 174, 

L. II. Vedic Age, p, 243, last para. 

Rel. Phil., p. 100. Ved. Myth., p. 28, 

7. Rgveda V-60-4. 

Cf. Description of the various gods in Ved. Myth and Rel, Phil. 
12. Cf. Nirukta VI-26; VI-13 (^^so the meaning nose-born). 
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S5 

57 

75 

83 

107 


See Ved. Myth., p. 46. 

The six passages are : Rgveda I-92-4 ; 123-11; 124-3 ; 6 ; V-8o-5, 
Cf. Vedic Age. p. 221, 1 . 42; 222 L. 33. 

Rgveda I-110-2 and 3. 

This is a very free rendering of Rgveda X-i9i> the last poem in the 
collection. 


4 

5 

6 
8 

5 

16 


22 


1 

2 

3 
5 

7 

8 

9 

10 


VII. The Poets* Heaven 
See Rel. Pliil., p. 407. 

Rgveda IX-i 13-6-11. This has been added in Kalidasa, p, 124. 
This is another free rendering of the passage. 

8. This is the tradition also. Sec Bthaddevata I. 8. 

Bhavad Gita : VIII. 9, 10. Raghuvamia VIII-24. 


Rgveda X-14-1, 2, 3, 7, 8, 9. 


9. I do not know if there is another religion, besides the religion 
of the Vedas, that did not depend on royal patronage for its power 
and for its spread. 

Rgveda X-15-1, 2 and 8. 

VIII. The Poets* Culture 

Six Sys. Preface. 

His-Phil. I. 21. 

5, See para i, L. i6 above. 24. See para i, L. ii above. 

Besides the Rgveda-Prdtisdkhya and Upanisads like the Udvdsya, 
works like the Manu Smrti, Brhajjdtaka (Astrology) and Aftdngahrdaya 
(medicine) can compare with any poem. 

Rgveda X-13 5-7. 

Rgveda X-63-7. 

sff. X-14. In the first five verses, Yama is also the theme. 

The names of all the Manus, past and future, are also given in 
Literature, besides the present Manu. They are: Svayambhuva, 
Svarocisa, Auttami, Tamasa, Raivata, Caksusa, Vaivasvata (the pre¬ 
sent), SSvarni, Daksa-savarni, Brahma-savarni, Dharmasavarni, Rudra- 
savarni, Dev 5 -savarni and Indra-savarni. 
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II 

17 

17 


34 


36 

37 


39 


41 

42 

43 
46 
49 


50 

51 


The passages arc : X-122-5 ; IV-16-20; X-39-14 and VII-6-18. 

The story is very familiar in the Rgveda both as hinted in the 
text and as narrated by the commentators. See I-116-12. 

I have doubts regarding the relation of Dadhyah to Dadhi (Cur¬ 
dled milk), also of Dadhikravan. I am inclined to take the word as 
relating to the root Dhyai (to meditate) and to Dheiia (prayer). Cf. 
also the word Ddthen in Avesta^ which occurs a few times in the 
Gdthds. 

This passage is in the Inscription at Behistah, Col. IV, II. 3 to 71. 
I have omitted many lines. The translation is rather free and is my 
owm. 

The passages are : Rock Edict IV, V, VI; Pillar Edict II, VII. 

9. The grand-father is Candragupta, mentioned in Patahjali’s 
Mahdhhdsya I-i-68 ; he is the hero of the drama called the Mudrd- 
rdksasa of Vi^akhadatta, looms large in Punlnas and in story books 
like the Kathdsaritisdgara and is one of the great heroes of Indian 
antiquity. It was Pusyamitra who established a new dynasty after 
the Mouryan dynasty, and his name also has been preserved by Patah- 
jali in his Mahdhhdsya I-i-68, II I-i-26 and ii-26 ; he is also men¬ 
tioned by Kalidasa in his drama the Mdlavikdgnimitra and by Bana 
in his Harsacarita (when stories about the calamities that have befallen 
on various kings arc narrated). 

I to 3, Too much is said in modern books about the mysterious 
sanctity which the Vcdic literature gathered round it through the 
activities of the Vedic ‘ priests \ 

Dis. Ind., p. 68. 

4 to 6. Ibid, p. 71. 7, 8 Ibid, p. 75. 13 to i6. 

Ibid, p. 71. 16 to 20. Ibid, p. 70. zqff. Same page. 

II. In the Introductory portion of the Rdmdyana, Brahma closes 
with this verse his instruction to Valmiki to compose the Epic. 

Cf- Dis. Ind., p. 70. 

Skandasvamin in his commentary on Rgveda V-61 ; the Bfhad^ 
devatd of Saunaka and commentaries on the Sarvdnukramani also 
narrate the story. 

10. Rgveda X-71-11. 

3. Rgveda. 1-117-25. 9. Ibid. X-8S-26. 12. I. Ibid. X-85-27. 
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4 

5 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

15 

16 

17 


S8 

21 

22 

23 


24 

26 

17 

18 
36 


IX. Ocean of Stories 

Narrated in the previous chapter, paras 47, 48. 

4 ff. Rgveda I-24 to 30 and IX-3. 

Puccha and Languid^ mean ‘ tail like Sepa. 

5. I do not mean that they were aged ; they could not have been 
boys. 7. verse 9 in poem 28. 

See I-24-1, 2 and 12 ff. 

I. I-24-1 and 2. 6. verse 12 in the same poem. 7. verse 14. 

10. verse 24-15 and 25-21. 

I. verse 25-1. 2. 3. Verses I-24-15 and 25-21. 

3. Deva (god) Rata (given). 10. Dirgha (long) Tamos (darkness). 

14. Si,^e-Asya Vdmasya SukiOy Introduction, p. xxi. 

It may also be that the name means ‘ One who can see far (Dirgha) 
into the dark regions {Tamos). 

Rgveda I-140 to 164. 

In the Mahdbhdrata there is the story of Vicitravirya being unable 
to have children in his queens and Veda Vyasa having the two sons, 
Dhrtaiastra and Pandu, through the queens. 

19. See Asya-Vdmasya Sukta, Introduction, p. xxii. 

The story has reference to Rgveda I-105. 

Indra and U§as ; see Rgveda X-73-6. Indra and Sun ; see Rgveda 
I-175-4, IV-30-4 and X-43-5. 

Indra and Turva^a and Yadu : see Rgveda I-174-9 ^d in other 
places. Indra and Sudas ; see Rgveda VII-33-3. Indra and Apal5 : 
see Rgveda VIII-91. 

Maruts and Gotama; see Rgveda I-85-11. 

In poems I-116 to 120. Sa3^ana narrates the stories in his com¬ 
mentary on the above poems. 

The verse is Rgveda I-116-6. 

Rgveda X-95. 

Rgveda X-io. 
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40 

4 ^ 


3 


4 

10 

11 


13 

14 

16 


18 

28 

30 

31 


3 

4 

5 


Rgveda X-34. 
Rgveda X~8s. 


X. Nature 

I. Some work has been done in the field of the Vedas as literature ; 
but the literary approach has not been taken up in the matter of 
presenting the culture of ancient India as studied from the Vedas. 
2* Thus Sayana, Skandasvamin and other ancient commentators on 
the Vedas have explained the text as a help to perform the Vedas. 
Sayana says that he took up the Yajurveda first for commenting and 
the Rgveda after that, though the Rgveda is the first in the order of 
rank even according to ancient tradition, simply because the Yajur¬ 
veda had greater affinity to ritualism, Skandasvamin says that in so 
far as it is necessary to understand the meaning for employing the 
Vedas at rituals, he took up the task of commenting on the Vedas. 

I am definite that such ritualistic views about the Vedas arc sur¬ 
vivals of ancient literary approaches to the Vedas. 

Rgveda V-84. 5. XII-i. 

I can only recommend that the whole poem be made available to 
the public; it is not possible to give references to the verses for each 
of the points mentioned here. 

X. Rgveda VI-6i. 

10. Sec Vedic Age, p. 219. 

7. Rgveda I-164-49. lo. Rgveda II-41-16 to 18. 14. Poems 95 
and 96. Verse 3 in the first and verses 4 to 6 in the second poems. 
The list is only illustrative and not a complete one. 

2. Poem 33. 

3. Rgveda V-59-6. 

3. Rgveda I-168-8. 6. Ibid,^ I-38-8. 

3. RgvedaY-s^^ii. 

XI. Philosophy 

7, His. Phil., p. 27. 9. Ibid.^ p. 69. 

11. Ibid., p. 71. 13. Ibid., p. 71. 

See. Asya Vdmasya Sukta, Introduction, pp. xix, xx. 

I. Chapter VIII, paras i and 2, above. 4. His. Phil., p. 30. 
8. Ibid., p. 50. II. Ibid., p. 71. 
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9. His. Phil., pp. 24, 25. 15. Ibid., p. 28. 

Ibid. 19. Ibid., p. 41. 

9. But it is the Term Henotheism that is more popular, and the 
Term Kat-henotheism is seldom used. 


10 

II 

14 

15 
17 
20 

29 

30 

33 

37 

38 

40 

4* 

42 


2. His. Phil., p. 118. 

12. His. Phil., pp. 89, 90. 

28. His. Phil., p. 91. 30. Ibid., p. 90. 31. Ibid.^ p. 91. 

10. His. Phil., p. 90. 14. Rgveda I-184-46. 

His. Phil., p. 92. 

3. Nirukia VII. 7 f. 

4. Rgveda X-129, 14. Rgveda X-90 (about the Puru^a or the 

Person) and 121 (about Hiranya-garbha or the Golden Womb). 

I. This is in the poem on the Person (X-190). 

5. There are expressions like: Sthdtu^ caratham, and Jagatas 
tasthuSah, both meaning, * what remains and what moves \ 6. in the 
2nd verse. 7. Rgveda I-3S-6. 

3. Rgveda I-164-7. 6. Ibid., verse 20. 

Ibid., verse 21. 12. Ibid., verse 45. 

I. Rta is what moves, from the root r (to go or to move) and must 
be the Law as it operates or functions in the moving part of the uni¬ 
verse. Satya is what is, what simply exists. We cannot speak of a 
Law in what simply is^ what does not move and function. The Law 
when it is in an operative state is called J^ta and its operation is in the 
form of Yajna or worship or sacrifice. 4. Rgveda I-164-50 and 
X-90-16. 

In its absolute state, the operation of the Law of the universe is the 
real Yajna ; this term is also used to express the operation of the Law 
through human agency at worship and sacrifices. 

14. The expression * this Altar * in his poem I-164-35 makes it 
clear that he was reciting the poem at a ritual. i8. See the wedding 
hymn, Rgveda X-85-26, 27. 19. At the end of nearly all the poems 

in the Second Book of the Rgveda. See also Rgveda 1-117-25 
II-12-15, VIII-48-2 etc. 

5. Vdkyapadiya, First verse in Chapter I. 8. In the First chap¬ 
ter, also by commentators on the Mahdbhdsya who followed Bhar- 
trhari. 9. Prabhdkara does not accept a category called ‘ absence ’ 
or * vacuum ’ in the world. 11. This is known as the doctrine of 
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47 

49 

50 


SI 


5 ^ 


53 

S5 

57 


Anvitabhidhantty or expression by words in a sentence of what are 
related to the meanings of the other words in the sentence. 17. To 
KumSrila, words expressing a fact or a sentence stating a fact like 
* cow * or * The earth is wide * are valid, while to Prabhakara, an 
isolated word can express nothing and even a sentence can express 
anything only if what is expressed is an action ; even here only injunc¬ 
tions relating to actions in the scripture convey a valid meaning, such 
statements being only the statements of the true Law of functioning 
in the world, free from any personal factor of the man who makes the 
statement (see P. 10 ff. above). 

22. The doctrines of iVabhakara are some of the most profound 
and original in the philosophical thought of the world at any time and 
in any country. 

4. I am definite that what is called ‘renunciation’ is not a develop¬ 
ment from the ^^edas, but a foreign element that came into Indian 
life at a later stage. 

5. I'lie word Svarga does not appear in this sense in the Rgveddy 
but what is meant by Svarga comes within the Rgvedic thoughts. 

8 . Sec passages like Rgveda I-22-20 and 21. 

6 . Usually the word Brahtnacdrin is taken in the sense of ‘ one 
who studies the Vedas Here in the Veda, it is taken in its etymo¬ 
logical sense of ‘ one who lives in search of Brahman or the Absolute 
15. Brahmavddin in the masculine occurs in later Vedic literature, 
but not in the Rgveda. 

7. Rgveda X-190-5, and Atharvaveda VI-138 and XI-5. 

5. Brahmaedrins grow their beard and have special costumes. In 
the Atharvaveda XI-5, a Brahtnacdrin is described as the visible 
personification of the Supreme, just like Vrdtya in Atharvaveda XV. 
In the Deification of Buddha we may, perhaps, trace the source to 
this description. 7. See the story in Chapter VIII, paras 47, 48 above. 

3. In this section, Buddha disapproves the discussions about the 
Absolute and mentions a large number of different and even con¬ 
flicting views on the problems. 12. They had only ‘ Garden Semi¬ 
nars ’ and not at all * Forest Institutions ’. 

My definite view is that what Buddha did was not at all to organise 
a rebellion against the Vedic Path, but to recover those who had 
strayed from the Vedic Path. 

See my pamphlet on * In Defence of Mimamsa ’ in the Adyar 
Library Series, for a fuller treatment of the relation of Sankara to 
ritualism. 

3. That is perhaps the reason why no Soma is offered to them, 
why they are not related to YajHa or Sacrifice, 
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10. Rgveda II-12-1 and I-102-8 ; there are innumerable refer¬ 
ences to his birth in the Rgveda. 

5» I mean only the Rgveda. Hell came into Indian thought at a 
later stage even in the earlier period of the Vedas, ii. There are 
other religions where what can be called the soul is joined to the body 
only at a later stage after birth, on the occasion of some special sac¬ 
raments. 19. Rgveda X-14-8. 

I. It is not impossible that those who go along the Devaydna 
(Path of gods) do not return to life and that those who go along the 
Pitrydna (Path of tlie depart<‘d spirits) have a return to life. But the 
evidences are too weak to be the basis for any such theory of trans¬ 
migration. 4 * Rgveda IV-26. 

6. Ibid,, X-sS. 

60 7. See Note 58 above, lint' 19. 

61 4. Rgveda I-164-30 and 38. 

62 9. It is the spirit of imperialism that results in the postulation of a 
Supreme * One God 

63 4. See Asya Vdmasya Sukta^ verse 20, Translation and Notes, 
and also Introduction p. xxxii. I am not yet quite sure what the 
' tree * is, on which there arc the two birds, whether it is wisdom or 
the world. 

64 3. Rgveda I-164-21. 

65 3 * ^g'^eda I-164-23. 

66 I. There is the recension of the Atharvaveda named after Paip- 
paldda. 

68 12. Rgveda X-16-3. The passage is : ‘ Let the eye go to the Sun, 

the self to the wind ; you go to the heaven or to the earth according to 
your merit. Or go to the waters, if your preference be there. May 
the body remain the herbs.’ 

70 19* See para 40 above. 

XII. The Land and the People 

3 4* Himavantab (having Hima or snow) in Rgveda X-121-4. 

4 7. I am not at all satisfied that in Rgveda VII-24-27 the term 
Sapta Sindhu refers to a country. 

5 12. The list of rivers beginning with GangS is found in Rgveda 
X- 7 S-S- 

7(c) I. Sarasvati has already been described in Chapter X, para ijff. 
12. This does not mean that Sarasvati was a foreign river and that 
it was the river to the west of India, which became the basis for 
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Arachosia (See Chapter X, para 14), They must have had the tradi¬ 
tion of a great river in the locality which in course of time became 
dried up. This only shows the antiquity of the Vedic tradition. 

8 3. See the list given in para 5 above. 9. The name comes bet¬ 

ween Asikni (Chenab) and Vitasta (Jhelum). 


9 

II 

IS 

17 

18 

19 
21 


24 

25 

26 

28 

29 

30 


31 


4. Nirukta VI-26, IX-26. 

1, For a description of Sarasvati^ see Chapter X, Para 15. 2. 
See Chapter X, paras i8fF. 

4. Sec Chapter IX, para 26 (b). 

See para 3 above. 

4. Rgveda VH-33-3 5 - 

3. Vedic Age, p. 245. 

3. Rgveda Vn-83-7. 

6. The battle must be between ten non-Aryan kings who w^ere 
enemies of the Vedic culture and the Bharata king Sudas, the most 
important king among the Aryans, and in this battle the great poets 
like Vasistha and Visvamitra helped the king. I have to explain the 
whole point of this ‘ battle of ten kings * in an independent context. 

4. Nirukta VII-7 and 8. 

6. Shah Nameh of Ferdousi. 

5. That they were the five tribes mentioned in para 18 above, and 
in para 18 below. 

2. Rgveda I-108-8. 12. The other terms arc Panca Ksiti and Panca 
KrstL 


7. See Vedic Age p. 245. 8. See commentary on Rgveda IV-42-8 
and 9. 


5. The standard Lexicon named Amara Koia gives it as a synonym 
of ‘ Man 7. Rgveda X-90-12. ii. For an exposition of the point 
see the article on the subject in the Hiriyanna Commemoration Volume 
by Dr. S. K. Belvalkar sec Bh. Gita IV-19. 

2. X-90-12. 4. Rgveda L113-4. 13. Ibid, VIII-35-16 to 18. 
These three values can be identified with Dranma, Artha and Kdina^ 
the three goals of life recognised in latter day ethics of India. Mok^a 
is a later arrival into Indian thought, confined to philosophical field, 
ignored in works that relate to the life of the people like the Mahd- 
bharata, Rdmayana and Secular poetry. The three divisions of civic 
life into wisdom, power and general economic development must be 
equated with these three goals in life. 

3. Rgveda X-90-12. 


32 
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33 

34 


7, Sec para 25 above. 

I am definite in my view that caste system was the result of the 
monastic order which it is that is credited with freedom from caste 
distinctions. 


->6 15- Wedding hymn, Rgveda X-85-46. 20. A man can prepare the 

** ‘Sacred Fire ’ only when he has a sou and when he is still young. See 
Chapter V para 21(3) above. 

7 . Prathi\I (Earth), Usas (Dawn), Sarasvati (the River Goddess) 
ami Aditi (the Mother of the Gods) are among the chief. 


38 

39 


5. Rgveda I-i24*-7. 

II. Rgveda 1 -105-8. 
3. Rgveda VII-103. 


7. That is what I had said in niy book on ‘ Some Aspects of 
Education in Ancient India ’ in the Adyar Library Series. 10. In 
tile first verse, tlie sound of the frogs is compared to the recitation of 
the Vedas by tliose engaged in religious rituals. In the tliird verse it 
is said that tiie frogs come close to each other like a son to his father. 
It is more the joy and freedom in approach that is meant than the 
relative rank of the father and son. It is in thi^ fifth verse that there 
is the mention of tlie frogs making sounds like a Siksa/ndna reciting 
after ^dkta, Siksamdna is ‘ one who learns ’ and consequently §dkta 
must be ‘one who teaches’. Is it really the relation of disciple and 
teacher that is indicated here or is it only the leader at the ritual and 
the others who recite tlie passages after him ? d'he opening passage 
indicates that the idea behind is a ritual and not teaching. 13. Sec 
Chapter XI, para 50. 15. Rgveda III-8-4. 


1 have dealt wdth the subject elaborately in my book on ‘ Some 
Aspects of Education in Ancient India in the Adyar Library Series. 

42 . I. This point is also dealt with elaborately in the book mentioned 
in the above Note. 12. This is what we find in the advice given by 
the teacher to the disciple at the termination of his Vedic studies, as 
is mentioned in the Taittinyopanisad I-ii. 

48 This para may give pain to some people ; hut truth is above such 
sentimentality. 

50 . 13* "riiere is the word AyaSy which is identical with the word 

‘ iron ’. They say that at that early stage in the development of human 
civilization, people could not have been able to melt iron ore, and 
that the word must have meant only ‘ copper Is it possible that 
needles and razors and various wT^apons were made of copper } How 
did people in India and in Western Europe use the same term to 
denote ‘ iron ’ when that was brought under use ? 

51 3. See Chapter III, para 42 (29). 
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CQ Asoka is the only Indian king who is known to have taken up 
Missionary work for an Indian religion outside India, and that was not 
for the propagation of the Vedic religion. 

62 It is only Buddha who was diffident about women participating in 
religious life. But the Vedic people had no such fear about the con¬ 
sequences of giving equality to women in religious life. 
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